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Tr is said that when some one asked Dr. Kane, the Arctic 
explorer, what was the most awful thing he could conéeive 
of, he replied, ‘* The Polar Winter.” And it is not hard 


to realize this when we think of the weary weeks thut pass. 


there, when the sun only shows a faint rim of light for fif- 
teen minutes out of twenty-four hours, and the mercury 
metimes stands at 99° below zero! 

But in regions of civilized life, how keen is the zest for 
mitdoor sports when the air is frosty! How the blood 
courses through the veins of those who, wrapped in warm 
garments, give themselves up to the exhilaration of the sea- 
son ! 
time for outdoor life, and that Winter should find us en- 
sconced in our libraries or offices. True, the days are 
short; all the more reason, then, for making the most of 
the sunshiny hours. 

This year we are fortunate in having Winter ‘set in 
early,” as the phraso is, 
skating before Christmas, until now. How eagerly the 
boys, little and big ‘and the girls too, fortunately), watched 
the oncoming of the cold wave, that hushed the running 
rivers, and locked the ponds into hardness! As soon as 
the ice would bear, what scenes of gayety were witnessed 
in every available place! Men and boys, girls, and often 
young women, would take an afternoon, or evening, if the 
moon was propitious, and glide over the crystal surface 
with the delight that comes from a new motion. It is 
almost like possessing another sense to acquire a new 
power of locomotion. What life it gives when one finds 
he can conquer the waters, and swim like a fish! How 
many experiments have been made with flying-machines ! 
How much has been risked in the attempt to navigate the 
air! This shows how man is constantly seeking to increase 
his physical powers, and to overcome the materialism 
which would hold him a slave to the slow ways of pedes- 
trianism. 

But skating has become a fine art now. 





We are no 


longer content to see how fast and how far we can go, but | 


must cut fancy figures on the clear ice; or we have parties 
where cotilions, the lancers, and even the German, are 
danced, 
of these dances with the clear outdoor air to exhilarate, 
and under the pure light of moon and stars, instead of in 
heated rooms, where gas-jets consume half the oxygen that 
our exhausted lungs are craving ! 
jaded and worn out by our sport, we come home hungry 
nnd tired, indeed, but all in such a healthful way that we 
are better afterward. 

If one is not disposed to put on skates, the ice affords 
another amusement. Well wrapped in robes, one may take 
a comfortable seat in a sled, and be pushed along at a rapid 
rate by a skater who goes behind. But in this case one 
loses the glow that comes from exercise on one’s own 
fect, 

Last Winter there was an instance of a boy’s love of skat- 
ing, which was both pleasing and pitiful. A friend told 
me he was going up to Central Park for an hour’s sport at 
the rink, when he saw two street gamins going in the 
same direction, They had one old rusty skate between 
them, Curious to know what they meant to do with it, 
and, furthermore, interested in the honest enjoyment de- 
picted on their rough little faces, he kept them in view. 
Arrived at the pond, the little fellows took turns in using 
their one skate, and showed as much satisfaction as any 
one there, 

**Where’s your other skate, boys ?” asked my friend, 


| 


| angel’s wing,” 
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‘* There ain’t no other,” replied one of them. ‘I've 
found this in an ash-barrel, but there wa’n’t no other.” 

**And a lucky find it was,” said Jim, grinning from ear 
toear. ‘‘Come, Bob, let’s be off; there ain’t much more 
time.” 

Off they started, leaving a lesson in contentment beliind 
them. 

After the ice has been good for a few days, gray cloud 
are seen to gather, and, “gently as feathers from an 
the snowflakes fill the air. Softly they 
gather on every hedge, and nestle in even the tiniest cran 
nies, In time sidewalks and streets are covered, and soon 
every rough place is made smooth by this soft equalizer. 


| Then everything that can be put on runners is brouglit 


It is a great mistake to suppose that Summer is the | 


It is years since we have had | 


Then, instead of being | 


into requisition, and the streets are gay with jingling bells 
and merry sleighing parties. The city streets are shunned, 
and the outlying townssought. What suppers and dances, 
what good cheer of various kinds are enjoyed while ther 

is good sleighing ! 

And the 
a sleigh, bring out their sleds, and, crowding as many on 
as possible, start at the top of the hill and go down fast, 
faster, faster ! until they reach the bottom ; unless, by some 
mischance, such as bad steering, the sled is turned aside, 
and the entire load is precipitated into a snowbank., 
Often hundreds of people are gathered on a single hi’! 
where the fun is continued into the small hours of the 
morning. 

Our Canadian brothers have a peculiar kind of coasting, 
which they call tobogganing, but it seems to be a mor 
serious thing than ours, 

The ice and snow, which offer such a ficld for frolic to 
pleasure-seekers, are serious hindrances to the traveler. 
Trains are delayed by the latter, and ferryboats are al- 
most locked in the rigid bonds of the former. Only the 
ice-boat, which is built to glide over the frozen sm 
face, can make good time against it. These boats, which 
are narrow, have sharp steel runners, much like skat 
The large sails which they carry offer such an expanse t: 
the wind that the rate of motion is rapid and exhilarating. 
It behooves one to keep a sharp lookout for ‘‘ breathing- 
holes,” as the open spots in rivers and ponds are called, 


boys, who scorn anything so commonplace as 


| lest the unwary navigator find himself suddenly plunge: 
How delicious it is to pass through the figures | 


beneath the ice into dark, cold waters. 

jut turning from sports like these, which are the amuse- 
ments of children of smaller or larger growth, we must 
consider that which is strictly sport. 

The pursuit of the moose and caribou affords as much 
excitement to the hunter as that of any game our country 
offers. These deer are the largest, the fleetest and the 
most wary on earth, and it calls for a sportsman’s best 
endurance and skill to compete successfully with then. 
These animals are found in Labrador, Newfoundland anid 
the State of Maine. In the wide wastes of the latter tho 
reindeer lichen (ClaVJonia rangefarina) grows abundantly, 
and affords its favorite food to the hungry deer. It is to 
be desired that the game laws which now exist there 
should be so enforced as to keep this valuable game in 
that State, where the many lakes and uplands are adapted 
to its habits. But the wandering tendencies of the Amer- 
ican are shared by this animal, and it leaves old haunts 
to find improved conditions with great readiness. 

The woodland caribou is much heavier than its Arctic 
brother, who bears the name of the barren-ground cari- 
bou, the latter weighing only about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, while the former often attains five hundred. 


| The general color of the caribou is dark, grayish fawn, 
but on the outside of the face, ears, outside of legs and 
side it fades nearly to white; so also on the neck and 
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throat. A circle of white is on the legs, just above the 
hoof. The hoof of this deer is very peculiar—rounded, 
with a single plate, very broad, folded on itself, which 
goreads in running over the ice, making a kind of snow- 
s0a, the clattering of which may be heard at quite a 
distance. 

In hunting the moose, although the Antumn or even the 
Simmer may bo chosen, the Winter offers the highest in- 
daicements to the hunter, As the snows cover the earth to 
a depth of many feet, making it almost impossible for ani- 
maals of such bulk to travel from placa to place, and also 
prevluding their finding nourishment near tho soil, these 
doer gather in parties of from four to thirty, and form what 
ara called “yards” for their Winter homes, Having found 
a place that is satisfactory, thoy trample the soft snow 
uatil a firm floor is formed, large enough to accommodate 
their numbers. The surrounding snow, being at its origi- 
nal level, makes a wall, which is increased in height by 
successive snowstorms. The surrounding trees — pines, 
hemlocks, white cedars, etc.—afford sustenanca to the in- 
habitants of the yard, 

In Lower Canada and Nova Scotia, the Indians seek 
thesa yards for the benefit of the numcrous sportsmen 
who are found in the garrison towns belonging to her Ma- 
jesty. When the good news that one is found is told in 
the barracks, much bustle prevails, and preparations are 
immediately made for an attack. This is no holiday frolic, 
but calls for the stout endurance and skill of experienced 
hunters, 

Often it is necessary to camp out in the forests for sev- 
eral nights when on a moose-chase, 





A sufficient supply of | 
provisions is carried on the /obogguns, as their slight sledges | 


Similar in some respects to moose-hunting is the pur- 
suit of the elk, This deer is very large, and is to be found 
on the prairies instead of in the forests. Horses and 
hounds are sometimes used in its pursuit, though, as there 
are no trees to skulk behind, and as the advance upon the 
game must be made almost wholly in its view, it is usually 
preferred by the sportsman to go unencumbered, even 
though he thus goes unassisted. 

In stalking the elk, as soon as tho alarm is taken, if 
mounted, the hunter puts his horse to his utmost speed, 
and charges at once upon tho herd, After a long gallop, 
he finds himself face to face with his prey. Dismounting, 
after having fired, he completes his work with tho knife, 
Tho elk, when hurt, is very dangerous, as it does terrible 
execution with its antlers, 

The black bear—Ursus americanus—is searcely to be 
considered as game in any strict sense. His home is 
everywhere on our Western Continent where the encroach- 
ing civilization leaves hima place. He haunts the farm- 
er’s corn-fields, and often invades the sheep-fold, thus 
making himself a great annoyance, He is therefore pur- 
sued in that light, and his capture is not in any way sci- 
entific. He is a harmless animal to man, unless attacked, 
though this is not true of the female, who is very fierce 
when her cubs are young. When the report is brought to 
a village that bruin is in the neighborhood, the farmers 
start out in pursuit. When the animal is met it is said he 
rises on his hind-legs, from a spirit of imitativeness which 
leads him to copy the attitude of man, With his strong 
paw he easily knocks aside any club or ax that is used 
against him, and his powerful claws inflict terrible wounds 


on tho dogs that assail him. A sharp, heavy knife is the 
best weapon, and the man who deals the death-blow is 
rarely hurt. The black bear is no formidable enemy. 
Tho skin is valuable and the meat a delicacy, so the in- 
ducements to kill him are strong. 


ara galled. It is essential to the success of the chase that | 

tho animal should not be alarmed before the direct attack ; 

so no gun is allowed to be fired until the right moment. 
After all is prepared in the camp, a fire made and fuel 








githered to defy the intense cold of the night, the supper 


eaten, the stories told, the sportsmen fall asleep under tho | 
clear Winter skies, and dream of the day’s sport that is to | 


come, 

In the morning cach man puts on his snowshoes, and 
the stealthy march is begun. After several hours the great 
bulls are sighted, taking their ease, while the cows are tak- 
ing their noontide meal from tho tender tips of the sur- 
rounding trees. 

Silently each hunter chooses his victim, and simulta- 
neously they fire. Terror and confusion invade the once 
peaceful camp. ‘The dead and the wounded are lying on 
the ground, the latter bellowing and ready to make savage 
fight, while those who have mercifully escaped are fleeing 
for life into the forest depths, The keen knife finishes any 
incomplete work, and the game is cut up, and the meat 
hung on trees beyond the reach of the hungry wolves, 
until it can be taken to the camp. 

For the hunter is not content with this amount of slaugh- 
ter, Buckling on his snowshoes, he again starts in pursuit 
of the fugitives, Notwithstanding the weight of these ani- 
nals, which is great, and their large and branching antlers, 
tueir rate of speed is most rapid. How they can pass 
through the thick forest growths as they do, is wonderful. 

The excitement of the pursuit is keen, Every trace left 
by the fagitives is carefully scanned by the hunter. At 
night the moose rests, and his pursuer encamps as he did 
the previous night. The next morning the hunt begins 
again, As the herds usually follow the same track, some 


of the weaker or more cumbrous of its members lag behind, | 


ani fall an unwilling prey to their pursuers, And so the 
clause continues, until the hunter is content or the game 
exhausted, 








But the grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis) is quite another 
creature. He, fiercest, most cruel, and most powerful of 
our quadrupeds, is considered a prey worthy of the 
bravest of the brave. He is most difficult to kill, even 
when wounded in a vital part, and no one system can be 
pursued in his destruction, Like the black bear, the 
grizzly is torpid in the Winter, and seeks a cave in which 
to find his rest. It is there that he is most successfully 
attacked, although if the hunter's stout heart fails and 
his firm muscles tremble at the approach of the monster, 
his life is hopelessly sacrificed: ~* 

The wolf, like the black bear, cannot be considered 
sport for the hunter. The Winter's cold often drives him 
from his forest haunts, and leads him to attack any animal 
which he can overcome, Even human beings are welcome 
food to the hungry wolf. So when his tracks are found, 
and he is traced to his den, the men turn out in such 
numbers as can be raised in the neighborhood. Follow- 
ing the beast to his lurking-place, a volley is fired, by 
which he is killed. The carcass is carried away in tri- 
umph, and the men who have rid the place of such an 
enemy are regarded as public benefactors. 

Fowl-shooting, by sea and by land, on uplands and in 
the marshes, is a favorite sport all through the year. It is 
quite wonderful to see how enthusiastic a man can be in 


| this sport whose home life would give no clew to such a 


taste, It is only a pleasure to tramp, or even crawl, through 
mud and slush, lying for hours on the wet earth, for the 
sake of bagging a few ducks or grouse. Yet this samo 
man must have his life at home ordered after tho most fas- 
tidious fashion. 

Perhaps yachting affords as easy pleasure as any 
that can be secured. A wise man will first seo that his 
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ON THE SKATING-GROUND. 


yacht is built of wood well seasoned, and then will learn | will be much diminished, In the yacht-races that are en- 
every part and rope of it. He will undertake the sailing | joyed every Summer, a true yachtsman will wish to hold 


of it himself—at least, most of the time, or bis enjoyment | his own helm and give his own orders, 


WHERE ALL CLASSES ARE EQUAL. 
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WILE. 





We will close this somewhat long article—which we nev- 


| 


ertheless hope may inspire some weary worker to take to | 


outdoor life for a few days or weeks—with some old yacht- 
ing saws : 
“When the glass falls low, 
Prepare for a blow; 
When the glass rises high, 
Let the light duck fly.” 
* At sea with a low and falling glass, 
The green hand sleeps like a careless ass; 
But only when it is high and rising, 
Will slumber trouble a carefdl wiso one.” 





ins after low, 
and a clear bl low 


“When rise beg 
Squalls expr ot 

* Long foretold, long last; 
Short warning, soon past.” 





“When the mist takes to the open sea, 
Fine weather, shipmates, it will be; 
But when the mist rolls over the land, 
The rain comes rattling off like sand.” 


a feather, 
ather.” 


“When the clouds spread like 
Mariners look for fair, good we 


“ When the lofty mist the hill doth bear 
Let the mariner then for storms prepare. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LAVENDER VILLAGE, 


Am T does not very much matter who Sangster 
) was, or who were his forbears; it is 
{ enough to state that he built Lavender 
( 

was. 
It was pretty in appearance, and, what 





Village, and a very pretty little estate it | 


is decidedly better, if brought in a pretty penny to its | 
owner, the aforesaid Sangster, who lived in stuffy chambers | 


in a squeezy Inn of Court; and abhorred the country oxcept 
for what it brought into his pockets. 

Sangster, then, built Lavender Village, with its twenty- 
four pretty detached Gothic villas standing in their charm- 
ing, well-kept gardens. It was the low-minded, common- 
place people of the neighboring town who christened it 
“ Sangster’s Circus.” 

The fact is, that the little River Wirmylong used, so ge- 
ologists say, to run through that pleasant part of Kent, 
ind they will trace for you its course along the little val- 
leys, before some flood or eating through of the little hills 


caused it to take an entirely new line, and the bed of the | 


old rivulet became the most tortuous lane in the county, 


j 








Directly after you entered Wirmylong Lane from Bun- 
bourne, the rivulet had once wound round in a complete 
a perfect circle, going so nearly back to the spot from 
whence it started, that when Sangster married and became 
possessed with his wife of the High Field, he had only to 
continue the lane for forty yards to complete the circle 
and this he did. 

For he was a shrewd fellow, was Sangster, and living in 
London, he had learnt that a piece of land worth pounis 
for grazing purposes was, if eligible, worth hundreds for 
building. So, seeing that the High Field stood so near 
Bunbourne Station, and that it was sandy and elevate. 
and pretty, and that it came to him as a wedding gift, Le 
called in a surveyor, and cut the round estate up exactly 
like a wedding-cake, each wedge-shaped piece, with its 
frontage to the lane, becoming a capital little building plot, 
and all the gardens meeting in a central point. 

Sangster had money of his own, and he sold other pur- 
tions of his wife’s estate to supply the rest of the funds ; 
had plans made, designed by an architect; called in a 
clever builder, and, his wife naming the place, Lavender 
Village began to spring up, and the Bunbourne people 
sneeringly named the ring of villas ‘‘Sangster’s Circus.” 

Sangster had xous enough to do the thing well, and 
fast as the pretty villas, with prettily laid out gardene an 
trim hedges and fences, were finished, with croque*- 
grounds, conservatories, and the rest of it, they were let at 
stinging rents to old bachelors, maiden ladies, and, in one 
case, to a very pretty, plump, clever widow. 

It was not everybody whom Sangster would accept fur 
tenant. He wanted people with money—city brokers, who 
ran up by the Due-South to the city; people who wanted 
a bit of stable, or a grape or orchard-house put up; all of 
which Sangster did at a consideration, so that in the cours: 
of twenty years Lavender Village was as good a property 
in its way as the Burlington Arcade; and if a house was 
likely to be vacant, it was bespoke twelve deep. 


s 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SERPENT, 

BvunBourNe was big in horticulture. Bunbourne Horti- 
cultural Society had for president Sir Belgrave Buch, 
M. P., and somehow Lavender Village had drifted into 
being the great buttress of the society. The strifes of 
city life and the encounters between “ bulls ” and ‘‘ bears ’’ 
were left behind with the smoke, and Mr, Quayle devote. 
himself to pines ; Vater of Capel Court went in for grapes ; 
Perkins of Throgmorton Street was great with peaches 
grown in his orchard-house ; Mrs. Seymour Perry, the 


| pretty widow, was famous for her gloxinias—in fact, ghe 


was known by her admirers as ‘‘ Gloxinia,” she was £0 
plump and soft in her tints, so downy, and above all, so 
sleek. All the bachelors were more or lass in love with 


| her, to the scandalization of several of the elderly maiden 


leading almost from nowhere to somewhere else. It would | 


have been a perfectly useless lane, had it not tapped the 


sunbourne Road at one end, about three hundred yards | 


from Bunbourne Station, on the Due-South Railway, and 
the Sneezlehurst Road at the other end, some miles away. 
It is not, however, fair to say that it was a perfectly use- 
less lane, for certainly, in its older days, it had a great deal 





| 





to do with the matrimonial matters of Bunbourne, the | 


ladies, Miss Olly going so far as to say to Miss Levick 
that, if she wanted to change her state, she should marry 
first, ‘‘ for it seems to me very clear that men have a pre- 
ference for second-hand goods, though why, I eannot 
understand.” 

It was rather odd that while the gentlemen to a man, 
excepting Mallabone, thought the widow very pretty, the 
ladies, without exception, thought her very plain, and de- 


young lovers of that salutary town, or village, affecting it | tested her to such an extent that they never met Gloxini: 
for making up matters prior to being askeJ in church. 
fact, a philosophical mind had calculated that quite twenty- 
four couples, by a little management, could have exchanged 
a chaste kiss in its windings without being scen by neigh- | 
bors similarly engaged. 


In | without kissing her and calling her “ dear.” 


Bunbourne Summer Show was drawing nigh, and the 
occupants of Lavender Village were growing excited. In 
every one of those wedge-shaped gardens, separated by 


| trimly kept hawthorn hedges—for Sangster always drew 
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the line at walls—ladies and gentlemen could be seen of an 
evening, watering, snailing, squirting water to shoot 
aphides, picking off dead leaves, shading and sheltering 
plants that were meant for exhibition, and mentally ex- 
claiming against Mallabone. 

For Mallabone was the serpent of this pleasant Eden ; 
and but for the fact that he had his house on a tight 
leasa, he would have been sent to some other place long 
before. 

As it was, the Lavender Villagers had to be content with 
sending him to Coventry, which did but little good, for 
Maliabone only laughed. 

He was very smooth and pleasant to look at, but he was 
a regular demon at heart. The maiden ladies hated him 
because he was a misogynist, and the gentlemen shared 
their hate because he was better off, had the prettiest cot- 
tage, the nearest to the staticn, and could beat all his 
neighbors at bowls, billiards, or in the friendly rubber of 
whist. 

It was just three weeks before the Summer Exhibition, 
aud the friendly rivalry was at its height. There was not 
a soul who did not wish that Mallabone might come down 
like a blight upon all his or her neighbors, so long as the 





wisher escaped. And meanwhile Mallabone was busy— | 
maliciously busy—~in his own garden, and chuckling and | 
rubbing his hands, 

He had coms down from the city by the express, met 
Mrs. Seymour Perry, and blushed as he thought she 
looked at him reproachfully, and then did not feel safe 
until he was shut in by his garden gate, for he had a per- 
fect horror of the other sex. A friend of his, and former 
partner, had been drawn into a breach-of-promise case, 
and muleted in £2,000. Mallabone was determined that 
this should not be his fate. 

Dinner followed—a good one, for Mallabone chose his 
own fish and poultry, and had them sent down. Then 
there was a glass of wine, followed by a choice cigar, 
under whoss influence Mallabone went into his garden that 
delicious Summer evening to- enjoy himself in his solitary 
way. 

The next minute he was busy over some trays of what 
looked like silkworms, for which he picked some cabbage- 
leaves, when a second glance showed that there were half 
a dozen species of fine flourishing caterpillars, all full of 
voracity. 

Covering these over, he rubbed his hands, and uncov- 
ered, one after the other, a series of earthern pots, in some 
of which were slugs, in others snails, of all sorts and 
sizes, There were slugs—great, black, fat fellows ; large, 
drab, slimy objects ; great spotted slugs with hoods ; and 
lundreds of small ones, gray, drab, brown and black, 
all of which he fed with cabbage-leaves before removing 
the earthenware covers to gaze upon the pet snails which 
ho had raised from the egg, and some of which were of 
six-periwinkle magnitude, and with horns three-quarters 
of an inch long. 

His next visit was toa kind of aviary, where his gar- 
dener had the care of feeding some dozens of young 
blackbirds and thrushes, principally upon ripe fruit, 
gooseberries, currants, and the like. 

“Ah!” said Mallabone, rubbing his hands, “ you'll 
pretty well do now. I don’t see why you shouldn't quite 
do !” 

And quickly opening the aviary door, he left the birds 
to escape. 

He next returned to the house for a camp-stool, lit a 
fresh cigar, and quietly filling a little basket with cater- 
pillars, and a jam-pot with slugs, he took them down to 





the point of his garden where he was all but touching 


those of his twenty-four neighbors, sat down, smoked, 
listened placidly to the buzz of conversation, and waited 
until it grew dark, 

Then, as the shades of evening fell, Mallabone grew sud- 
denly busy with what seemed to be—of course it could not 
have been, and the reader must excuse the simile—a nar- 
row steel very elastic stay-strenethener, believed by the 
writer to be called a ‘busk.” 

Armed with this implement, Mv. Mallabone placed a 
slug or a caterpillar at one end, bent the steel—well, 
right or wrong, we'll say ‘“ busk’—released it like a 
spring; and as he tightly held one end, away went the 
caterpillar or slug into somebody's garden, to alight upon 
a stray leaf, or on soma choice bed of flowers. 

So dexterous was this catapultist, that he with unerring 
aim sent great, fat slugs to fall with a soft pat upon green 
and grape house, conservatory and cucumber-frame, 
knowing full well that the soft, moist creatures would 


| stick where they fell, and there, according to their in- 


stinct, search for and find some tiny hole through which 
they could squeeze their slimy bodies, and then cry havoe 
as they went upon their mission to destroy. 

The snails required moro delicate handling, and were 
gently pitched here and there into flower-beds, the pecu- 
liar configuration of the gardens placing them all within 
Mallabone’s reach ; so that when at last his task was done, 
he smiled, rubbed his hands, placed the—say busk—in 
his pocket, and returned to his sitting-room with his con- 
science at rest, for he could feel that he had done every 
one a good turn, and administered equal justice to all. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
GLOXINTIA, 

THERE was a genera: consternation in Lavender Village, 
and the inhabitants gathered at the bottoms of their gar- 
dens to discuss the matter; for just on the verge of the 
flower-show and general horticultural competition for 
prizes, it seemed as if the Plagues of Egypt had suddenly 
descended in the well-kept gardens, 

‘* My gloxinias are ruined,” said Mrs. Seymour Perry. 
‘*A great, long, slim slug got into the conservatory, and I 
sha’n’t have one to show.” 

“The snails have ruined my P?ilov Drummondii,” 
Miss Olly. 

“That fellow of mine left the frames open,” said Mr. 
Quayle; “and the big pair of cucumbers that I meant to 
show are eaten off at the stalks.” 

And so on, and soon. Theré*was not an exhibitor who 
had not suffered : pansies, balsams, pelargoniums, straw- 
berries, peaches, grapes—every choice exhibition product 
had been attacked, and Lavender Village was in despair. 

“*T made sure of a prize,” said one, 

“*So did I!” said another, 

“And J!” 

“And I!” 

And while each lamented his own particnlar loss, 
there was a feelirg of exultation at the sutterings of the 
others. 

“‘T wouldn’t have cared, if my gloxinias had escaped,” 
said Mrs. Seymour Perry, thoughtfully, as she caressed 
her soft round cheek with a jeweled finger. 

‘Nasty, selfish thing !” thought Miss Olly. 

‘Dreadful creature!” muttered Miss Levick. 

Then there was a general chorus about late strawberric*, 
melons, peaches and nectarines ; of greenhouse and hot- 
house-breaking by the slugs, and flowers of the choicest 
destroyed ; and lamentations that were only broken by 
half the Lavender Villagers going on expeditions to de- 
stroy the marauders, 


said 
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* Now, look here,” said Mr. Quayle, sticking his thumbs | found out that he only meant not going, and the question 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, ‘‘I don’t want to make | arose then, Who is to go and see Mallabone ? 
mischief, neither do I want to have an action against me **T will!” said Gloxinia, at last, as no one else seemed 
for slander. May I trust you all ?” di-posed to enter the breach. 

‘Yes, yes !” was chorused. | Oh, how good and brave of you!” chorused the ladies 

“Then,” said Mr. Quayle, releasing one hand to slap his | aloud ; and, ‘Oh, the forward creature !” they chorused 
knee, ‘it’s Mallabone !” under their breaths ; while the gentlemen each declared to 

**Oh !” exclaimed several. himself that she was a wonderful woman, and wished that 

“Yes, What's he always breeding in boxes and pots ? | the others were not present, that he might the better ex- 
and what is it he sometimes sends flying with a catapult ? | press his feelings, 
I'll bet a dozen of champagne it’s slugs and snails !” 








“You're right !” cried Gloxinia, excitedly. ‘I’ve seen CHAPTER IV. 
him do it, and wondéred what it meant.” THAT SNAIL! 

“Oh, the deceitful creature !” thought Miss Olly; ‘she | IT was about half-past eight o’clock on the following 
sponds her time watching his garden.” ‘ evening that Mr. Mallabone, after a pleasant distribution 


whe Uy 
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“Minx !” muttered Miss Levick, ‘‘I haven't patience | of his gifts all round Sangster’s Cirens, was calmly seated 
with her !” | near the open French casement, enjoying s perfect cigar, 
“Well, now you mention it,” said one, ‘I have heard | when, to his utter astonishment, a draped figure walked 
things come into the garden—pa/—of a night.” swiftly across his lawn, and entered the room by the open 
**So have 1!” said a second. | window. The large moderator lamp was shaded and 
“And I!" said a third. And, by a remarkable coinci- | turned down very low; and it is worthy of remark that at 
dence, so had everybody else. that moment a great white moth was circling round tha 

‘* What's to be done, then ?” said Mr. Quayle. lamp-glass, trying to singe its wings, 
**Oh, it must be stopped,” said several. | The draped figure looked so strange that Mr. Mallabone 
“But who'll beard the lion in his den?” said Mr. | felt pinned to his chair, and he could not move, As the 
Quayle. | visitor walked straight tothe table and «urned up the ight, 
**Oh, you must !” was chorused. ‘Tell him we are going | the moth flew inside the glass and singed its wings, and 
to bring an action against him for damages.” | then the large cloak was allowed to fall, and Gloxinia stood 
| 


Mr. Quayle buttoned up his coat, and stuck his hat on | before the trembling Mallabone in evening dress, and look- 
one side of his head, as if he meant going ; but his friends | ing extremely bewitching. 
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Mallabone blushed, trembled, and glanced at the door ; There was a horrible pause, and then, in angry, emphatic 
but his visitor was between him and the place of retreat, 





accents, Gloxinia exclaimed ; ‘‘ You nasty man !” 
and as Gloxinia fixed his eyes, she raised one hand and ‘*My dear madam,” faltered Mallabone, 








TOBOGGANING AT THE NORTH. 

pointed with a tapering white finger to something upon 
her plamp white shoulder. 

Mallfabone stared and saw what it was, and trembiec 
more, He felt horribly guilty, and, what was worse, he 
felt that the lady was reading him through and through. 


Gloxinia, who for a few moments had been doubtful, knew 
that she was right. 


*«See what you've done !” she exclaimed again. 


Mallabone felt ready to go down upon his knees and beg 
his beautiful visitor’s pardon, 
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«“T—I—never thought——" he stammered. 

“‘ How could you treat me so ?” she exclaimed again. 

Mallabone was fascinated, and he rose from his seat as 
his visitor pointed at the snail. 

“ Tuke it off directly!” she exclaimed, with a little stamp 
of her foot. 


MY FORGERY 


“JT would not have done it for the world!” he stam- 


mered, 
“Take it off, you nasty man!” she exclaimed. 


disgusting object from its pleasant seat. 

‘‘Oh !” exclaimed the lady, with a cry of pain, for the 
shell stuck tightly; bat the next moment it was off, and 
Mallabone held it tremblingly in his fingers. 

“Throw it away!’ she cried now; and the snail was 
thrown out of the window. 

“‘Now,” exclaimed the laly, fixing him more than ever 
with her lustrous eyes, “take that handkerchief and wipe 
the place.” 

She held out a face 


And, } 
with trembling hands, Mallabone essayed to remove the 


| 


cambric handkerchief to the trem- , 


bling man, whose fingers touched hers as he took the | 


handkerchief, and he trembled more and more. Then, in 
a state of confusion such as he hod never before experi- 
enced, he lightly brushed the lily shoulder where the snail 
had rested, and then, blushing like a girl, gazed full, 
helplessly, completely conquered, in the beautiful eyes 
that met his. 

“Now, go down upon your knees and beg my pardon !” 
she exclaimed. 

Poor Mallabone threw himself at her feet, her van- 
quished, humble slave, remaining there until she gave him 
her hand, which he kissed like that of a queen, and then 


ros, penitent and forgiven, to help the lady on again with | 


her cloak, whose hood she threw over her bandolined head ; 
and so confused was Mallabone, that he noticed not that 
the slimy ring upon the alabaster shoulder was of gum- 
arabic, which had been used to fasten on an empty shell. 

In fact, just then he was wondering what would have 
been the consequences if he had kissed the place he had 
80 insulted ; whether he would have been slain on the spot, 
or committed to prison, or what would have become of 
him; and he was still thinking, when the lady glided 
away as she had come. = 

CHAPTER V. 


WHAT rOLLOWED. 


Ir was not from any dread of a breach-of-promise case— 
nothing of the kind—but solely owing to the fact thaf Mal- 
labone could not get that soft white shoulder out of his 
eyes. It haunted him night and day, and the result was 
that one morning a letter of apology came round to all the 
Villagers, expressing Mallabone’s regret for the trick he 
had played; and when, in time, the triumphant party 
went to call upon and thank Gloxinia, they found that she 
was ont. 

Mr. Mallabone was out, too !—gone from fear, his neigh 
hors said, Be that as it may, there was an announcement 
in the morning papers directly after; and a month later 
Gloxinia led Mallabone back, an altered man, who smiled 
instead of blushing when she called him ‘ Alfy, dear!” 
And there was one of the houses in Sangster’s Circus to let. 


Be not ashamed to confess you have been in the wrong. 
it is but owning, what you need not be ashamed of, that 
you now have more sense than you had before—to see 
your error—more humility to acknowledge it, and more 
grace ty correct it, 





THE STREAM. 


su! sweet rippling river, that flowest for ever, 
Reflecting the blue-vaulted sky, 

While lazily sleeping, thou’rt ever forgetting 

How swiftly the sunny days fly. 


— 


The wavy green trees hang lovingly o'er thee, 
And whisper as softly the breeze dances by; 
They live in the sunshine, they live and they care not 
How swiftly the sunny days fly. 


The twittering swallows that play o'er thy bosom, 
And kiss thee so blithely as fluttering by, 

In storm and in sunshine they, too, are forgetful 

he sunny days fly. 





But still must I sorrow while all are so joyful, 
And fear that dull Winter is nigh; 
For thus ’tis in life—we are always forgettin 


How swift 


, 
4 





ly the sunny days fly. 


MY FORGERY. 
HEN, at the close of the year 1576, 
I returned from Texas, having suc- 
ceeded in losing two of the five thou- 
sand pounds which had come to m: 
at my father’s death as my share of 
his personal property, I felt some 
doubt as to how I should dispose of 
myself, my time, and my talents. Of 
the latter I had become a little dis- 
trustful of late, for they certainly had 
not served me well, when brought 
face to face with the exigencies of 
agricultural life in the far West ; and 
C- I resolved that I would think twice 
or thrice before committing myself to another venture. 
As a matter of fact, I thought a great many times; but 
my thinking did not come to much, for I had been idle 
for six months, when one day, in the coffee-room of an 
hotel in one of the large towns in the North of Englan 
which I will call Longborough, I came across my father’ 
old friend, Francis Merrick, the accountant of the w: 





| known firm of Langton, Merrick, Gibbs & Stuart. 


| doesn’t pay in the long run. 


‘“*You don’t mean to say that it is you, Mr. Richard *" 
said he, when I held out my hand to him; ‘you are tha 
very last man I expected to see, for I thought you were 
thousands of miles away. Did you get tired of the 
American farm ?” 

‘Yes, I did,” I answered ; ‘‘or else the American farm 
got tired of me. I know I lost as much money as I 
thought I could afford to lose at once; so I came home, 
thinking I might as well lose my next thousand in Eng- 
land.” 

‘A very sensible idea, I suppose you have begun al- 
What are you doing now ?” 

“Oh, Iam very discreet now. Iam not losing monvy, 
only spending it.” 

‘* Ah, living a lazy life? Very nice thing for the time. 
I shouldn’t mind a couple of months of it myself; but it 
What are you going to do 


re sad y. 


now—something, I suppose ?” 


{ ‘I should be glad enough to do anything ; but what ie 


there that I can do ?” 
Well, you cm doa great many things ; the question is, 
| what you will do. Just now, for instance, I could give 


| you plenty of work in the office, in helping us with the 
| winding up of two large estates we have got in hand, ani 
| the experience you had-some years ago at Wellbri lg: 

would make it fairly easy to you; but of course you 
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‘wouldn’t come. 


MY 





If you will, I'll give you £200 a year, 


willingly.” 
“Done!” I replied; ‘it is a bargain. When shall I 
come ?” 


‘*You don’t mean it ?”’ said Merrick, incredulously. 

‘‘TIndeed I do; I was never more serious in my life.” 

“Very well, then, come on Monday,” said he; andI 
assured him that I would, and that he might expect to see 
me at nine o’clock. 

Our compact had scarcely been made whien he was called 
away, and as soon as my own business was concluded I 
went home, and much surprised my wife by telling her 
what I had done. She was not only surprised, but a little 
hostile, for she evidently considered the clerkship de- 
cidedly infra dig.; but I laughed so persistently at her 
scruples, that she soon became, really or apparently, re- 
signed, 

At half-past eight o’clock on Monday morning I got into 
a train at the little roadside station, near the suburban 
villa which was our temporary home, and before nine I 
was at the office of Langton, Merrick, Gibbs & Stuart. 

Merrick was there, and he welcomed me with his usual 
jolly laugh. It was, he said, before his usual time, but he 
had come down early to see whether I would put in an 
appearance, though he confessed he had not expected me, 

I was taken to a private room, and a junior clerk 
brought in several baskets appallingly full of papers. 
Merrick explained to me part of what needed to be done ; 
and the experience to which he had referred, which had 


been gained in connection with a small estate of my | 


father’s, helped mo tho rest, 

The business was a somewhat long and complicated one, 
but in about a fortnight I had got through it. 
took in hand a similar piece of work, and performed my 
second task much more quickly. As I put into Merrick’s 
hand the final statement, I asked him what I was to do 
next. 

‘‘ This is all the business of this kind,” he said, ‘‘ that wo 
have in hand just now. 
[ have been thinking about for the last two or three days, 


You know that since poor old Marshall, our cashier, died | 


so suddenly, six months ago, Mr. Stuart has been keeping 

he cash; but he is anxious to give it up, and we have 
been looking out for a cashier. Now, if you will take the 
post, it is there for you, and you shall have £300 a year to 
begin with, What do you say ?” 

I told him I could say nothing then, but that if he 
would leave the matter open for twenty-four hours I would 
consider it, talk it over with my wife, and let him know 
my decision in the morning. 


On the morrow I informed Merrick that I accepted the | 
offer ; and I was at once installed in a room down-stairs, | 
with a door and a window opening into the general oflice, | 


and a private door opening into the corridor. I was not 
long in getting into the routine of the work, nor was I 
much longer in making some discoveries of unsuspected 
complications in the inner life of the firm, 

It had been originally founded by a Mr. Langton, and 
my friend Merrick, after serving an apprentieeship to him, 
had become his partner, Mr, Langton’s health had more 
or lesa faile1 while he was a comp uratively young man; a 
paralytic stroke at last put a stop to all his business activ- 
ities ; and as tho business was then growing rapidly be- 
yond Mr. Merrick’s control, it was determined to t.ke in, 
as additional partners, Mr. Langton’s nephew, John Gibbs, 
and the senior clerk, David Stuart, whose long acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of the clients of the firm was really 
as valuable as the capital which might fairly have been 
exnected from an incoming partner. 
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I then | 


But-I will tell you something that | 
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| I found out that Mr. Gibbs, who considered himself 


| the representative of the altogether incapacitated Mr. 
| Langton, had become much dissatisfied with the result of 

the partnership, the offer of which he had, in the first in- 

stance, hailed as an extraordinary piece of luck. He con- 

sidered that the measure of influence he exerted, and the 
| amount of profit he drew, were altogether incommensurate 
with his deserts ; and that if Mr. Merrick, who, as far as 
the outside world was concerned, was really the firm, 
could somehow be removed out of the way, he would then 
gain the position to which he was entitled, 

He had taken Mr. Stuart into his confidence, and in- 
fected him with his views, and it dil not require much 
astuteness to see that instead of Mr. Merrick’s partners 
| being real allies, they were traitors in the camp. Even 
| from me, a comparative stranger and outsider, they took 

very insufticient pains to conceal their feclings ; and I soon 
| became convinced that if at any timo they had an opportu- 
nity of inflicting a blow upon him personally, without in- 
juring the firm, he would certainly not be spared. 

It is, as we know, the unexpected that always happens, 
and when the opportunity came, it came in a way upon 
which the conspirators, as I may call them, could not have 
calculated. . Apart from his connection‘with the tirm, Mr. 
Merrick’s business habits and legal knowledge had ren- 
dered him much sought after by the directors of joint- 
stock undertakings, and there were several large comps- 
nies in Longborough for which he performed secretarial 
| duties. On inquiring for him at the office one morning, 

about seven months after my acceptance of the post o 

cashier, I was told that he had gone to a meeting of direc- 

tors, and that he would not be back for two hours, My 

usual luncheon-time came, and I was just running down 

the steps which led from the door of the corridor intwhich 

our offices were situated to the street, when a cab, which 

had been driven very quickly, suddenly stopped, and Mr. 
; Merrick put his head out of the window. 

‘Tam glad I have caught you here,” he said, ‘ for I 
have not a moment to lose, <A telegram has come which 
| makes it necessary that I should start for Brussels by the 
next train, and I have not had time to countersign these 
checks.” Here he pushed two check-books into my hand. 
‘«They have been signed by two of the directors ; but of 
course they must have my signature as well, I can’t pos- 
sibly sign them now ; so you must go tothe bank and get 
Mr. Grey to accept tho signature of tho firm, and then 
Mr, Gibbs or Mr. Stuart will sign them for you.” 

‘But supposo Mr, Grey wort’t consent ?” I inquired ; 
for I knew that if anything went wrong, the company 
might lose its credit and Mr, Merrick his reputation for 
ever. 

“Oh, tell him he must,” said Mr. Merrick, whose prin- 
cipal failing was a habit of making sure that things would 
| go right—‘‘ tell him he must, and there is no donbt that 
he will.” 

“Well, but if he won't, how am I to let you know? 
What will be your address for the next three days ?” 

‘“‘T can’t tell you, but I will wire to-morrow. Tell Mr. 
Gibbs I shall certainly not be later than Tuesday, and that 
Ithope to be back on Saturday. It will bo all right, you'll 
see. Good-by.” 

And the cab drove off, leaving me standing on th 
causeway with feelings that were decidedly uncomfortable. 

I determined that before going to luncheon I would call 
at the bank, see Mr. Grey, the manager, and set my mind 
at rest. I was fortunata in catching him, and still more 
fortunate in finding him in an accommodating frame of 
mind. I stated my business, and waited for his reply with 
| an anxiety which I tried not to show 
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“Well, Mr. Radford,” he said, tickling his upper lip 


with the feather of his quill pen, as his habit was, ‘of 


course if is not strictly business-like—a little irregular, 


you know—but still, I should like to oblige Mr. Merrick ; | 
and, in short, you may tell Mr. Gibbs or Mr. Stuart that | 


the signature of the firm will be honored, and it will be 
all right.” 

Mr. Grey’s words brought my bad quarter of an hour to 
an abrupt end. A great weight was removed from my 
mind ; that being gone, Richard was himself again, and Late 
a hearty luncheon, feeling perfectly at ease. My worry, as 
' thought, was over—little did I imagine that in a moro 
aggravuiel iorm it was yet before me. 

I went back to the office, and for about a couple of hours 
was engaged upon some work which 1 was bound to finish 
that afternoon. I then took the check-books to Mr. 
Gibbs, told him the circumstances, and said I should be 
glad if he or ; 
Mr. Stuart 
would sign 
the checks, 
either at once 
or during the 
morrow, as I 
should have 
to begin pay- 
ing them out 
early on tho 
morning of 
Wednesday, 
which was tho 
following day. 
To my _ sur- 
prise, instead 
of at once 
consenting, he 
said he would 
not take the 
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check-books then, but would think over the matter, and 
speak to me in the morning. 

This struck me at the time as rather an odd proceeding, 
but nothing more. I must have been very stupid, for in 
spite of all that I knew, I frankly confess that not until I 
lay down on my sofa to enjoy my after-dinner pipe, did 
it really occur to me that he was contemplating o refusal. 
The idea, once conceived, was too horribly reasonable to 
be easily got rid of, and I spent a wakeful and a wretched 
night. 

In the morning my worst fears were realized. When I 
saw Mr. Gibbs, he said he had been thinking the matter 
over, and had come to the conclusion that it would not be 
‘advisable to give the signature of the firm, I reasoned, 
expostulated, and put before him in the strongest words tho 
probable consequences, both to Mr. Merrick and the com- 
| pany, of his unreasonable refusal ; but the long-waited-for 
chance had 
come, and he 
was not going 
to let it slip. 
At lust I said : 

“Well, if 
you won't do 
it, Mr. Stuart 
will. I shall 
ask him.” 

**Ask him, 
by all means,” 
he said, coolly 
turning to his 
newspaper ; 
“but it will 
be of no use. 
I have been 
talking to 
him about it, 
and he quite 
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agrees with me. He won't sign—you'll see if my words 
do not come true.” 

It was now impossible not to perceive that it was a 
concerted plot, and hope nearly died within me; but I 


was not going to leave Merrick to the mercy of these | 


Philistines without ‘making a fight for him. 
on my heel without a word, and walked into Mr. Stuart’s 
Pah 


( ‘a 


[t was, as Mr. Gibbs had ‘predicted, of no use, Mr. 


I turned | 


Stuart refused to sign, and declined to give any reason for | 


lis refusal. Iwas now nonplussed, but I would not quite 
abandon hope. A telegram from Mr. Merrick might come 
moment, and then I could wire to him for instruction 
his unexpected crisis. 

Eleven struck, then twelve, then one ; 
wait any longer. I felt I must now act upon my own re- 
sponsibility ; so I locked up my books, put on my hat, 
and hurried to the bank to lay the matter before Mr, 
Grer. I told him the story, and he listened quietly. 

After I had finished he was silent for some time, and 
did nothing but tickle his lip in a more than usually irri- 
tating manner. At last he said: 


nT 

“auy 
+ 
t 


in 


deed. I can’t advise you at all; I am perfectly helpless 
in the matter. Of course, the checks must be counter- 
signed—you know that as well as I do; and, if the firm 
won't sign, we must have the signature of F. W. W. Mer- 
rick.” 

I thonght that he put the thing in rather curious lan- 
guage, and when I met his eye he was regarding me with 
what I may call an expressionless expression, as if he had 
purposely emptied his face of all meaning, and were lay- 
ing it before me as a problem to be solved. 

‘* What did you say ?” [ inquired, simply to give myself 
time to think. : 

“TI said,” he answered, speaking more slowly and de- 
cisively than before, ‘‘that those checks must have the 
signature of I. W. W. Merrick.” 

** But,” said I, * Mr. Merrick is in Belgium.” 

‘Of course he is, and that is,the difliculty,” said Mr. 
Grey, now regarding me with an odd look which seemed 
to inquire, * Is this fellow, who professes to be a friend of 
Merrick’s, a fool or a coward ?” 

I hope I am not quite either ; aud, by a sudden flash 
of intuition, I saw the nature of the suggestion which had 
80 ingeniously been made to me, I sprang to my feet and 
exclaimed : 

“All right, Mr. Grey. Thank you very much. Iwill 
be managed, no doubt. Good-day.” . 

‘**You are quite welcome,” said he ; 
have told you nothing that you didn’t know before. 
see we must have a signature of some one’s.” 

As our hands met, our eyes met also, and there was 
no doubt that we understood each other. 


‘but, after all, I 
You 
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with its lines and curves—with what art-critics call ‘the 
spirit of the handling ’”’—I took from a drawer a sheet of 
foolsecap, which I began laboriously to cover with the best 
imitations I could manage to produce. 

The signature was by no means an ordinary one, for it 
had a number of eccentric, and apparently purposeless, 
lourishes, and at first it seemed rather chance work. There 
would be a few unmistakably poor and wooden attempts, 
then a fairly free and good one, then more poor ones, then 
another good one, and so on. Gradually, however, tha 
number of failures began to decrease ; at last almost every 
one I produced was all I could desire ; and after working 
steadily for about two hours and a half, I decided my pre- 


paration was complete, 


and I dared not | 


Ithen opened one of the check-books, and for about two 


| hours more I was engaged in signing checks with the name 


“It is very awkward, Mr. Radford—very awkward, in- | 
] 


of my absent friend and employer. ‘There were about a 
hundred and seventy of them in all, and the total amount 
represented was over twenty thousand pounds, It was after 
midnight when I joined my wife, who had been waitin;; 
for me in the drawing-room, wondering what had kept mo 
so long. I told her that I had been doing some oflice-work 
which I was bound to have ready for the morning ; and, 
having taken a couple of glasses of whisky to steady m 
nerves, and insure my having a good night's rest, went off 
to bed with a perfectly easy mind. 

[did not feel so easy the next morning, when, about 
half an hour after my arrival at the office, the earliest of 
the company’s creditors presented himself and asked for 
his money. The conviction that I had possibly ruined 
myself in endeavoring to save Mr. Merrick, forced itself 
upon me, and I felt strongly tempted to throw the check- 
books into the fire. But I had gone too far ; I had crosse: 
the Rubicon, and I might as well burn my boats at once. 
The utterly commonplace and unsuspicious manner in 
which creditor number one examined the check, folded it 
up and placed it in his pocketbook, helped to set me at my 


ease. Number two disturbed me less, and with number 
three I felt quite comfortable. Still, my nerves were on 
the stretch; for I knew that many of the checks would be 


presented that day, and I could not help feeling terribly 
eager to know what reception they would meet with at the 
bank. I turned rather sick two or three times when the 
recipients seemed to examine their checks rather curiously ; 
and at last came a horrible moment. Abont one o’clock 
my door was opened, rather hastily, it seemed to me, anil 
a man entered to whom I had given a check for a hundred 
and seventy pounds and a few odd shillings, only half an 


| hour before. He held the check in his hand, and I thouglit, 


I went back to the office in a state of unusual excite- | 


ment, but I got through my work as usual, and did not 
leave for home until the iegular time. I took with me 
the two check-books, and about half a dozen letters and 
other documents, on each of which appeared the signature 
which Mr. Grey had told me so emphatically he must have 
—the signature of l’. W. W. Merrick. 

[ rather alarmed my wife by eating and drinking about 
half my usual quantity ; but I had business before me 
which required that both head and hands should be up to 
the mark, and I was not going to run the risk of putting 
them out of order. Dinner concluded, I went up-stairs to 


my little library, lighted a pipe, opened and placed on 
the tablo one of the letters from the packet, and after 
studying the signature fur some time to familiarize myscli 


| here. 


“Tt has come at last; they have refused to cash it.” My 
heart almost stopped ; bat I managed to say, with an ap- 
pearance of coolness : 

** Well, Mr. Judson, what can I do for you now ?” 

“*T have come about this check,” he said ; but I knew 
that only too well. 

“What about the check?’ I 
isn’t it ?” 

“Well, it’s right, and it isn’t right,” he replied, “It 
seems that my partner, Mr. Wills, has a private account 
against the company for forty-three pounds ten, and Mr. 
Merrick promised it should be included in this settlc- 
ment; but this is only the amount of the regular monthly 
bill.” 

“Tf that is all,” said I, “tell Mx. Wills to set his mind at 
rest ’’—words cannot tell how grateful I felt to Mr. Judson 
for setting my mind at rest—‘‘there is a check for him 
The accounts were really separate, and they have 
been kept separate to avoid confusion. He can have it 
now if he will come for it.” 


asked ; ‘‘it is all right, 
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This little seare upset me for the afterncon ; but I had 
no similar shock. ‘The checks were paid out, and, as I 
neard nothing of them, I took it for granted that they had 
been honored. Many had been called for, many had been 
sent away ; and when Monday morning came I had fewer 
than a dozen left, and they were only for small amounts. 
{ was involved in some perplexing calculations, when I 
heard some one enter, and, looking up, I saw Mr. 
Merrick. 

*‘ Here I am,” said he, in his usual free-and-casy munner. 
‘How are you, and how have you got on ?” 

‘‘T am pretty well,” I replied ; ‘and I have got on bet- 
ter than I might; but I have had a queer time of it.” 

“(Queer time of it ?” he asked ; ‘‘ queer in what way ?” 

‘Mr. Gibbs and Mr, Stuart refused to sign the checks of 
the Longborough Metal Company.” 

“Refused to sign!” he exclaimed, with a countenance 
from which all color had fled ; ‘what do you mean ?” 

“T mean what I say,” I returned ; ‘‘ but we had better 
go into your office, and I will tell you about it.” 

I took the check-books with me, and said: 

‘* Don't be uneasy, I have managed everything. A!] has 
been paid but several trifling matters, as you will see.” 

He opened the check-books, stared at the counterfoils, 
stared still harder at the few checks still remaining, and 
then asked, excitedly : 

‘What's this ? 
I never wrote it.” 

‘Of course you didn’t,” I said ; * Z wrote it. 
hundred and seventy-three of them.” 

‘But it’s forgery,” he said. 

* Just so,” I replied, 

“And the punishment for forgery is penal servitude,’ 

‘**Eixactly; but no one can proceed against me but you, 
and I don’t think you will.” 

“T should think not. By Jove, Richard, you've saved 
me from those scoundrels, I shall never forget this to the 
last day of my life. Idon’t know what might have hap- 
pened if those checks had not been ready. But what made 
you think of it ?” 

[ told him the story as it has been told here, and he im- 
mediately suggested that Mr. Grey must be seen at once, 
[ assented, and in a few minutes we found ourselves in Mr. 
Grey’s parlor, face to face with the manager and his ever- 
lasting lip-tickling quill. 

Merrick began : ‘* We have come, Mr. Grey ’’—when he 
was interrupted by Mr. Grey himself, who put up his 
hands and said : 

“‘What does it matter why you have come? I don’t 
want to hear. I would rather not hear; and, as a matter 
of fact, I won’t hear, I think you had better go without 
trying to tell me anything. It is much the wisest thing to 
do, I assure you.” 

Merrick was taken aback at this reception ; but I was 
only amused, and said : 

‘Mr. Grey is right, depend upon it. There are things it 
is of no use talking about, and we may as well go.” 

It was, indeed, Hobson’s choice; so we left the manager 
to himself and to his titillating quill, and adjourned to a 
neighboring hotel, where, over luncheon, the story was 
tol again with greater fullness of detail. 

Merrick thanked me again and again for what I had 
done, and in the excess of his gratitude made me an offer 
Which was particularly tempting to me as I was then situ- 
ated, but which I did not think it right to accept until it 
Was repeated in a calmer mood a few days afterward. 

The result of my acceptance was to bring us into very 
unreserved relationship with each other; but, though we 
became more intimate than it is the lot of most business 


I wrote a 





| in Ecuador a whole district derives its name from it, 


This is wy signature, sure enough ; but | 





friends to be, there was one subject of which he could 
never be induced to talk, and away from which he always 
turned the conversation when I seemed to be leading it in 
that direction, Need I say that the forbidden theme was 
my forgery ? 


PANAMA HATS, 


An indigenous production of the Isthmus of Panama 
is the ‘“‘Jipijapa” (Carludovica palmata, R. and P.), 
a palm-like plant, of whose unexpanded leaves the far- 
famed Panama hats are plaited. This species of Carludo- 
vica is distinguished from all others by being terrestrial, 
never climbing, and bearing fan-shaped loaves. Theo 
leaves are from six to fourteen feet high, and their lamina 
about four feet across. The spathe appears toward the 
end of the dry season—in February and March. In tho 
Isthmus the plant is called Portorico, and also Jipijapa, 
but the latter appellation is the more common, and is dif- 
fused all along the coast as far as Peru and Chili; while 
The 
plant is common in Panama and Darien, especially in 
half-shady places, but its geographical range is by no 
means confined to them. It is found all along the western 
shores of New Granada and Ecuador, and has been found 
even at Salango, where, however, it seems to reach its 
most southern limit. 

The Jipijapa, or Panama hats, are principally manu- 
factured in Veraquas and western Panama. Not all, how- 
ever, known in commerce by that name are plaited in the 
Isthmus; by far a greater proportion being made in 
Manta, Monte Christi and other parts of Ecuador. The 
hats are worn almost in the whole American Continent and 
the West Indies, and would probably bo equally used in 


J 


| Europe did not their high price (varying from $2 to $150) 


prevent their importation, They are distinguished from 
all others by consisting only of a single piece, and by 
their lightness and flexibility. They may be rolled up 
and put into the pocket without injury. In the rainy 


| season they are apt to get black, but by washing with 


soap and water, besmearing them with lime-juice, or 
any other acid, and exposing them to the sun, their white- 
ness is easily restored. 

So little is known about these hats, that it may not be 


| out of place to give an account of their manufacture. The 





straw (paja), previous to plaiting, has to undergo several 
processes, The leaves are gathered before they unfold, 
all their ribs and coarser veins removed, and the rest, 
without being separated from the base of the leaf, is re- 
duced to shreds, After having been exposed to the sun 
for a day, and tied into a knot, the straw is immersed in 
boiling water until it becomes white. It is then hung up 
in a shady place, and subsequently bleached for two or 
three days. The straw is now ready for use, and in this 
state sent to different places, especially to Peru, where the 
Indians manufacture from it those beautiful cigar-cases, 
which sometimes bring as high as $30 each. The plaiting 
of the hats is very troublesome, It commences at the 
crown and finishes at the brim. The hats are made on a 
block, which is placed upon the knees, and requires to 
be constantly pressed with the breast. According to their 
quality, more or less time is required for their comple- 
tion—the coarser ones may be finished in two or three 
days, while the finest may take as many months, The 
best times for plaiting are the morning hours and the 
rainy season, when the air is moist. In tho middle of the 
day, and in dry, clear weather, the straw is apt to break ; 
and this, when the hat is finished, is betrayed by knots, 
and much diminishes the value, 
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IN A PIT.—“ LOSING HER BALANCE, SHE SLIPPED OVER THE EDGE, AND CAME PLUMP DOWN BY SIDNEY’S SIDE.” 


“IN A PUT.” 


Srmpnery STRAHAN swore an inarticulate oath, and dashed 
the newspaper from his hand. Hood talks of shutting the 
door with a ‘‘moderate damn.” Sidney’s oath was ex- 
pressed in the furious way in which he threw down his 
paper. 

‘*Well, my boy, what’s the row ?” languidly ejaculated 
his companion—a fair-haired youth, with pale-blue eyes, 
who was ardently endeavoring to color his amber meer- 
schaum. 

‘I’m a fool to grow angry over such stale news,” said 
Sidney, with a half-laugh ; ‘‘ the idea of a paper two months 
old exciting any feeling whatever! Why, the Confederates 
may be firing cannon in Boston now, and roasting Wendell 
Phillips over a bonfire of his own speeches! Isn’t that a 
jolly idea? But when I read of the screaming shells fall- 
ing into Charleston, my own beautiful home, my blood 
boiled.” 

Poor deluded Sidney had all the rebel phrases, and was 
as rabid as any. 

‘“*T suppose the plantation is gone to the dogs, and the 
people to the Yankees, I don’t know what better I can do 

Vol. XI., No, 2—10. 


than to set up a tavern in this miserable little place. It’s 
a magnificent country, and chamdis-hunting would supply 
me with excitement. When I got tired of life, I could let 
myself quietly drop from some magnificent peak, like La 
Grand Motte—and go.” 

‘***As one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
and lies down to quiet dreams,’” cried the other. ‘* Sidney, 
my boy, I’ve had enough of Switzerland, and I feel as if 
I’d swallowed a glacier, and the noise of the waterfalls 
sounds ever in my ears. This inn of Laral has finished 
me. My bed last night was athing of horror. As for the 
bit of sausage I ate for my breakfast, never, never shall I 
forget it while reason holds her throne in this benighted 
brain. I can bear no more. Exhausted nature refuses 
to support me under these accumulated miseries, I 
must desert you—unless you'll come back to Lyons at 
once.” 

“Not I,” said Sidney, laughing. ‘‘I like this wild spot, 
where I can’t hear of wars and rumors of wars till the 
news is so stale that one can imagine anything. I'll join 
you after a while, Cathcart ; but just now I’m in search of 
adventures—something to work up into a telling novel, 
you know.” 
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“Ch, yes ; ‘The One-eyed Gnome; or, The Deserted 
Inn of Laral,’ that would be a good titie. I wish the land- 
lord would fetch along a gnome, by-the-by; they are the 
little jokers who keep the treasures in the hearts of the 
mountains, I believe, if my mythology serves me true. 
*What ho, there—slave !’ would I cry; ‘bring me a half- 
peck of diamonds, and a few dozen pearls on the half-shell.’ 
Oh, for the good old days of chivalry and romance, when 
all things were possible !” 

And Mace Cathcart looked mournfully at his meerschaum, 
shook hands with his friend, and left the room to arrange 
his effects, 

Sidney stood for a while, staring moodily from the 
wretched little window of the hovel called an inn. He 
looked out on a scene of savage wildness, The plain of 
Laral was rich with luxuriant vegetation, but the mountain 
passes led through forests of stunted pines, and bare, bald 
mountain peaks, and deep ravines and headlong mountain 
torrents, spanued by fragile bridges. 

Sidney was something of an artist, and he found that 
Nature was grand, if the sausages were bad, so he de- 
cided that he could endure life at Laral for a few days, at 
least. 

An August sun poured brightness over all, No sultry 
languors steeped the senses and made all effort a toil. The 
light only stimulated like golden wine, and the voices of a 
hundred waterfalls, calling in their leaps from rock to rock, 
seemed to invite our hero out of the close, beer-stained, 
smoke-hued room in the little ‘ gast-haus” to the mount- 
nin air and liberty. He would not take any guide but his 
“Murray.” He could never bear his own mood or 
thoughts to be broken into by an untutored companion 
with some commonplace piece of information familiar to 
his mind as household words. Besides, he was a young 
Southerner, full of dash and daring, and there was some- 
thing in braving danger that sent the blood tingling in his 
veins. He would long ago have joined the ranks of rebels 
in Southern plains, but he was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. She had gained a promise from 
him that he would never enter the ranks, and then she had 
sent him to Europe to make sure of it. He had gone will- 
ingly. Since he could not join the fray, he was glad to 
put miles of sea and land between him and the combat, 
where he might have made a name and fame. He had 
been wandering somewhat aimlessly about with his gay 
companion, Mace Cathcart, who was a man without a coun- 
try, so completely did he seem to ignore the strife of his 
native land. Dut this mercurial friend never entered into 
Sidney’s graver moods, and he could see him leave without 
much pain, although the sense of loneliness seemed to wrap 
him about moro utterly than before, 

The host, Herr Brunn, greeted Sidney with a mild grunt 
as he passed him. Herr Brunn felt himself superior to 
these infatuated travelers who went mad about the scenery, 


though he chuckled over the money brought in by their | 
He considered the frenzy for travel a form of | 


delusions. 








| 


mild madness which needed change of scene instead of | 
| all his fresh young hopes, all his soaring ambition, all the 


straitjackets, The finest prospect to him was a good 
dinner—a sight he seldom enjoyed, and knew nothing of 
creating. 

Madame Brunn, having shaken up the miserable beds, 
was now shaking up one of her miserable children as Sid- 
ney started off. But she good-naturedly dropped her work, 
and came running out with some brown bread and a bit of 
cheese that Jooked like some ancient fossil. 

“One cannot dine off the avalanches, you know,” she 
said, with a broad smile. “You may be hungry.” 

Sidney nodded, and put the queer-looking stuff in his 


pocket without a thought, He meditated for a moment | 


| was to try his voice, 





which of the four passes from Laral he should explore for 
his day’s walk, with an intention of studying the bearings 
and coming back before night if possible ; if not, thero 
were pasturages or chalets where he could find lodging fcr 
the night. 

The path ascended gradually iuto a stunted pine forest. 
He saw the bare mountains frowning above him, and the 
waterfalls, like vails of finest lawn, dropping over the 
rocks, The air seemed full of foam and sparkle, as if na- 
ture were this day in a roilicking mood—as if she made 
herself a child this day, and was out enjoying a holiday, 
dancing in the breezy pines, leaping in the foam-crested 
cataracts, nodding in the myriad flowers that looked up 
with bright faces as Sidney Strahan passed by. 

Something of the exhilaration of nature stole into his 
heart after a while. He forgot the distant war, and felt 
only the present peace. He was young, and life held out 
for him golden vistas still. Not all the hopes of his vigor- 
ous manhood could be quenched in the sea of blood that 
was deluging his home ; not all the blossoms of life could 
be gathered to make way for the ‘blood-red blossom of 
war, with its heart of fire.” Hope painted rosy visions this 
day, as he drank in the elastic mountain air like new wine. 


When the sun grew too warm, he turned into the woods, 


and found a refreshing coolness, and the pungent pine 
odors so grateful to the sense. He began to grow vulgarly 
hungry, and amused himself with trying to splinter frag- 
ments from his fossil cheese. 

“Tf I had a little gunpowder I might blast it,” he said, 
aloud, with an audible laugh, 

At the very words the solid earth opened under his feet, 
and he descended, with a motion too rapid to be agreeable, 
into mother Nature’s bosom. Now, that is a place we are 
fond of apostrophizing, but few would care to be admitted 
even to her inmost heart alive—and Sidney did not know, 
till he had shaken himself, whether he was really alive, or 
had been suddenly translated and struck with wings. How- 
ever, he felt so bruised and aching that he concluded he 
was still mortal ; and, besides, as angelic creatures are not 
dowered with “shins,” and his had been considerably 
barked in the fall, that settled the question. He was still 
Sidney Strahan—but where was he ? 

He had often boasted of his great descent, but he had 
better reason now than ever. How deep the pit was, he 
could only judge by the opening at the top. The sides 
were too smooth to climb, and there he was, trapped like 
a wild beast—he, Sidney Strahan, ‘‘the heir of all the 
ages, in the foremost ranks of time,’’ to die in a hole like a 
dog ! 

His first care, after finding that he possessed his limbs, 
He called aloud, but the sides of the 
pit seemed to send back the sound. He shrieked in all the 
languages he could muster. He cursed in French, he 
prayed in German, and then he grew silent, and began to 
think soberly over his chances in plain English. He did 
not know that life was so sweet to him till now that it 
seemed slipping away from his grasp. All his aspirations, 


possibilities of life and love were marshaled before him, 
and they seemed like a funeral procession as they passed in 
melancholy file. 

But he could not die this way. He would have a tussle 
with fate, at least. He had a kuife about him, and he be- 
ean to try and cut holes in the side of the pit, by which he 
might climb up, but the blade of his knife struck rock and 
splintered into bits. He dropped it with a despairing cry, 
and sat down again to think. 

How high was the sun? he wondered. Had it been 
hours or only minutes since he walked in the sunshine ? 
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How long before the gray night would settle down and 
make the pit black with gloom ? What if some wild ani- 
mal should tumble in on him, and share his dismal abode ? 
The slow minutes lagged away, time stood still, life stood 
still, the silence swooned about him. He broke it once 
more by frantic cries, by shrieks—but not by impre- 
cations, 

For the thing was growing too solemn. He knew this 
was & lonely spot. Only chance, or the God who guides 
what we call chance, could send him help. God! Could 
is be possible that he must meet his Maker so soon? He 
had thought so little of death in his young, vigorous life ! 
It seemed so far off, and vague and dim ; but now it might 
be drawing nearer, nearer, as surely as the twilight was 
dimming the golden light of day. Trifling sins grew into 
fearful magnitude before him. He had been concerned 
only about vanities ; the shining baits of this world had 
held him in thrall; he had lived for this life alone, and 
now he was going to lose it ; this world had held the goal 
of all his hopes, and now he must leave it for another. 

What was it to die? How would it come tohim? In 
long stupor, or in a sudden, sharp agony, like a two-edged 
sword, dividing asunder the bones and marrow, or in graw- 
ing hunger-pains, or in tortures like tho rack? A cold 
moisture bedewed his forehead. Was Sidney Strahan a 
coward, then, that he trembled and cowered at the dread 
thoughts which haunted him? He could have faced death 
exultantly in battle, but that was another thing, with the 
flag floating above him, and the triumphant acclaims of 
his comrades echoing about him ; but here, without notice 
or honor, to wait silently for death, to face it alone, to feel 
the ice stealing into the veins, and the iron grasp on the 
beating heart, with no love-word, no gentle touch! And 
his mother would wait an@ look in vain for tidings of her 
boy—ah, no wonder he covered his face with his hands and 
grouned aloud } 

Then he called aloud again, and tried to scale the slip- 
pery sides of the pit; then he sat down in a sort of dumb 
despair, and saw the opening at the top, from which ho 
had seen waving pine-boughs, with the light on them, 
slowly dim away into darkness, and he knew the stars 
were out, and the evening lamps were lit in myriad homes, 
and loved ones were gathered about each other, talking 
over the events of the day. 

If he had never started on this mad expedition, if Cath- 
cart had staid with him, if it had rained, if—a thousand 
possibilities began to vex him. Sometimes through the 
long night he fell into a feverish doze—feverish, yet with 
strange chills creeping over him, and dreamed that he was 
in his old haunts, and waked with a sudden agony, like a 
dagger driven home, to find that he was in the pit, far 
from human reach or help. 

And so the morning broke, chill and gray. He took out 
his watch to see if he could distinguish the hour, but it 
had run down. He could mark the sun brightening the 
pine-boughs over him, however, and knew that the joyous 
light was pouring into the homes of men, and wakening 
fhem to active life. His heart quickened to a painful 
throbbing as he caught a distant sound, that seemed more 
than the wind playing upon the vibrant pines. Hope and 
life seemed to come back to him in joyous thrills. He 
could hear footsteps now, and voices, He called aloud. 

The comers seemed superstitious. They were silent for 
& moment, and Sidney grew numb with fear. But the 
tramping of many feet reassured him. He made himself 
heard again, in voice and language which they could not 
mistake for a spirit’s, ‘Then he heard them parley. 

“It’s a man in the pit Pierre Challot had for his vege- 
tables last Winter ; you know the old miser kept ’em here, 





and dealt ’em out to the whole canton at a great price. I 
never rightly knew where it was,” 

‘*It was covered only with brush, you fee,” said a 
womans voice, 

‘Don’t stand there chattering, but help me out,” cried 
Sidney, with some impatience. 

The speakers were clearing 
had made quite an opening. 

** Ja, naturlich,” granted one; “after waiting so long, 
don’t be ina hurry. You see, we have no ladder.” 

‘** And no ropes,” said another. 

Sidney looked up at the faces bending over him, and 
fancied they appeured villainous enough. 
did not see, but he heard her say : 

** He looks like a gentleman. I warrant he has a gold 
watch ; get the watch for me, Pierre, and ~ will never say 
‘No’ again.” 

“The she-devil !” muttered Sidney to himself, as he 
heard this sentiment met by a ‘* Bravo, Cerise ! only wait.” 

Sidney now thought he would try his eloquence on 
these savago hearts. 

‘Now, my men,” he said, in as hearty’a tone as he 
could command, ‘‘I don’t ask you to waste your time for 
nothing ; get me out, and you shall be well paid, but I 
don’t want to be robbed. My watch was a gift from my 
from my father, who is dead. I will 


away the brushwood, and 


‘The woman he 


mother—it camo 
promise to distribute the prico of it among you fairly 
when I am once more at the inn, where I can command 
the money.” 

‘‘Ho ! words are cheap,” called one, roughly. ‘‘ See, I 
will put down a string, and you can tie the watch to it, and 
your purse, and any rings you may have about you, for 
Cerise here has a weakness for such things. Then we can 
be sure of your good faith.” 

‘* How can I be sure of yours ?” cried Sidney, in a pas- 
sion. ‘How do I know that you will not make off with 
my valuables, and leave me to die in this infernal hole? I 
believe that is your design. I refuse.” 

‘‘Ah, well! that is as monsieur pleases,” said the 
spokesman ; and, to Sidney’s great horror, he heard them 
tramping away. 

Could it be? Was he letting his last hope of life slip 
away from him? They had only to wait a few days, and 
they could come and take the booty unmolested. But there 
were so many of them, some one would be tempted to 
return, He grew ravenously hungry, and would have 
given his watch for a good dinner. He saw the pine-boughs 
grow golden-green in the deepening sunlight, and knew 
the morning was wearing on to noon. It seemed ages 
since he had started out on his walk ; he appeared to have 
lived years in this pit. 

But at noon the men came again, with the same offer. 
He had no alternative but to risk his watch and trust 
them. 

**Come, Cerise, lend your ribbon,” said one, 

A long pine branch, with a fluttering blue ribbon at the 
end, was let down. Sidney could not reach it. A few 
muttered oaths, and another bit of string was added. 

‘‘He makes difficulties,” said Cerise, leaning over, in 
her eagerness, and taking the matter in her own hands, 
being specially interested in the watch. With anxious 
gaze, peering down, she leaned further and further, till, 
losing her balance, she slipped over the edge, and came 
plump down by Sidney’s side. 

Here was a predicament. <A fortunate chanco the young 
man considered it, because now his safety was sure. He 
did not give even a glance at his companion, but shouted 
to the astonished men above: 


‘Now I make no more bargains, You cannot get this 
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girl till you save me. 
able men, and take me out.” 

This was not very chivalrous for a Sonth Carolinian, it | 
must be confessed, but remember Sidney felt that his life | 
trembled in the balance, and that he was dealing with | make you welcome to my poor abode. 


brigands. 


away again. 

“They are 
going for 
ropes,” Sid- 
ney thought, 
and he made 
himself easy ; 
but they had 
gone stolidly 
back to their 
work. 

After a 
while,Sidney 
began to 
wonder that 
his compan- 
ion made no 
sign ; she had 
been loud 
enoughabove 
ground, but 
she had of- 
fered no re- 
monstrancec 
to her com- 
panions leav- 
ing her. He 
eould see her 
well enough, 
even in that 
half light, 
and he saw 
that she lay 
in a stunned 
way, that she 
had smooth 
blonde braids 
and a fair 
skin, and her 
eyes were 
shut. 

*‘And serves 
her right, the 
magpie !’" he 
said, in a 
hard, cold 
way ; then a 
shudder 
eame over 
him, as he 
thought she 
might be 
dead. How 


I shall prevent it. Act like reason- 
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peasant girl, with an innocent child’s face, and a mouth 
full of rosy curves. 
** Ah, where am I ?” she cried. 
‘*Mademoiselle,” said Sidney, with mock courtesy, ‘I 
I have not been 


able to make many preparations, as you did not announce 
The men telked a little among themselves, then walked | your coming ; but my cook has goce to market, and will 
8 > g y g 
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probably 
very soon 
serve us up a 
choicerepast, 
What would 
you like? a 
bit of cha- 
mois __-veni- 
son, or-—just 
oxpress a 
preference.” 
Cerise first 
stared in 
blank wonder 
at the young 
man, and 
then began 
to ery, fear- 
ing she was 
shut up with 
a lunatie. 
‘*Oh, have 
they left 
me?” - she 
screamed; 
*‘and Pierre 
has vowed 
again and 
again that he 
loved me— 
the dolt! the 
miserable 
poltroon !” 
and various 
other epi- 
thets not to 
be repeated. 
** You see, 
you came to 
this through 
too eager 
pursuit of 
riches,” said 
Sidney, un- 
relentingly. 
“But it’s a 
good turn to 
me. Do you 
think I 
would let 
your Pierre 
save you? 
You're my 


horrible ! like some old penalty for crime of which he had | hostage for their good faith ; I must stand above there 


heard, to be chained, as it were, to a dead body, and never 
to be released till death came to him, and broke the hor- 
He could not resist taking her hand, to see if 


rible spell. 


the pulse still beat. 

Not in any kindness—with repulsion rather—but he 
could not help seeing that the hand was dimpled. The 
girl raised her head at the touch, and stared with wide- 
epen, blue, forget-me-not eyes. She was pretty, this 





ney’s benefit. 


before you can hope.” 

Cerise scarcely understood Sidney’s language, but she 
gathered enough to know that he was going to make her 
his security for his own safety. 
once, and her eyes flashed. 

«You are a coward !” she screamed, and turned over all 
the opprobrious epithets she had used for Pierre to Sid- 
**T hate you—ah !” 


Her tears were dried at 
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Sidrey laughed—hungry as he was, he actually laughed. 

‘‘You amuse me; this is as good as a vaudeville. I only 
hope I shall not eat you, if those delightful compatriots of 
yours, whose generous devotion to the cause of humanity 
I shall never forget, do not soon come back. You look 
quite plump.” 

Cerise shrank back in real terror. This foreigner, who 
could tell ?—perhaps in his own country they devoured 
fat maid:ns. She knew she was plump indeed. She 
began to regret it now, and all the hard names she had 
called him. 

‘Oh! if the gracious Herr would spare her life, she 
would never offend his ears again. She wasa poor girl, 
with an aged mother—ah, if he ate her, she would disagree 
with him, sure, naturlich !” 

Sidney thought he had made her suffer enough. Poor, 
ignorant little wretch, he must not blame her too much for 
ti. faults of her education. He began to pity her—she 
looked so childish and so pretty., 

“* Why did you covet my watch ?” he asked. 

*T never had one in my hand but once,” she said, 
**and they seemed such odd, live things. Do they reaily 
go on and on when you're asleep ?” 

** Mine’s stopped now,” said Sidney, regretfully ; then, 
after a pause—‘‘ I suppose you had some dinner ?” 

**T didn’t eat all mine,” said the girl; ‘*I was in such 
@ way about the watch, that I could not. Here it is,” and 
she handed a piece of brown bread to Sidney. 

This generosity on her part touched him. He did not 
consider that the girl knew she was in his power, and 
gave the bread as an offering to appease him. He gave 
her credit for finer feeling—she did not know where her 
next morsel would come from, yet she gave all to him. 
The bread was delicious, but he only permitted himself to 
eat half of it. 

** You are a very good littlo thing,” he said. ‘I think 
we had better be fricnds, as there is not room enough here 
to fight.” 

**Oh ! if the noble Herr would feel friendly to her, she 
would be too thankful,” Cerise answered, with an humble 
air; ‘‘she was too far beneath him, truly.” 

*“*No; we stand cn the same level here,” said Sidney, 
laughing ; and the girl grew less timid, and talked to him 
of her life, of her work, and the few pleasures she had en- 
joyed. Of course, she did not tell him half ; unconsciously, 
yet with a sort of womanly instinct, she left out much 
that would have shocked his refined taste ; now and then 
a coarse word escaped her, but that was the effect of asso- 
ciation, he thought, and he looked in her fair face and 
forgot it all. ; 

Then he began to speculate upon the pleasure it would 
be to develop and refine this untutored child of nature—to 
paint the lily, and give a perfume to the violet. She was 
very young, not more than sixteen. Sidney hegan to pic- 
ture her in a fashionable costume, with lace drooping about 
the freshly tinted face, and filmy draperies floating about 
those rounded limbs. 

‘*How would you like, Cerise, to go to Paris ?” 

To Paris! It was better to this ignorant child than 
heaven. The viclet eyes flashed, as if flooded with sun- 
shine. 

**Ah! monsieur did but jest.” 

“Do you love Pierre too much to go ?” asked Sidney, 
end he wondered at the interest he felt in her answer. 

Cerise did not hesitate long : 

“Love him ?—never. Ah! between Pierre and Paris, 


” 


one does not hesitate long.” 
**T think a couple of years in a pension there, Cerise, 
would make a lady of you, and then it would be a differ- 





ent kind of a husband you would get from that clod, 
Pierre.” 

Oh! a pension, That word was like a cold shower-bath 
to the glowing imagination of the girl. She had thought 
of gorgeous toilets, and the theatre, and the Jardin Mabiile ; 
but a pension—books and stupid 1ules ! Still, she could be 
content for two years, if liberty came afterward. 

She grew quite sparkling and joyous, and Sidney began 
to wonder whether a worse misfortune than falling in the 
pit had overtaken him—namely, falling in love. 

But he soon entered into the spirit of her childish 
mirth ; and the men, who came again to reconnoitre, were 
surprised to hear a sound like a laugh from their prisoner. 

This time Cerise refused to be saved, and the men, at 
last, instigated by Pierre, who could no longer endure the 
separation from his love, lowered a rope-ladder and helped 
Sidney into daylight. He took back all the proprieties, 
when he stepped upon upper earth, and comprehended :t 
oncethat he must’only be the benefactor of Cerise through 
some elderly lady. He grew so distant, that the poor 
child began to think Paris was a dream. 

He sutisfied the men as best he could, and turned his 
steps toward his inn, feebly enough ; but Cerise followed 
him, and called Pierre to his aid. 

“*T shall not forget you, nor my promise,” he said, as he 
left them, and Cerise was fain to content herself, and turn 
away with her sulky adorer, who had regarded the two 
with grim amazement. 

In the course of a week, Sidney heard from his friend, 
Cathcart ; and most opportunely, he learned that Mace’s 
aunt, an elderly lady of peculiar disposition, was at pres- 
ent residing in Paris. Sidney immediately wrote, and 
adjured Mece, for the sake of old friendship, etc., to fur- 
ther him in his plans about Cerise, by gaining his Aunt 
Tab’s consent to receive ‘her as an inmate in her house. 
His aunt would be of advantage in helping to form her 
mind, and, at the same time, an elegant model of manners, 
Seeing Sidney had never seen the lady, he was safe in suy 
ing anything. 

Miss Tabitha Cathcart lived in an odd little house on 
the Rue de Fosse, with a bird-fancier on the first floor, 
and a decayed marquise on the third, while in the attic a 
radical republican made his home, who always talked of 
‘poor, dear Robespierre.” Miss Tabitha made herself 
happy with various hobbies, and at present was engaged 
on a “cookery-book,” which was to excel Soyer, When 
she first saw Cerise, she said, immediately : ‘ Poor child! 
her diet has been sadly neglected,” and the only question 
she asked her was, ‘‘ Would you like your chicken in /ri- 
cassee or bouillon ?” 

Cerise shook her pretty head, and muttered, ‘I do not 
understand,” which convinced Aunt Tubitha at once that 
she had lived all her life in heathen darkness, But here 
was a field for her labors, 

Aunt Tab went vigorously to work, and did not despair 
of educating this young savage up to a refined taste, even 
for truffles, in the course of time. Indeed, Cerise soon 
showed herself a more promising scholar in that line tl. an 
in any other, and diligently ate her way through the cock- 
ery-book, whose every receipt was to be tried at home 
before being given to the public. 

Aunt Tabitha sent bulletins to Sidney from time to time 
of the progress of his protégée, in this wise : 

“DeaR £rr:—Mademoiselle progresses favorably; tried her 
hand at a potage to-day, and succeeded to admiration. She is 
mild and equable—creamy, I might say, in disposition; a little 
spice, or, if I might say it, a dash of Jemon—acid, rather, would 
make her more piquant. She begins to read and write a little. 
She has set her heurt on a coral necklace and earrings, and sends 
her love,” ete, 








“At last letters began to come, written in an odd, strag- 


are mine, by all the laws of love; I shall make you mine by the 
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gliog hand, and Sidney laughed at the interest with which 
he read them. He determined, finally, to visit Paris for 
himself, and see whether his bud was blossoming into a 
perfect zose. 

Cerise had been there six months, and considered herself 
happy. She was a little afraid of monsieur, her benefac- 
tor, but attired herself in her most bewitching dress, 
when he was expected—a mauve-colored merino, much 
decorated with gilt buttons, and a cluster of marguerites 
in her hair. She had already learned some of the Parisian 
arts of dress, 

Sidney could not help exclaiming when he saw her. He 
took her to a concert that night—in company with Aunt 
Tab, of course—but he scarcely listened to the music in 
watching that fresh, flower-like face, with its rose-flushes 
and soft curves, its shining eyes and glossy golden braids, 
crowned with a dainty device of ribbon and lace called a 
hat. He grew quite jealous of a stalwart, dark-browed 
fellow, who stared much at Cerise, and was ready to knock 
him down when he jostled against them on their way out. 

‘*The music was very tender,” said Aunt Tab. 

**Did you see that fellow who stared at you so consum- 
edly, Cerise ?” said Sidney, angrily. 

Cerise opened the most innocent blue eyes : 

“‘Where? What was he like ?” at the same time she 
held fast a tiny note, which had been slipped into her 
hand, 





thought of it no more. 

*‘T shall marry her,” he said to Aunt Tab that night, 
when they were alone; ‘she is a true child of nature, un- 
spoiled by the arts of a woman of the world. She will 
bring me an untried heart, fresh and free from guile ; 
better to me is this wild flower than the gaudiest blossom 
that ever perfumed a gay parterre.” 

*‘Of course you'll marry her,” Aunt Tab returned, 
briskly. ‘‘I saw that from the beginning; in another 
year she'll havo finished the cookery-book, and be fit for 
a wife; for I maintain, my dear Sidney, that the greater 
part of domestic misery comes from bad cooking. How 
can a man be fond when he is writhing with the colic, or 
obliging when he feels as if he had swallowed a brick ? 
Depend upon it, Cerise will make you happy. She has 
got as far as croquettes, and can make veal taste like 
chicken ; you will not complain.of her, I am sure.” 

Sidney went to bed in a happy frame of mind. Tospend 
his life with Cerise, eating croquettes in a bower of roses, 
was a vision of bliss, from which he glided into happy 
dreams. 

The young lady, in the meantime, was reading a note 
over and over again. She sat pondering deeply, and 
weighing various plans in her. mind. 

Morning dawned at last. Sidney shook himself free 
from the dream-fancies that clung to him. He had been 
wandering through enchanted ground with:Cerise, when 
suddenly‘the earth had opened and swallowed her. ‘‘ An- 
other pit,” he said, with a laugh. 

Another .pit, indeed! lost in the darker depths of a 
great city. Breakfast waited. Aunt Tabitha grew miser- 
able over the muffins, and went up to call Cerise again. 
No answer. 

The door was opened after a while. The bed was neat 
and smooth, the wardrobe empty, and a misspelt note lay 
on the floor—tiie one Cerise had held in her hand, and 
read so often the night before : 


** Mon ANGE :—I can wait no longer ; I am devoured by jealousy ; 
you must join me to-night, or I shal! shoot myself. You know you 


**Like? oh, like a prize-fighter,”’ Sidney replied, and | 





| buried in St. Peter’s. 
| be said. 





laws of man. if you join me to-night at twelve. Bring everything 

youown. My noble family will receive you at last—your beauty 

will conquer them ; but you know why I dare not take you openly. 
“* Ever your AUGUSTE.” 


** His noble family !" said Aunt Tabitha, with a sniff. 

“The little minx !” cried Sidney ; ‘if I had made her 
my wife, I think I should have fallen into the worst pit of 
all.” 

“To think of the pains I took with her,” said Aunt 
Tabitha, mournfully. ‘I even showed her how to make 
my famous pdtés, and imparted my choicest culinary 
secrets, and now they will all go to regale that bé/e noir, 
that monster !”’ 

Sidney laughed, and then sighed, but he thought it 
right to make some effort to save the misguided girl. All 
search was in vain. When he met Cathcart again, that 
languid gentleman removed his meerschaum to make the 
following sage remark : 

‘*My dear boy, the moral of your story is this: never 
fall in a pit, never fall in love, and never commit your in- 
terests in any way to the care of a woman who is writing 
a book.” 


ROME IN’ WINTER 

Tar famous Queen Christina of Sweden, who threw away 
a Protestant crown in order to have full liberty to do as she 
liked with her own personal allotment of life, and, amongst 
other things, to become the pet of Popes, cardinals and 
monsignori, used to declare that she could not live unless 
she breathed the air of Rome. ‘Tutti gusti son ’gusti,” 
say the Italians, and it is only some such adage that will 
explain that strange instance of royal perversity. Perhaps 
it was feminine willfulness—how irritated would Christina 
have been, had any one intimated, in her hearing, that 
there was anything feminine about her !—which urged her 
to express her passionate love for the Eternal City in lan- 
guage which unquestionably is extravagant, and is, in a 
sense, paradoxical ; for it is no easy matter for a foreigner to 
exist long in Rome, Think, then, of achild of the far snowy 
North, a royal maiden from the icebergs of the Baltic, 
turning lizard, and‘living in one of the cracks of Rome's, 
ruinous walls! Verily, however, she had her reward. 
In life, she contradicted everybody ; and dying, she was 
Of only two other women can that 


What she meant, however, and what she really felt, was 
what thousands and tens of thousands, before her and 
since, have felt likewise. Her exaggerated exclamation 
did but testify to the fact, that Rome possesses a charm 
which, though common, more or less, to the whole of Italy, 
but to no other country, may be predicated only in the 
highest degree of Italy’s historic capital. It is the charm 
which makes one loath to leave it—it is the charm which 
compels one to return. Even when one is there, and has 
been there long, and there are good and alluring reasons 
to lead one away, and one is growing tired of—no, not 
tired of, for that is scarcely it, but oppressed by—tho 
ruins, the stagnation, the sepulchral death-in-life of the 
place, and has thoroughly made up one’s mind to go, one 
goes unwillingly. 

To comparé Rome, in any respect, with one of Horace’s 
maidens, may seem inapt; but many a time, when within 
those immemorial walls, have I thought of his pretty 
picture of the girl who withdraws the hand she wishes to 
be retuined, or—as the idea has been paraphrased in Eng- 
lish verse ; 

***Go,’ she said; but tightened fingor 
Said, articulately, ‘Stay !’” 
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THE FORUM AT ROME. 
or the other, by his puny presence or imperceptible ab- 


Rome acts thuswise in a less lively and more intangible 
manner, As long as you are settled, and have no thought | sence ? 
of striking your tents, it would be impossible for any city “Upon such a shrine, 
to give you the idea of more utter indifference on its part, What are our petty griefs ?” 
as to your coming and going, than Rome. How could it | Are our joys any more important? Not one bit. Every 
enter the head of the most vainglorious man to imagine | man is a stranger in Rome. It does not belong to him ; it 
that the sepulchre of the centuries was affected, one way | belongs to nobody. It matters not whether a Pope Leo 
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or a King Humbert nominally holds it; it must always in | 
reality be neutral territory. ‘This is what everybody must 
feel, who feels at all, whilst he isin Rome. But only till 
he is resoived to quit it. Then the cold stone ruins, then 
the prone unsympathizing columns, then the stony ab- 
stracted aqueducts, then the torpid ivy-clothed vaults and 
arches seem of a sudden to change their character, and re- 
proachfully to address the beholder. How can he go? 
they seem to ask. Why does ho leave? Will he find any- 
thing, the whole world through, to match them? Where 
can he sit and meditate in such silent sunshine as on one 
of the wallflower-covered benches of the Coliseum ? Where 
can he be melancholy “only for wantonness” so well as in 
that wilderness of fallen architecture, the Baths of Cara- 
calla? Where does the sod heave with the birth of pro- 
fuser flowers than in that Campagna which those only call 
dreary who know it not ? 

These questions seem almost audibly addressed to the 
stranger on the eve of his departure. But he goes; and 
perhaps without a precious draught, in the moonlight, of 
the water of that Fountain of Trevi which is said to have 
the power to bring back to Rome all who have thus tasted 
of it. It matters not; he will return, or want to return, 
allthe same. This virtue of the Fountain of Trevi is a 
fable, and it has, by some lucky chance, appropriated the 
reputation of power which belongs to the more potent 
wizard, a portion of whose machinery alone it is. 

One may have abused—indeed, almost cursed, Rome 
while yet one of its denizens, for its manifold annoyances 
and inconveniences ; for its irregular post, for its lack of 
books and newspapers, for its dirt, its bigotry, its defiant 
obstructiveness, Put when one is away from it, one for- 
gets all that ; and the question uppermost ia the mind is, 
“‘When shall I visit it again? Next year? the year after ? 
or ever ?” Let no one, therefore, hope or fear to satisfy 
hhis cravings for a sight of Rome by seeing it. It is only 
when one has seen it, that one knows its interest to be in- 
exhaustible., 

How is it best approached ? That is a question worth 
asking, since first impressions go for so much. But is 
there much choice ? Remember there are thirteen gates, 
and therefore, apparently, the choice is considerable. 
Practically, however, there are but three different ap- 
proaches. There is the one from the old highroad to 
Civita Vecchia—there is the one from Florence—there is | 
the one from Naples. By the first, you make your en- | 
trance into the Eternal City through the Porta Cavalleg- 
gieri, a gate designed by Sangallo; and one of the first ob- 
jects you see is St. Peter’s. You next will see the Castle 
and Bridge of St. Angelo, and the Tiber running be- 
tween ill-defined banks. Choose not that mode of intro- 
duction to Rome, unless you wish to be disappointed. It 
was mine years ago, and I have always regretted it. The 
second will bring you to your bourne by the Via Cassia, 
or the Via Flaminia ; and in the first event you will have 
the satisfaction, during the last stage of your journey, of 
beholding on your left the site of ancient Veii, and of 
being prepared by various vestiges of former habitations 
for the ampler store of ruin the city itself will lay before | 
you. Traveling by either of these two roads you will | 
reach the Ponte Molle, and be whirled during the last long 
mile between two high walls. Furthermore, though a 





famous obelisk will greet your gaze as you pass under the 
Porta del Popolo and find yourself in Rome at last, you 
will see only its more thriving modern quarter, and ob- 
serve nothing to remind you that your tread is on an 
empire’s dust. 

It is for these reasons that I strongly advise all who for 
the first time hasten with trembling footsteps to the city 


_ 


| your food, if you can, with the wine of the country. 
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of the Cxsars and the Apostles, to try to gain their first 
impression of it as it used to be gained in the old days 
when, before railways were known to Papal territory, vis- 
itors coming up from Naples were cairied over the Cam- 
pagna halfway, so to speak, between the gigantic ruins of 
the Claudian aqueduct and the far-stretching tombs of the 
Appian Way. Then it is that your soul rises to the occa- 
sion, silences the cicerone who would tell you, ‘‘ Here is, 
or was,” where all is doubly night, and surrenders itself 
to the surrounding desolation and grandeur, impotent to 
utter, and unwilling to be told, what is felt in its inner- 
most recesses at such a moment. You pass under the un- 
pretending gateway, flinging a divided gaze at the huge 
curving walls that run right and left, and which seem like 
a planless mosaic, put together during countless genera- 
tions, and you find yourself in the presence of the Church 
of the Lateran—the Universal Basilica, as: they call it— 
and of masses of masonry that once were palaces, temples, 
baths, to which you have not yet learned to give their 
proper name. Yet the nameless ruins beat the church 
with the high-sounding title, and you already feel, what 
you will feel much more keenly when you have been in 
Rome some time, that Paganism here still kills Christianity. 

Such speculations, however, will now for the time be 
suppressed by the stern necessity, which rules in-Rome as 
elsewhere, of providing yourself with comfortable quar- 
ters. Hotel life in the Eternal City is of neither the best 
nor the worst ; and what best there is, is not to be had 
cheaply. But apartments offer, for most people, but a 
poor alternative. Though this is not the place to praise 
one hotel above another, it may properly be said that the 
pleasantest apartments are to be had in the higher portion 
of the visitors’ quarter—in the TrinitX de’ Monti, in the 
Via Sistina, Via Felice, Via Gregoriana and Via Capo le 
Case. If your quest be privacy, you will be lucky to ob- 
tain what you require in this limited area, When that 


| has been done, you will, perhaps, be surprised to find that 


dinner cannot be cooked on ihe premises. How, then 
will you ever get it at all ? 

Between the hours of four and seven every evening 
you will see men carrying large tin cases on their heads, 


} and ascending with them the various staircases of the 
| houses where visitors for the Winter mest do congregate. 


Those tin cases, or baskets, contain each a family dinner. 
It will, perhaps, be thought that the result must be a 
cold, or, at least, alukewarm meal. That terrible danger 
is curefully provided against. Inside the tin case is a 
brazier filled with charcoal ; and so skillfully managed is 
this heating apparatus, that dinner always is, or, at least, 
always may be, served smoking hot. And is it good, even 
in that condition? Well, one must not be too critical. 
When you are in Rome you must do more or less as Ro- 
mans do*; and Romans are not such incorrigible gourmets 
as New Yorkers or Parisians, 

There is rather a want of variety in their dishes, though 
you will taste what, perhaps, you never tasted before 
wild boar, hedgehog and porcupine. And wash down 
It is 
cheap, it is generous, it is wholesome, Even the “ vile 
Sabinum,” which Horace humbly boasted was all he had 
to offer to a prime minister by way of inducement to 
a rural visit, is not amiss ; but richer native juice of the 
grape is not wanting, whilst the French and Portuguese 
wines you are accustomed to at home are in Rome mon- 
strously dear and execrably bad. Just stop short of being 
an epicure, and you will do very well. 

There are no such suppers to be had now among the 
Seven Hills as shed a lustre round the learning of Sallust, 
and found a vent for the opulence of Lucullus, Persian 
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apparatus will be absent from the board ; but, after all, 
you did not come to Rome to eat, and be waited on by 
powdered flunkeys ; and by degrees you will, perhaps, get 
to like this Roman simplicity. I know a personage of 
some importance who has made his home many years in 
Rome, and who declares that when he goes to England, 
the magnificent domestics frighten him; but the man 
must be cast in a very conventional mold whose appetite 
deserts him because John Thomas is conspicuous by his 
absence, and the crockery bears no monogram on the rim. 

Creature comforts once provided for, the new visitor to 
Rome will stand perplexed as to which particular object of 
interest should first demand his attention. A wise counselor 
would advise him not to be in a hurry to see anything— 
that is to say, not anything in particular. Let him strive 
to comprehend the whole first, and only afterward de- 
scend to the partsof this wonderful city. Once upon a 
time, folks used to climb the winding steps of the Capi- 
toline ‘Tower, which surmounts a grand mass of masonry 
of the Republican period ; and thence obtain a panoramic 
view of the Seven Hills, of the principal ruins, of the myr- 
iad churches, of the meanderings of the Tiber, of the vast 
Campagna, of the situation of Frascati, Tivoli, and Albano. 
But no one may ascend that tower now. A lover of lib- 
erty, more enthusiastic than discreet, once took advan- 
tage of a visit to that conspicuous summit to plant thereon 
the Italian tricolor, and left it defiantly waving over the 
Campidoglio, in the face of Pope, cardinals and conserva- 
tors. That one ‘feat of amiable folly closed the staircase 
for evermore ; just as the Crypt of St. Peter’s, to which 
admittance was denied at the period of the last Garibal- 
dian incursion, on the plea that the red-shirts wanted to 
blow up the dome—the vast and wondrous dome—into the 
air, still lies under that prohibition, though all pretext 
for maintaining it has passed away. Still, never mind, 
The Tower of the Capitol is not the only high place in 

{ome—not the sole spot from which you can survey what 
remains of the greatest cily of the earth. I am sorry to 
say that the Circus Maximus is now the abode of the com- 
pany which supplies Rome with gas, for it is in its direc- 
tion that you must wend your way if you want to obtain 
elsewhere what jealous Roman censorship refuses at the 
Capitol. 

Out of the Via de’ Cerchi, which runs between the 
Circus Maximus and a portion of the Palatine which is 
known as the Vineyard of the English College, is an en- 
trance, through a small, unpretending door, to a stupen- 
dous pile of ruins. The door has a gimlet-hole in it, 
through which is passed a string ; take hold of the string 
and pull, and the result will be the ringing of something 
which, for courtesy’s sake, we will call a bell—such are the 
primitive puileys and general arrangements which now pre- 
vail in the Palace of the Cwsars ; the door will be opened, 
and then, ascending a flight of steep steps, you will find 
yourself again in the open air, and at the base of a huge 
hill of architectural remains. You will want to get to the 
top of it. There is nothing to prevent you. By dint ofa 
little searching, you will find the due approaches to the 
very summit of the place, and then you will forget that 
you are standing on the roofless pavement of one of the 
rooms of Nero’s Palace, by being lost in wonder and de- 
light at the magnificent prospect opened out before you. 
What does it matter whether Heraclius ever made the spot 
inhabitable again six centuries after Nero had shared a 
tyrant’s fate? What does it matter whether it was here 
9 not that Seneca bled to death in a bath? Tell that 
chattering cicerone to begone, and leave you to solitary 
meditations amid the beautiful and prodigious wreck of 
departed centuries, 





When you are sated with the feast thus spread before 
you, you will not do amiss to continue your jousney 
among this ruinous quarter of the Eternal City as far as 
the baths of that Antonine who owed to a Spanish cloak 
his better-known name of Caracalla, There, too, after 
long wandering amongst prostrate columns, underneath 
imperfect arches, over uneven pavements of splintered 
mosaic, you can mount to the very height of one of the 
massive pillars of the Cella Callidaria, tenanted only by 
the flowers that grow and the birds that build in the 
cracks of hoary masonry. Here were found in the six- 
teenth century the Venus Callipyge, the colossal Flora, the 
Farnese Hercules, and urns, bas-reliefs, and bronzes, 
which of themselves would form a respectable catalogue. 
Perhaps, though, you will care rather to remember that it 
was here Shelley used to come and compose. Perhaps you 
will prefer to remember nothing, to think of nothing, but 
only to recline in the sun, and look out toward the Sabine 
Hills. You will, however, in any case have to rouse your- 
self at (last ; and from either or both of these points I 
have named, you can, map in hand, make yourself ac- 
quainted with the topography of tho ruinous side of Rome. 
But you should complete it by obtaining a bird’s-eye view 
of that portion of the city which cannot be calicd Rome 
ruinous. Jor this purpose you must cross the Tiber, push 
on beyond St. Peter’s, and scale the precipitous steps 
which lead to St. Onofrio. It is worth visiting, if only 
because Tasso died there. You must gain admittance to 
the garden of the convent—no diflicult matter—and from 
a point which will be indicated to you by one of the monks, 
or which, indeed, you may readily find for yourself, you 
look down on a city and surroundings that have no supe- 
rior on the score of beauty, save such as are to be seen at 
Florence. 

I think an acquaintance commenced in such a manner 
will lead the stranger never to tire till he has visited each 
and every of the ancient monuments, and each and every of 
Rome’s more modern features, which ho has thus surveyed 
en masse. He will have abundant choice in his mode of 
visiting them. He can visit them alone, in student fash- 
ion, and with book in hand. He can visit them with sym- 
pathizing friends. He can visit them in company with an 
intelligent crowd, under the guidance and tuition of the 

3ritish Archeological Society. This capital institution 
will provide him with weekly lectures bearing on Rome’s 
various remains, followed by instructive visits to the par- 
ticular ruins illustrated in tho-lecture ; and with the as- 
sistance of such guides as a Mr. Parker or a Mr. Hemans, 
he will soon find himself familiar with the story and art- 
aspects of every bit of ruined aqueduct, temple and palace 
within the Seven Hills. Should his taste lead him to ex- 
plore churches, and be present at their ceremonies, what a 
surfeit awaits him! Nota day passes but some place of 
worship or other—and usually one that has an undying 
interest attached to it by history—invites the believing 
and the curious alike to be present at its masses, its ves- 
pers, its forty hours,’its stations of the cross, I cannot 
wax enthusiastic over these ; but I comprehend the condi- 
tion of those who do ; and I name them as among the vari- 
ous entertainments—using that word in its largest sense— 
offered by the Pope’s capital. ‘When the Pontiff himself 
assists at any of these ceremonials, the attraction is im- 
measurably increased ; and we uncompromising defenders 
of Protestant liberties, who are loud at home in our de- 
nunciations of Popery, cannot resist, when once in the 
neighborhood of the dangerous Vatican, endeavoring to 
see as much of it and its occupant as we possibly can, 

But if ruins and churches were all that Rome had to 
hold out as baits to the leisured families and classes of 











A HUNTING PARTY IN FLORIDA.—“ AS THE HEAT OF THE DAY WAS 
INTENSE, SOME OF THE HOUNDS HAD TO BE CALLED OFF EVEKY 
NOW AND THEN, AND TAKEN TO THE NEAREST POND.” 
other lands, I do not think they would troop thither in 
such crowds as they do. It is because the temptations are 
so numerous and so diverse that it is the most highly 
prized of all Winter quarters for the rich and the unoceu- 
pied. To ruins and churches, we must add almost endless 
picture-galleries, miles of museums, and acres of statuary. 
Thereto must we join a climate generally exquisite, though 
it will sometimes happen, as in the case of one Winter just 
past, that the visitor is in this respect disappointed. It 


may, however, safely be asserted that under no circum- | 


stances is there ever a Winter at all, in the sense in which 


we understand that word. There may be much rain, but | 
there will probably be little; and, if you are lucky, you | 


will have abundant sunshine, glorious skies, and mild 
temperature. 

But what are all these, if you cannot dance and ride ? 
Now, these are just the two things that can be indulged in 
at Rome without any ascertainable limits. There are 
scores of people who go back to Rome, Winter after Win- 
ter, drawn thither only by these twin inducements. They 
know the ruins and churches by heart, and they are tired 
of them. Perhaps these never really awakened their in- 
terest. But they will ride all day, and dance all night, 
and never grow tired of those. Society at Rome, whether 
fixed or fleeting, is eminently a dancing society. There is 
not much interchange of social courtesy between the Ro- 


mans and the annual foreign visitors to their city. They | 
One exception, how- | 


both dance ; but they dance apart. 
ever, must be named. There are young Romans who are 
overwhelmingly noble, but lamentably poor; and there 
are dazzling young women from a famous Republic, in the 
possession, or with the expectation, of large fortunes—and 
between these two antipodean races there would seem to 
be the strongest matrimonial sympathy. It is a case of 
unlike tounlike. A famous title and an encumbered prop- 
erty require a little assistance ; and a New York beauty 
desires to mate herself with a medieval stock. This much 


will suffice to show that in Rome, as elsewhere, dancing | 
promotes marrying and giving in marriage ; and does not | 


that form yet one more claim to popularity ? 


But the rides round Rome constitute the amusements | 


whose charms, perhaps, endure the longest. Round Rome, 
I say; but, in truth, the surrounding Campagna is as 
much Rome as the city itself. You may ride and ride, but 
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| you will never ride beyond ruins. Tombs are the only 
milestones ; and you scem to be galloping over a hugo 
churchyard, where the turf is soft and undulating, where 
sorrow has laid its dead, and where piety and nature have 
planted flowers. For in the Spring the uncultivated Cam- 
| pagna is a garden, and the desert truly smiles. Anemones 
and crocuses dapple the grcund—indeed, they do not dap- 
ple, they hide it. You get off your horse, and gather a 
bright posy. Lucky you, if you can then and there make 
| it a love-gift! And almost every girl who visits Rome 
seems to ride ; and you meet the fair amazons of England 
| on the site of Fidenx, beyond the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
or returning, flushed and beautiful, from scouring the 
| grassy interspaces which break up the cork woods of Monte 
Mario. Surely here is choice enough. 

It is a common complaint, and perhaps not an unjust 
| one, that life at home is somewhat mgnotonous, and that 
one has no choice but of a monotony of work or a monot- 
ony of idleness. If you can, then, go to Rome for a Win- 
ter, and find infinite variety. The student, the lover cf 
art, the archzologist, the dilettante, the earnest researcher, 
the flirt, the equestrian, the hagiologist—all will find in 
Rome a field for their energies. Not to have seen Rome is 
scarcely to have lived. To have seen it is to bind oneself 
by a silent vow to see it again. 


A HUNTING PARTY IN FLORIDA. 

TurovuGcHovut the Peninsula of Florida large herds of 
hogs are raised, and roam about the forests half wild, find- 
| ing an independent support on the mast of the oak, the 
| palmetto and other fruit-bearing trees scattered among 

the pine and hummock lands, As wild hogs also abound, 
| and are in the habit of inducing the tame sows to retire with 
| them into the woods and there bring up their progeny in 
| a wild state, it becomes necessary every year to form hunt- 
ing parties to kill the wild hogs, and thus prevent the 
| sows being seduced from the allegiance which, even in 
| their semi-wild state, they acknowledge to man. 
| Some days after our arrival at the doctor’s, a party as- 
| sembled there for this purpose, composed of all the avail- 
| able male population of that section of the country, and 
forming a total of six as fine, hardy and stalwart young 





ABOUT TEN YARDS FROM ME. FIRING AT THE SPOT, AN OCELOT 


> 
A HUNTING PARTY IN FLORIDA. —‘‘I SAW THE LEAVES MOVING 
SPRANG TOWARD ME OVER THE BUSHES.” 
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A HUNTING PARTY IN FLORIDA, —“‘ HE JUMPED UP WITH A YELL 
OF, ‘HEAVENS! IT’S RAINING SNAKES!’ AS A RATTLESNAKE 
TUMBLED RIGHT DOWN ON HIS HEAD.”’ 

men as one could wish to hunt with in a wild country. 
Two ox-wagons conveyed the guns, ammunition and 
general baggage of the party, and a large quantity of salt 


to cure the flesh of the hogs, deer, bear and other game | 


we might kill. 


Two saddle-horses offered a change of con- | of mischief. 


From the way the hounds were running backward and 
forward, and across from one large clump of scrub pal- 
metto to another, it soon became evident to our hunters 
that they were on the track of an ocelot, an animal called 
in Florida a catamount, or, more usually, simply a cat. 

As the heat of the day was intense, some of the hounds 
had to be called off every now and then, and taken down 
to the nearest pond, where they lay panting, while the 
owner watched with ready rifle to prevent the approach of 
un alligator. When sufficiently refreshed, the hound was 
again put on the trail, so that the ocelot, being continnu- 
ally hunted by fresh enemies, was bound to be exhausted 
at last. 

After the hounds had been hunting for over an hour, I 
was standing in a thick palmetto-scrub up to my waist, 
watching their movements, when I saw the leaves moving 
about ten yards from me. Firing at the spot, an ocelot 
sprang toward me over the bushes, but receiving my 
second barrel in his spring, fell dead almost at my feet. 

This beautiful animal measured four feet four inches in 
length, from the nose to the root of the tail; the fur was 
reddish, handsomely marked with black spots, oblong on 
the back, and round on the belly and paws, and streaked ; 
the strength visible in the forearm was amazing. 

A cowardly and ferocious animal, the ocelot commits 


| great havoc among the pigs and calves, and is, therefore, a 


most deadly enemy to the stock-owner, being much more 
numerous than the wolf, couzar or puma—commonly called 
the panther in Florida—all of which animals do their share 
The Florida settlers attempt the destruction 


veyance to such of the hunters as might be tired of riding | of all these animals in every possible way, so that they are 


in the wagons, or of walking ; while, to drive the game 
out of the thick coverts and protect our camp when absent 
hunting, four more or less well-bred Cuban bloodhounds 
accompanied us, the descendants of the animals formerly 
used by our companions for hunting runaway slaves, 

A powerful, fierce and courageous animal, with extra- 
ordinary acuteness of nose, and able to endure the intense 
heat of a tropical sun, the Cuban bloodhound appears well 
adapted to hunting in Florida. He will follow persever- 
ingly the wily ocelot, sneaking noiselessly through the 
dense palmetto, and will tackle the panther or the bear in 
thethickest hammock. Well-bred dogs of this species are, 
however, very scarce in Florida, and cannot be purchased ; 
and many a fine day’s sport we lost through the want of 
such animals, 

We considered ourselves very fortunate in falling in with 
this hunting party, and all started in high spirits for the 
lower Myakka, or Vanderipe Like, intending to camp on 
its southern end, some fifteen miles distant from the doc- 
tor’s house. 

Skirting the southern end of the upper lake, our course 
lay nearly south through a country consisting of alternate 
narrow strips of grass and jungle, with large live oaks and 
cabbage-palms scattered about in picturesque groups ; 
ponds, fringed with saw-grass growing toa height of six 
to ten feet, were numerous, and swarming with alligators. 
From one pond rose a large flock of the beautiful roseate 
spoon-bill ibis, commonly called in Florida the red cur- 
lew; the white ibis were in numbers in every pool, and 
various colored ducks and snipe lay in the thick grass, 
rising almost under our feet. 

In one of the thick palmetto jungles we heard the hounds 
baying furiously, and as they pursued some animal here 
and there through the scrub, a flock of ten turkeys flew 
out over our heads. A brace of these fell to my gun, 
which was loaded with swan-shot, a size which J soon 
afterward found useful against a far larger and fiercer an- 
imal than a fat gobbler. 








now becoming scarce ; but the ocelot still abounds, though 
without dogs it can seldom be found. 

Soon afterward, the hounds killed another ocelot, and by 
midday, when we reached our camping-ground, the result 
of the morning’s sport was as follows: Two ocelots, three 
raccoons, an opossum, a polecat, a deer, sundry alligators, 
the rattles of two large rattlesnakes, and a good bag of tur- 
keys, wild duck, snipe and quail. 

One of the rattlesnakes I heard rattling when about 
twenty yards distant from a clump of cabbage-palms, and 
cautiously advancing toward the sound, I found a large 
snake coiled up at the foot of one of the palms, ready to 
spring, and rattling with fear and rage. 
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A HUNTING PARTY IN FLORIDA. —“‘ THE ALLIGATOR CHARGED 
STRAIGHT AT THE SPOT WHERE I STOOD. I LOST NO TIME IN 
MAKING TRACKS, AND SCRAMBLED UP TLE RIVER-BANK, . 


& 


I shot its head @ 








off, ard found its body measured seven feet in length ; 
there were eleven young ones inside it, a fact which was 
the cause of its rattling while I was at such a distance, and 
by so doing, of its own destruction. 

The spot selected for our camp was a few hundred yards 
below the southern end of the lake, on the banks of the 
Myakka River, and was concealed in a dense growth of 
live oak, water oak, cabbage-palm, vine and other timber 
and ereepers covering the swamp on either bank of the 
river. 

This ground was chosen, partly for shelter from the sun 
and nearness to fresh water, and partly for concealment 
from any wandering bands of Indians or stray Florida 
Crackers who might make free with our camp equipments 
during our absences while hunting. 

As all the hitherto published maps of this part of Florida 
are totally incorrect, I may mention that the Myakka lakes 
are only two in number; of these, the Lower is called 
Lake Vanderipe. The Upper Lake varies in size accord- 
ine to the season of the year ; at the time of our visit—the 
dry season—it was about three miles in width, by six in 
length, but very shallow for a long distance from the shore. 
The Myakka River, which rises in some swamps about 
thirty miles to the northwest, flows through it and connects 
the two lakes by a narrow channel. 

The Lower, or Vanderipe Lake, is rather smaller than 
the upper, being about three miles in width by four in 
length. 
for many miles very tortuous and narrow—scarcely more 
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The river, which issues from the southern end, is | 


than thirty yards in width, and so shallow that we seldom | 


got wet above the waist when fording it, except when it 
was too dark to uvoid the deep holes. 








Having secured one more gobbler, we had as much as wo 
could carry; so, slinging the dead turkeys round our necks, 
we made our way back to camp, where we found breakfast 
ready, and gradually the various parties dropped in, laden 
with their several spoils of the chase—deer, wild hogs, oce- 
lot, wild duck, ete. 

Warned by the rain of the previous evening, and the 
feverish symptoms of some of our party, that we must 
move our camp from the swamp to higher, drier and more 
healthy ground, we selected a sandy spot under a grove of 
cabbage-palms on the edge of the prairie, about a quarter 
of a mile back from our former camp, and moved thither 
after breakfast. 

The weather was now intensely hot, my pocket thermo- 
meter marking 88° Fahrenheit in the shade at eleven a.m., 
on February 23d; so, following the example of all living 
animals in Florida—beasts, birds, reptiles and insects—we 
sought the thickest shads we would find, and dozed away 
until acouple of Lours before sunset, when we again formed 
parties for the pursuit of game, returning to camp and sup- 
per shortly after dark, 

We found the mosquitoes so unbearable that we deter- 
mined to try and burn them out, by forming a circle of 
fire all around our palm-grove. The dry palmetto leaves 
soon burned up fiercely, and we were congratulating our- 
selves on having got rid of our tormentors, when one of 
our party, who was quietly seated under a palm plucking 
a turkey, jumped up with a yell of ‘* Heavens! it’s rain- 
ing snakes! as a rattlesnake tumbled right down on his 
head from the top of the palm, fortunately stupefied 
by the smoke, which curled in thick clouds over us. We 


| were not long in destroying this unexpected visitor, and 


Flowing through an entirely wild and unsurveyed coun- | 


try, its banks generally clothed with dense hummock or 
pine forest, it gradually widens as it approaches the sea, 
attaining the width of three or four miles at its mouth, in 
Charlotte Harbor, a distance of forty or fifty miles from 
the lake by iiver. A few miles below the lake the water 
is tidal, and swarms with fish to an almost incredible 
umount. Tho fish in the lakes, where the water is always 
fresh, were not good, being soft and muddy, though very 
numerous, but in the tidal waters of the river there were 
many excellent varieties. 

Turning out of our tents at the first streak of dawn, we 
formed three separate parties : one mounted on horseback 
to hunt hogs, ocelots or panthers, with dogs; another to 
shoot turkeys or other birds ; and the third to stalk deer, 
or whatever wild animals might be found grazing on the 
flats near the lake. : 

Devoting my first morning to turkey-shooting, I took 
my shotgun and compass, and following the course of the 
river through the thick, tangled mass of the timber and 
will vine which covered the swamp, here and there I came 
on open savannas, covered with fresh green grass and wild- 
flowers, and on these turkey “sign ” was abundant. 

Very timid and watchful, and a swift runzer, the wild 
turkey is difficult to approach, but I soon got a right-and- 
left at two that rose close to me, while a large ‘‘ bunch,” 
alarmed at the report of my gun, rose up with a tremen- 
dous clatter, just out of gunshot. As the turkeys were now 
** gobbling,” one of the hunters, who came up on hearing 
my shots, suggested that we should hide among the cab- 
bage-palms, while he imitated the cry of the hen turkey ; 
this he did on a bone, so successfully that a fine turkey- 
eock came strutting up, erecting his tail and displaying 
his plumage, which glittered like gold in the sunlight, to 
captivate the supposed female ; a shot from my compan- 
ion’s rifle, however, laid low his pride, and added to our 
bag a gobbler weighing nearly fifty pounds, 





some others which fell from other trees a few seconds 
later, 

After a couple of days’ stay here, we arranged with a 
guide to attempt to descend the Myakka River, in a cy- 
press-tree canoe, to a creek flowing into the main river, by 
ascending which we could reach a famous salt spring 
where, he assured us, game abounded. 

Thence we proposed to make our way down through the 
great mangrove swamps near the mouth of the Myakka 
River, to Charlotte Harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thence ascend Pease Creek to a settlement called Hickory 
Biuff. 

The oxen and wagon were called into use to convey our 
arms and baggace down to the river-bank where the canoo 
was fastened, about four miles distant from the hut. The 
river-bank reached, we proceeded to examine the canoe, 
which woe found was made from a cypress trunk thirty 
feet in length by two feet six inches in breadth, and sharp 
at both ends, in which were fixed small seats whence to 
paddle, the paddler in the stern having also the duty of 
steering. 

As we discovered one or two small leaks, we tapped one 
of the pitch-pines which grew near, and collecting the 
juice in a small tripod that we carried, boiled it down 
with some of the gum from the gum-trees, and calked the 
canoe, soon making her perfectly water-tight. 

Meanwhile, I rigged up a fishing-rod, and, using the 
small green tree-frogs as bait, quickly provided an 
abundance of excellent fish for dinner. The moment the 
line was thrown into the water I hooked and landed a 
black bass, called trout in Florida, of seven pounds’ 
weight, then one of three pounds, and a catfish—called a 
perch—weighing nearly four pounds. 

As I was scaling and cleaning these by the water's edge, 
I observed the huge head and wicked eyes of an alligator 
silently and rapidly swimming toward me, attracted by 
the fish-scales on the water, 
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Quickly grasping my gun, which lay beside me on the 
bank, I imitated the grunting of a pig, till the alligator 
had fearlessly approached to within six yards of me; then, 
jumping up, 1 gave him both barrels ‘‘squarely ” in the 
face, when, blinded with pain and rage, he lashed the 
water furiously with his tail, and charged straight at the 
spot where I stood, 

IT lost no time in making tracks, and scrambled up the 
river-bank in a hurry ; but the alligator, striking his head 
violently against the rock on which I had stood, dived, and 
reappeared on the opposite side of the river, where he 
crawled out on a mud-bank, and, turning on his side, in 
a few minutes lay dead—the large shot’ with which my 
gun was loaded, in anticipation of meeting turkeys, hav- 
ing penetrated both eyes into the brain, had killed this 
twenty-foot alligator as effectually as a rifle-bullet. 

After thus defeating this attempt on our dinner, the fish 
were tried and coftee prepared ; and when the calking of 
the boat was completed, we had a parting meal together, 
and a parting bumper to our safe voyage. 

A large stone jar was then filled with fresh water from a 
small creek which flowed into the Myakka, at the base of 
a high mound of sand and shells, which marked the spot 
where the canoe was moored, and, the baggage and gun- 
cases being stowed in the centre of our frail craft, all was 
ready. 


LONDON HOSPITALS, AND SCENES 
IN THEM. 


By Janet E. Ruvutz-Reers. 


Tue first effort of civilization is to relieve suffering. 
Barbarous nations regarded the prolongation of life as 
weakness ; ‘‘ Let the sickly die,” was their motto ; so they 
exposed the weakened frames, and helped grim Death in 
his purpose. Very often sufferers in our day would not be 
sorry for the same release, but humanity rightly claims 
that life is the gift of God, and should be treasured to the 
end, Nobody approves of the action of the old village 
wife, whose husband ‘‘ was so long a-dee-ing, sir, that I 
jast helped him a bit.” Public opinion condemned her, 

In great cities it is interesting to watch the growth of 
institutions for the relief of suffering and the prolongation 
of life; in London, especially, where all that is accom- 
plished in the way of help seems but as a drop in a bound- 
less ocean of suffering, there are many hospitals, If we 
include infirmaries that receive in-patients, there are no 
less than fifty. The oldest is St. Bartholomew's, which, 
with four others—St. Thomas's, Bridewell, Bethlehem and 
Christ’s—are ‘funder the pious care of the Lord Mayor 
and corporation.” It is, perhaps, as well for the prosper- 
ity of these institutions that they have a distinct internal 
government. 

St. Bartholomew’s is very richly endowed ; it possesses 
an income of at least £30,000, and is nearly eight centu- 
ries old ; it was founded in the reign of Henry I., by his 
minstrel, Rayher, and when many of the charities in con- 
nection with the abbeys and monasteries were destroyed 
at the Reformation, St. Bartholomew's was refounded by 
Henry VIIL., and re-endowed with all its possessions, It 
was intended for the ‘help and succor of all poor, sick, 
aged, low and impotent people, lying or going about 
begging in the common streets of the City of London, in- 
fected with great and horrible sicknesses.” It has always 
been a great medical school, affording a wide range of ex- 
perience and experiment. Here the famous Harvey taught 


for more than thirty years; here Sir William Gull, in our 
own day, was long a leading physician; here Mead and 








Radcliffe, Brodie and Laurence have played their part in 
the causo of humanity. 

Around the hospital itself are a mass of buildings de- 
voted to the various branches of the medical profession, 
amongst. them a training-school for nurses. We seek in 
vain for the old snuff-taking, gin-drinking, light-minded 
and hard-hearted nurse of years gone by—she is extinct ; 
and whatever evils may attend the hospital system of to- 
day, aud their name is legion, they are not to be named in 
the sume breath with the enormities of the past. 

Every visitor to London knows Guy's Hospital, in tho 
crowded neighborhood of London Bridge Station. It was 
founded by a bookseller, Mr. Guy, who, having for a long 
time been interested in St. Thomas’s, determined to have 
a hospital of his own. This has always been considered 
one of the best managed institutions of the great city ; we 
here had sufficient evidences lately of its need of reforma- 
tion. It is singular in one respect, as possessing a distinct 
house for lunatics, which is provided with recreation 
grounds and gardens. Here the system of ‘ sisters ” upon 
the nursing staff was early attempted, with a fair measure 
of success, and the ladies who undertake these duties are 
drawn from the higher classes, 

The first unendowed hospital in London was the West: 
minster; also in a crowded district, near Westminster 
Abbey. It was founded in 1719, and became at once so 
crowded that, fourteen years later, St. George’s Hospital 
was established as a much needed branch. This latter has 
long outgrown its parent; and when dissatisfaction at the 
management of the Westminster led to a final disruption 
between the two, the public gained the advantage of two 
distinct institutions, St. George’s has the best site of any 
such establishment in London, being situated opposite the 
Green Park and Hyde Park; in connection with it is a 
Convalescent Hospital, at Wimbledon, which is richly en- 
dowed, and always crowded. 

Tho student of human nature should visit the London 
Hospital, which is in one of the lowest and most densely 
crowded districts of the city. Surrounded by docks, man- 
ufactories, railroads, the incessant traffic of the largest city 
in the world, it is a nucleus of suffering, a concentration 
of misery such as is scarcely conceivable. In one year, 
nearly 7,000 patients are received into its wards, and 50,000 
out-patients receive relicf. It is, almost necessarily, always 
in debt. Its income is only £13,000 a year, and the ex- 
penses attending it amount to three times that sum. It 
has grown, and continues to groy. Originally started in 
four hired houses, sufferers flocked to it in such crowds 
that an attempt was made to provide accommodation for 
them, and the present building was founded in 1740. At 
first no statistics were kept, but for the last seventy years 
regular records have been issued. Additiongl accommo- 
dation has been given again and again, and in every epi- 
demic—and in that quarter of the city epidemics are of 
frequent occurrence—efforts have been made to meet the 
needs of the people. Upon the outbreak of cholera in 
1864, a new wing, intended for general patients, was at 
once filled with the stricken poor, and over 13,000 sick 
were treated as out-patients. 

The London Hospital appeals to every benevolent heart. 
It is, on the whole, well supported ; but every year in- 
creases the calls it reecives for aid from the surrounding 
poor. Since 1870, immense additions have been made to 
it ; it now possesses a children’s medical ward, ophthalmic 
wards, examining wards, baths, laundries, and appliances 
of every kind. A subscription-box for local offerings 
brings in at least £1,000a year. Sinking under debt, fresh 
efforts are constantly made in behalf of this institution. 
lo 1872, 200 new beds were opened ; a grant was made by 
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the Grocers’ Company of £20,000, and a special fund was 
established of £200,000. There is a training-school for 
nurses, under the direct supervision of the matron., 

The ‘‘ London” is certainly one of the most interesting 
of all the London institutions ; yet it abounds, as all such 
institutions do, in shortcomings and abuses, The nurs- 
ing, superior as it is to that of olden times, is too often 
intrusted to the young girls, whose training is a great ob- 
ject with the authorities ; but while they learn, the patients 
suffer, The expenditure, too, is lavish; in hospital man- 
agement it seems increasingly difficult to hit the golden 
mean between extravagance and parsimony. 
of every public institution of the kind have much to con- 
tend with, in the expectation of the public on the one hand, 
and the demands of numberless patients on the other. In 
these respects the Middlesex Hospital, which has a ward 
for cancer patients, stands exceptionally high. Originally 
founded in 1745, at the time of the French Revolution its 
doors were thrown open tothe sick and suffering emigrants 
from that troubled land. It has always been remarkable 


tor its ventilation, and as free irom the sickening hospital 
odor which so often greets the visitor to these abodes of 
suffering. A staff of lady probationers are if attendance, 
and the nursing is especially good. 





The trustees | 


During one of the hardest 
Winters of the early years of 
this century, a poor, destitute, 
homeless girl was found lying, 
frozen to death, near St. An- 
drew’s Church, Holborn. She 
was but eighteen years of age; 
no one knew whence she came 
or where she was bending her 
steps, when, overcome by hun- 
ger, misery and cold, she sank 
upon the inhospitable stones 
and died. A surgeon, who was 
called in by the parish authori- 
ties, was so moved by the fate 
of the unfortunate girl, that he 
started the idea of a free hospi- 
tal. Hitherto, admission to such 
a refuge had depended upon 
letters of introduction from 
governors or subscribers, He 
suggested a hospital which 
should be open to all who 
needed its help. Thns Gray’s 
Inn Hospital, one of the noblest 
in the great city, had its origin. 
Destitution and disease are the 
sole claims it heeds, When, in 
1832, the Asiatic cholera, with 
its appalling symptoms, visited 
the crowded districts, hundreds 
of patients were received within 
its open doors. The poor, the 
degraded, the lost, have but to 
apply, and if it is possible they 
are taken in, tended, and often 
taught. Many a reckless woman, 
many a sin-sick girl, has beer 
reclaimed by noble lessons 
learned within its walls. 

The Charing Cross is another 
large hospital, which has suffered 
severely from want of funds to 
meet its increasing expenses ; 
and the Metropolitan Free Hos- 
pital, which opens its doors to all who come in need, is 
often greatly pressed. Practically, King’s College Hos- 
pital receives free patients, although the governors have 
the privilege of admitting those they can recommend. In 
this institution, the nursing is undertaken by Sisters 
trained under a Lady Superior, who are known as the 
Sisters of St. John’s House. 

It is not easy to classify London hospitals, because so 
many include various branches, overlapping, as it were, 
each other. Almost all have departments for different 
| diseases and complaints, as aural, dental and ophthalmic 
wards, and departments for surgical and medical, skin and 
throat diseases, etc. Then there are also special hospitals, 
a few of which claim more particular attention. In one 
sense, the Dreadnaught deserves this disiinction—not as 
regards disease, but as far as the class from which the pa- 
tients are drawn is concerned. It is limited to seamen, 
but they may be of all nationalities, and a good deal of 
foreign aid is contributed. This institution is an offshoot 
| of the Greenwich Hospital for Seamen, which found 
| home for the sick in an old vessel, the Dreadnaught, but it 

has become a large establishment. On Christmas Day, 
| three years ago, patients drawn from thirty different coun- 
| tries sat down to dinner together—-Turks and Russians, 
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French and Germans, Italians and Poles, hobnobbing with 
hardy British tars. The sailors who are treated here are 
kept in the institution, and fed with nourishing diet, until 
they are quite recovered from their sickness; for it is 
against the rules of the hospital to dismiss them when 
only convalescent. This hospital is remarkable for free- 
dom from debt; its managers never undertake any relief 
which they have not funds to carry out. 

Only one of all general hospitals admits incurables— 
that is to say, patients manifestly beyond help. The Mid- 
dlesex does this, when it has been definitely ascertained that 
the care, nursing and skill that can be given will make 
the suffering life bearable. It, like many more, provides 
accommodation for convalescent patients ; while Univers- 
ity College Hospital gives surgical appliances free to 
poorer patients, sends out dinners to out-patients, and 
supplies good milk to hundreds of poor, ill-nourished 
children, besides making money-grants to the indigent 
whom it has relieved. 

Modern science has, of course, introduced many im- 


provements into 
hospital manage- 
ment. St. Tho- 


mas’s, one of the 
very oldest in Lon- 
don, which has been 
removed to its 
present site on the | 
Thames Embank- 
ment, has received 
the advantage of 
every modern im- 
provement. In the 
building a series of 
separate structures 
were erected, con- 
nected by galleries, 
so that the new 
principle of the 
isolation of disease 
might be effectually 
carried out; but, 
unfortunately, this 
has been effected 
at a cost which ne- 
cessarily limits the 
number of be‘s. 

University Hospi- 
tal was for some 
time shut up, and 
was only opened 
eighteen months 
ago for the recep- 
tion of patients. 
Every modern im- 
provement may also 
be seen there, to 
greater advantage 
even than in St, 
Thomas’s. Here the 
men’s wards are on 
the ground floor, the 
women’s on the 
first floor, and the 
children’s above. i 
Special rooms are il 
devoted to special me 
disorders. By a = 2 | 
system of air-pipes 
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THE BUILDING OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


all infection is said to be removed. Every improved 
suggestion in ventilation and drainage has been fol- 
lowed. Cases supposed to be contagious are separately 
treated, and fever cases are not admitted. Medicated 
baths are freely given; elevators are employed, and the 
telephone is to be used for communication between the 
various departments, This, like all the other hospitals, is 
a medical training college. 

As we carry our review to the institutions for special 
diseases, we find a large number of distinctive hospitals. 
An immense proportion of deaths result from diseases of 
the chest ; consumption, the outcome of the climate, car- 
ries off one-eighth of those who die in Great Britain. For 
this most painful and lingering sickness, which appeals 
more than any other for succor and help, several homes 
are provided, Fifteen thousand people die of consump- 
tion every year in London, many of them being victims of 
unventilated workshops, overcrowded barracks, vitiated 
atmospheres, overwork and want of air and nourishment. 

Forty years ago the Brompton Hospital commenced on 





@ small scale; it is already one of the best known, and 
most valued for such eases. Recently it has received an 
endowment of £100,000, left by an old lady, who, it is 
supposed, had derived benefit from it as an out-patient. 
Hundreds receive relief, and everything that can be done 
to while away the tedium of disease is carefully carried 
out. Encouraged by the success of this institution, a 
kindred one soon afterward sprang up in Victoria Park, 
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on the opposite side of the river, and since the opening of | 


these two establishments it has been ascertained that it is 
possible not only to arrest the progress of the disease, but 
to effect cures. 
these hospitals in London to the Ventnor Institution in 
the Isle of Wight. 

If possible, the Cancer Hospital is still more valuable. 
It relieves over five thousand out-patients yearly, and 
provides sixty to seventy beds; here, new methods are 
tried, and human ingenuity and skill achieve marvels in 
the way of alleviation and help in cases of this dread dis- 
ease, ‘ 

Sufferers from paralysis and epilepsy are recsivea in 
Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, and ten cots for little chil- 
dren are one feature of the usefulness of this institution. 
Two ladies, who had tried in vain to gain admittance for a 
sufferer from epilepsy into any of the general hospitals, 
founded this for the exclusive treatment of such patients. 
Electricity is the main element brought to bear upon these 
terrible sufferers. Entertainments are provided for the 
patients, and everything is done to relieve the tedium of 
these heart-rending cases, In connection with it is a Sa- 
maritan fund, for released patients, and by its means the 
good work is continued in theirown homes, Attached to 
it is a wing for patients able to pay a small sum for the 
cost of their maintenance, and a Branch house has been 
established near the mctzropolis, where patients are re- 
ceived for very low sums of weekly payment, The same 
system has been tried in other institutions. 

The Hospital for Women, Soho Square, provides paying 
wards, and, although its reputation is far from enviable, 
the idea, if properly carried out, would meet with in- 
creased support. There is a general fecling that many 
sufferers whose means are suflicient to allow of their pay- 
ing a moderate sum, would be glad to do so; but, unfor- 
tunately, directly the question of money comes in, the 
worst features of human nature enter too, and the success 
of the Soho Hospital has not been such as to encourage 
others in the same attempt. 

Fever hospitals receive cases of diphtheria and measles, 
as well as those classified as fever; and these, like the 
smallpox hospitals, are subject to seasons of great depres- 
sion, owing to the immense demands which are periodi- 
cally made upon their resources. Some ladies are now 
mooting the question of convalescent homes for fever pa- 
tients, but such a scheme has many difficulties to contend 
with, although the question of its utility admits of but 
one auswer, 

London possesses two hospitals for incurables, both of 
which are noble institutions, and provide real homes for 
the unfortunate beings whose sufferings allow of no cure. 
Paying patients are received in both these establish- 
ments. 

In London, as in New York, a very large foreign ele- 
ment is found in the population, a large proportion there, 
as here, being Germans. Strangers in a foreign country, 
they often suffer great privations, and in times of epidemic 
sicknesses are friendless and destitute. In 1843, the King 


of Prussia, mindful of this, advanced a sum of money for 
the purpose of providing a hospital for his suffering sub- 
jects in London ; and out of this gift grew the present 


Many consumptive patients are sent from | 














Dalston Hospital, an establishment by means of which in- 
calculable good is effected. It admits accident cases of 
every nationality, and has a special ward for children. It 
is nobly supported, and within the last few years the trus- 
tees of the German Lutheran Society have rebuilt the: 
church on land adjoining this hospital, and have connected 
it with the institution. Nurses are sent for its use from 
the Darmstadt Training-school, and the hospital bears the 
highest character for efficiency, both in medicinal and 
surgical cases. 

Maternity hospitals abound throughout the great city. 
Some of these are exclusively,for the use of respectable 
married women in their hour of trial, others are open to 
all who need their aid—the unfortunate, the deserted, aud 
the fallen, 

A review of London hospitals is incomplete without some 
mention of the convalescent branches in connection with 
them. It isa little surprising that they should all be of 
so very modern a date. Many have sprung up within the 
last few years, and many more are the result of contribu- 
tions freely given by older institutions. Bracing air is the 
foremost desideratum—one largely considered and highly 
valued, and so we find many of these homes on the sea- 
coast ; but still, many are closely connected with London 
itself, Different suburbs of the metropolis have several— 
one, intended for convalescent children, in connection with 
the noble hospital in Great Ormond Street, is established 
at Highgate ; it stands 400 feet above the street, has a large 
garden, and is surrounded by fields, 

The mention of this establishment brings us back to one 
of the leading features of modern charity, in the increas- 
ing number of hospitals for children which are to be found 


| all over England, but more especially in the metropolis 


itself. In many of these, every contrivance for the comfort 
of the little inmates is resorted to. Little trays are fitted 
to the beds, to serve as tables for the picture-books and 
toys; the wards are bright with prints and pictures, dolls 
in quantities are provided ; and in the waiting-room, wher 
so many tedious hours are passed by the anxious mothers 
before they can seg the surgeons to report upon the chil- 
dren in their arms, everything is done for their comfort 
and amusement, 

Dickens worked earnestly for the advantage of children’s 
hospitals : one of kis most eloquent appeals was on behalf 
of the suffering little ones of the great city ; and since he 
wrote, hospitals for children-and homes for babies are 
springing up in every direction. 

Yet, admirable as all this is, and energetic as the impulse 
for the relief of suffering has been, it cannot be doubted 
that much room for improvement exists. Immense sums 
are spent in the architectural adornment of these large 
public buildings—sums which necessitate heavy contribu- 
tions and constant appeals to charity, and which, one can- 
not but reflect, might be dispensed with without any real 
detriment to the sufferers. Nursing has unquestionably 
improved. Many of us can remember the time when the 
nurses were rough, uneducated women, better fitted for 
the scrubbing of the floors than the tending of the putients ; 
now it is but rarely that meniul offices ure required of the 
nursing staff. There is a general opinion that educaticn 
is an advantage rather than a drawback, but great room 
remains for improvement still, Ladies do not invariably 
make good nurzes, and the modern fashion of taking up 
the art for want of something better to do, does rot insure 
good results. 

The great safeguard in every institution which provides 
for the sick, or, indeed, for any helpless persons, is pub- 
licity. Hospitals onght not to rely for the interest of the 
public upou committee reports. One unprincipled nurse 
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in authority, one stony-hearted matron, has it in her power 
to inflict immeasurable suffering. It ought to be possible 
to sift the working of every establishment, which is gov- 
erned by a committee, in the interests of the public. Then 
the cases of gross neglect which constantly crop out could 
not occur so often; then unprincipled men and women 
could not go on for years enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of the patients under their charge ; bribery would 
not be so common, and deceit and hypocrisy would be 
unmasked. 

Moreover, moro attention might advisedly be paid to 
many matters which greatly affect the comfort of hospital 
patients, Rules need not be so inflexible ; individual cases 
might be studied singly as cases, and need not be treated 
en masse; ill-ecooked and ill-prepared food would be of 
less frequent occurrence ; and, above all, when the welfare 
of patients is in the hands of one or two people, as it neces- 
sarily must be, the more intimately the public are acquainted 
with those persons the better. 

We find one sad feature in every hospital, or in nearly 
all, and that feature is, the blunting of the senses and 
the sympathies of the attendants. Accustome.l to sounds 
and sights of suffering, and little moved by them, 
matrons, and nurses, too, very often forget that the in- 
mates of a hospital are not as hardened as themselves. 
The poor, unnerved patient, who for tho first time finds 
herself in a public ward, is not inured to the sight of suf- 
fering—is not accustomed to the dread visitor, death. She 
cannot look unmoved on scenes of torture, or on opera- 
tions ; she cannot, in her own hour of weakness, endure the 
knowledge of another’s death. In matters like these, a little 
sympathetic ‘‘ inspiration ” would goa long way. Hospital 
authorities might easily arrange for the removal of their 
dead in such a manner that no poor nervous convalescent 
should feel the passing tread in every nerve. Coffins 
need not be nailed down in the very hearing of one just 
rescued from tho jaws of death ; and a little care and con- 
sideration would suggest the, hiding of many details to 
which the nurse is well accustomed, but which even she 
felt at first, and which are exquisite torture to the un- 
nerved and the weak. Again, visitors to the sick-beds in 
hospitals could do far mora than they achieve, if they 
would once realize that invalids are the same everywhere, 
and that cheerful looks and words of encouragement and 
hope are powerful elements in the recovery of nervous, 
weakened frames. The words of religious comfort which 
are on their lips, the hope of a happy future which they 
come to inspire, would have only greater force, accom- 
panied by areal appreciation of the natures with which 
they deal, Suffering makes people sensitive, fills their 
minds with nervous, irritable anxieties ; and while it forces 
them to listen to the well-meaning visitors, often deprives 
them of the power to accept the consolation that is offered. 
In these cases, and they are the ordinary ones met with in 
hospital wards, a preliminary chat on matters of general 
interest would do very much to increas» the valuo of the 
words of pious consolation by which it mizht be followed. 

If the lives of hospital patients could only be half 
known, what elements for tragedy would be found in 
them! The short records on the physician's books tell of 
heart-rending facts, yet they are as nothing in comparison 
with the lives of the inmates. How readily imagination 
can supply the details of the scenes outlined by the artist's 
skill, and familiar to us all, Every one knows what a 
hospital ward is like—the long row of beds, the orderli- 
ness and look of studied rest about the long, light room. 
Here a bed, the clothing tossed and disarranged, tells of a 
case too serious to demand rigid propriety ; an anxious 
nurse receives the last orders of the surgeon, and bends 








her head as he adds to them: ‘ Let the friends come.” 
She knows well the meaning of those words. This case, 
then, which she has watched with such deep interest; to 
which so much untiring care has been given ; which every 
attending doctor has noted through its various phases—is 
hopeless. She, a stranger to the dying woman, feels a 
pang at her heart, used as she is to such occurrences ; ac- 
customed to the daily hospital deaths, even her feelings 
are overcome. She thinks of the three little ones who 
have visited that bed on every ‘‘ open ” day ; she can see 
them now, as they come in, hand-in-hand—always the 
three together. She recalls the tender way in which the 
elder boy an1 girl led in the little three-year-old darling, 
with her great eyes round with astonishment. She ro- 
members the look of growing disappointment on the 1ad’s 
face, as his mother’s eyes rested on him for a moment 
without recognition. She cannot but reflect what this last 
interview—for they will come at once, she knows—will be 
to them. 

Hastily summoning tho assistant, sho gives the order 
which will bring them speedily enough. She wonders 
will they be alone ? or whether, now that death is near, 
their father—to whose ill-usaze and neglect the impending 
loss is due—will come with them, 

It is late in the afternoon, aud the patient lies in the 
stupefying sleep of anodynes, when the little visitors 
arrive—come, as nurse well knows, for the last time. They 
are alone, as usual ; and, as they steal up the ward on tip- 
toe, with the o/d look of sorrow—which makes them terri- 
bly unchildlike—on their faces, glances of pity and com- 
passion follow them from every bed in the long ward. 
The boy, his lips tightly compressed, leads a sister on 
either side ; the little one holding in her ungloved hand 
a bouquet of field-grass and daisies, at which she looks 
admiringly, as she toddles beside her brother and mur- 
murs, in her baby-accents: ‘‘ For mother!” Alas! poor 
mother will never thank her for those flowers, Already 
she is on the borderland—the last flicker of life’s taper is 
dying out. Nurse knows that if she arouses from that 
torpid sleep at all, it will be only for the last, bewildered 
look that tells that the eye is opening upon a scene un- 
known to us. She places the children where they shall 
be within the mother’s sight, when that moment comes. 
It will not be long, she thinks—and she is right. The 
children, still hand-in-hand—the little one hushed by the 
solemnity of the others—are grouped in a trance of ex- 
pectation, when at once, as therdying eyes opened with 
the nameless look, so familiar to the nurse, so terribly 
strange to them, the boy, with a wailing cry of agony, 
loosed his sisters’ hands, and flung himself upon the bed. 

‘* Mother |” that was all; but the anguish in the voice, 
the unforgetable accent of suffering, rang -through the 
ward, and as the life went out a sob of sympathy and 
tenderness rose like a prayer or chant upon the air, 

‘**They ought never to ha’ come,” muttered one old pa- 
tient, who had supped the cup of sorrow, and knew some- 
thing of the agony of that moment. ‘‘ ’Tain’t no sight for 
children.” 

** Would you have had them lose her without a good-by ?” 
asked a younger woman, whose own children came twice 
weekly to rejoice over her recovery. 

“Tt don’t do no good, no good at all!” persisted the 
older patient. 

Maybe she was right ; yet, in the coming days of sor- 
row and of struggle, perhaps the thought of that last mo- 
ment strengthened the boy ; perhaps the memory of that 
last look at her, who had been to him the embodiment of 
all the purity and goodness his life had ever known, 
stayed and helped him in his dreary life. When the 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ON THE ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 


baby girl, once more led away, left behind upon 
the coverlet the treasured grass and daisies, the 
nurse, taking them tenderly up, placed them 
against the mother’s bosom ; and when she lay 
placid and safe, at rest in the coffin provided by 
the institution, in one dead hand was the baby’s 
gift of flowers. 

But we find joy, too, in the shifting scenes of 
hospital life. There, far up in the snuggest cor- 
ner of along ward, is a child’s bed. In it, for 
months, has lain a tortured frame, a little body 
so misshapen when it first came in that the 
nurses could not tell its age or sex. It has been 
there some time, and as we see it now we find 
a bright little face, with large, soft brown eyes, 
whose wistful look is the sole indicator of past 
suffering. That child is the only treasure of a 
widowed heart, the one bright spot in a dreary 
life, and upon that spot the darkest, heaviest 
cloud had rested ; for a sudden accident, a push, 
a fall, had threatened not life, but reason. When 
Archie entered the hospital there seemed little 
hope—humanly speaking, thers was no hope—of 
his recovery. He has been watched with ceuse- 
less care, the utmost skill has been lavished upon 
the poor widow’s child; nursing which no gold 
could have insured has been his, and to-day the 
poor mother has been told that he will recover, 
will come out a stronger, finer lad than ever ; 
with ordinary care, be her support and comfort 
still. 

Joy and sorrow alike lack words. The widow’s 
lips cannot express the thankful joy of her heart ; 
she turns away to hide the happy tears, and only 
after she has had time to recover can she find a 


‘ few faltering words of gratitude and thanks. 


So, if we visit the out-patients’ wards, what 
scenes of misery, what actions of courage and 
endurance, what heroic lives, one learns to know 
and to appreciate ! 

In the waiting-hall of a large general hospital 
some of life’s saddest scenes are enacted. The 
long, tedious waiting which is inseparable, as it 
would appear, from all such institutions, and one 
of its most painful features, has sorely tried one 
poor woman, who has been sitting there since 
eight o’clock. She is a mother, worn with work, 
weary with the constant disappointment of a 
struggling life. Her countenance bears the look 
of resignation, so easily graven on the features of 
the working poor. It is now eleven o’clock, but 
her turn has not come. A lad, of perhaps eleven 
years, leans heavily against her, and now and 
again asks querulously if “it’s not time yet?” 
But the heavy sigh of waiting is only succeeded 
by the long breathe, which says, ‘‘ We can go at 
last,” some time after two. Let us watch for the 
pair when they return from the consultation, 
after an interval of ten minutes or less. The 
lines in the woman’s face are deeper; the lad 
clings more closely to her arm ; his eyes have a 
far-away, fixed look, for he as well as she has 
heard the fatal verdict. It has been kindly given, 
if in few words, Seating herself once more among 
those whose case has been inquired into, she 
makes no moan ; perhaps draws her shaw! a little 
closer round her, in a womanly way ; and again, 
with the lad’s weight full upon her, awaits her 
turn to obtain the medicine the prescription for 
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THE ‘‘ PRINCESS MARY ’? WARD IN THE EAST LONDON CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


which she holds. With the freemasonry of suffering, the 
truth is at once known to all the waiters in the hall. One 
or two, whose burden for the time is lighter, draw near 
with words of sympathy and sorrow. A quiet tear finds 
its way down tho mother’s cheek, perhaps a second fol- 
lows ; but such women do not weep. 

‘*He’s the last of them all,” she says, in a subdued way. 
“T’ll wait for the medicine, though doctor says it won’t 
help him much.” 

So she waits for hours, and, late in the afternoon, wends 
her weary way homeward, poorer by a lost day’s work, 
heavier in heart by tho realization of her coming loss. 

Or, take another instance. In the outer hall of a large 
ophthalmic hospital are gathered some three hundred pa- 
tients. Every age is represented, from the infant in its 
mother’s arms, 
to the shaking, 
broken - down 
old man, who 
totters on his 
crutch ; or the 
aged woman, 
who, with eyes 
tightly band- 
aged, and the 
usual pathetic 
look of sub- 
mission, awaits 
her turn. In 
the corner of 
one of the 
benches, rest- 
ing her head 
against the 
upright board 
which divides 


it from the 
porter’s box, 
sits alittle 
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child. There is something terribly unchildish abont her ; 
she looks as if she had never even heard of play. The child- 
ish features are so set and still that the hardest heart must 
ache in gazing at her; and so small is she, that the worn 
boots, patched and mended, yet with their due comple- 
ment of buttons, scarce reach half-way from the bench to 
the ground. Since early morning she has sat there; she 
is evidently an habituée, but, as the saying goes, ‘‘ keeps 
herself to herself.” Weariness has almost given place to 
sleep, and the worn brown hat, displaced as the head seeks 
ease against the unsympathetic board, leaves full in view 
the soft, fair hair and closing eyelids of the little patient. 

It is drawing near twelve o’clock, when a brisk hospital 
nurse makes her appearance, 

‘*Now, my pet !” she says, and the child starts from her 
uneasy rest, 
and = scramb- 
ling to the 
floor, places 
her hand con- 
fidingly in 
nurse’s, and is 
led away. 

Her place 
remains empty 
for perhaps 
twenty min- 
utes, then the 
pair reappear. 

Now the 
little head is 
tightly band- 
aged; drops 
upon the baby 
cheek _ tell 
their tale; the 
nurse lifts her 
back into her 
old corner, 
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and, with a cheering word of encouragement to her for 
being ‘‘so brave,” hastens to attend upon another. 


But now the most trying part of the child’s waiting is to | 


come. She must take her turn at the dispensary. 

Did she but ask, the kindly hearts of the other sufferers 
in the hall would be moved, and the little one would be 
passed on and obtain her medicine out of herturn. But 
her self-possession is too great to allow of her taking ad- 
vantage of her position. She waits, evidently in severe 
pain from the recent operation. She moves uneasily and 
restlessly upon her seat, and at last the bottle and paper 
are placed carefully by her side, and the small hands are 
folded. The patient endurance suggested by this action is 
indescribable. Now and again a moan is wrung from the 
childish lips, and a young woman with an infant in her 
arms, and another young child clinging to her skirts, 
addresses her; but the little one gives a short answer, 
and offers no encouragement to inquiry. 
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*“TrHov’rt old, grandfather, old and blind, 
But ever cheerful, good and kind. 

I love, when early Summer blooms, 

And meads are lavish of perfumes, 

To see thee in thy garden chair, 

With silvery locks and forehead bare, 
And face upturned, as thou had'st striven 
To look through darkness into heaven. 


“ 


And oft, when o’er the frozen wold 
The wintry tempests whistle cold; 

When strolling gusts, in sport or ire, 
Howl down our chimney at the fire; 
When crickets chirrup on the hearth, 
A if 
Aas at 


NI 


they shared the children’s mirth— 
last day’s lesson I repeat, 
Or read the Bible at thy feet. 


“ But now 


With song 


the Summer days have come, 

of birds and insect-hum; 

The earth is bright with flowers and leaves, 
And swallows dart from cottage eaves; 

The shadows through the foliage fall, 

Like 
And ship-like clouds go sailing by, 
In the calm ocean of the sky. 


net-work on the garden wall; 


“ Around our porch the tendrils twine, 
And bind-weeds clasp the eglantine. 
The Summer day is fair and mild— 
Come, lean upon thy little child, 

And let me guide thee to thy seat; 

I'll do my knitting at thy feet— 

And should the time be dull or long, 
lll read, or sing my last new song. 


«<p 


ut far more happy I should be 
To sit and hear, and learn from thee, 
Oft when thou’rt musing all alone, 
No eye upon thee but my own, 

hear half-spoken words that seem 
Replies to questions in a dream, 
And watch, observant, from my placo, 
The placid rapture on thy face. 


“And it would please me wouldst thou tell 
Thine own, thy little Rosabel, 

What thoughts, amid thy sight’s eclipss, 
Can bring the smiles upon thy lips. 

Old age, I’ve heard, is full of care, 

But thou art happy—thine is fair; 

So fair—and yet it cannot be— 

i think that angels visit thee.” 





VISITS. 





At half-past one a lad enters the hall; he is evidently 
her brother. He finds his way up to her, and possesses 
himself of the bottle and prescription, and, elbowing his 
way through the crowd, returns in about twenty minutes 
with the lotion, lifts the child, not untenderly, from her 
seat, and leads her away. 

Poor little one! the time so wearily passed did not, in 
her case, represent money, only trial and endurance ; but 
to very many who are forced to receive such help in the 
great city, the hours spent in the waiting-room mean the 
loss of half a day’s work, of absolute money never to be 
regained. 

This fact should make people who are less sorely tried 
patient of the irritability and apparent want of apprecia- 
tion that is often claimed against free patients; for the 
well-to-do can scarcely realize, in their utmost compassion 
and tenderness, the weariness and heart-sickness of the 
suffering poor. 


| 
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VISITS. 


CHAKLES 





MACKAY. 
* Dear Rosabel, ‘tis even so! 
There are more angels than we know. 
Lend me thy hand, my seat preparo, 
Let me inhale the morning air, 
Receive the sunlight on my cheek, 
And feel thy presence as I speak; 
And I will tell of Angels three, 
VYho daily come and visit me. 


“ Though I am frail, and old, and blind, 
God sends His sunshine to my mind; 
"Twas He bestowed the visual ray, 

*fwas He who took the gift away. 

But when His chastening hand withdrew 
Earth’s outward forms from sensuous view, 
He opened to my mental sight 

The inner spirit infinite. 


* And self-communion, calm and long, 
Deep musings upon right and wrong, 

And conflicts with the pride and sin 

That ever surged and swoll within, 
Cleared from my soul some mists obscaro, 
And filled it with repealings pure; 

I knew myself, and, humbled low, 


Drew comfort in my deepest woo. 


*T see no more the flelds and bowers, 
Nor endless beauty of the flowers; 

I see no more the rivers run, 

Nor hilltops gilded by the sun; 

I see no more creation’s grace; 

I see no more thy gentle face; 

And all the glory of the skies 

Is hidden from my withered eyes, 


** But when I hear the wild wind call 
To forest-boughs that answer all— 

The sedges rustling in the lake— 

The blackbird singing in the brake— 
The far-off murmurs of the shore, 
Deep-throated ocean’s moan and roar— 
Remembrance wakens in my mind, 

And paints the pictures of the blind. 


“Tis then an Angol, one of three, 
Decends to bear me company. 

Sweet aro the accents of his tongue— 
He keeps my heart for ever young; 
In hia companionship I stray 

Back to my childhood’s early day, 
And live again a wondering boy, 
Hei of a world of life and joy. 
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“With him I hold communion it; 

His voice makes music where I sit. 

I listen, and before me pass 
World-shadows in a mystic glass: 

The torrent falls, the landscape spreads, 
The steadfast forests nod their heads, 
And the eternal oceans roll 

In the clear mirror of my soul. 


“ Whene’er the early cuckoo’s voice 

Bids thee and all tho meads rejoice; 
Whene’er I find a new delight, 

In opening day or closing night; 
Whene’er [ sit in sun or shade, 

And bless the world and Him who made, 
And feel the joys I cannot see, 

I know this Angel visits mo. 


“ And evermore, when he departs, 
Another cheers my heart of hearts, 
With soft blue eyes—two azure spheres, 
Bright with the luxury of tears. 

Sweet is the song of early birds, 

Yet sweeter far are human words— 
This Angel loves them, so do I; 

He links me to humanity. 


** Whene’er thy father, pleased with homo, 
Ilis smiles for all who go and come; 
Whene’er, his daily labor done, 

He breathes his evening orison; 
Whene’er thy mother, good and mild, 
Sings lullaby to soothe her child 

I feel a sympathy sincere, 

And know this Angel hovers near. 


*“ Whene'er I hear the children play, 
With many a chant and roundelay; 
Whene’er the trample of their feet 
Makes music round my lonely seat; 
Whene’er I hear thee sing thy song, 
In happy ianocenco of wrong, 

And love all children, thee the best— 
I know that Angel is my guest. 


“ Whene’er I hear of generous thought, 
Of noble deeds by manhood wrought, 
Of Patience long and sorely tried, 
Walking with Virtuo side by side; 


THE BURNING SHIP; Or, 


Ont beautiful evening in the Autumn of 1846, seated 
around a table, on which the choicest wines of France and 
Spain sparkled in the glasses, were seven persons chatting 
guyly, among whom was the author of this tale. The 
table was placed on a lawn in front of the country-seat of 
Sefior Arguellas, situated about a mile from Santiago de 
Cuba, then tho capital of the Queen of the Antilles, 
‘Taree of the guests were American merchants from the far 
South, who were in commercial relations with Cuba, and 
who proposed—wind and tide fuvorable—to sail for the 
Bay of Morant, in Jamaica, im the bark Neplune, com- 
manded by Captain Starkey. The fourth guest was a 
Spanish lieutenant of artillery, the nephew of our host. 
Then there was a Sefor Castro, a rich young Creole, who 
aspired to the hand of Doiia Antonia, a graceful girl of 
sixteen, tha only daughter aud heiress of Sefor Arguellas. 
Tao sixth was Captain Starkey, of the Neptune, an English 
Officer, about thirty years of age, of most elegant manners 
anlappearance, The seventh and last was your servant, 
thon quits a youth. I had just recovered from a danger- 
os illue:s, which had renderel necessary my removal 
from Jamaica to Cuba, as the climate of the latter place is 
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much more genial and less variable than that of Jamaica, | 


Of Love supreme amid distress, 

Of Courage great in gentleness, 

And feel the tears suffuse mine eyes, 
I share angelic sympathies. 


‘* Whene’er I hear of sin and guilt, 
Of human blood in warfare spilt, 

Of wrong and suffering unrelieved, 
Of tender innocence aggrieved, 

Of harsh oppression, hate and scorn, 
Yet feel not utterly forlorn, 

But hopeful of a time to be, 

I’m sure that Angel visits mo, 


** And Rosabel, dear Rosabel, 
Another Angel, mark mo well, 

Sits at my side by night, by day, 

And teaches me to hope and pray; 
He bids all doubt and sorrow cease, 
He fills my soul with heavenly peace, 
And sings me the eternal hymn 

Of the adoring seraphim. 


“And oft when sleep forsakes mine eyes, 
Tie lifts a vail of mysteries, 

And shows me, strong in humble faith, 
Life-shadows, and the things of death; 
He takes tho terror from the tomb, 

And strews rich germs of heavenly bloom 
Upon the dark sepulchral clod—- 

That Angel is the Love of God. 


*“O Angel! heavenly Angel mine! 

His words aro harmonies divine; 

In his companionship serene, 

All earthly joys are poor and mean; 

The world hath come—the world must go— 
Th’ immortal longings throb and glow. 

I feel no more the primal curse, 

I clasp the boundless universe. 


*“And yet I doubt, O daughterZdear 
If all these Angels hover here— 

So similar is each to each, 

So like in feature, form and speech— 
So linked in one celestial pian, 

Aro Love of Nature, God, and Man, 

I cannot think that they are three— 
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Angel visils me, 
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although the two islands are onlysseparated by an interval 
of two degrees of latitude. I also had taken passage in 
the Neptune, together with Sefior Arguellas, who had busi- 
ness in Kingston, and who was to be accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, the young lieutenant and Senor Castro. 
The Neptune had brought to Cuba a mixed cargo of hard- 
ware, cotton goods and other articles, and was now about 
leaving with a half cargo of merchandise. Amongst this 
merchandise, belonging to the three American merchants, 
were several barrels of gunpowder, which had failed te 
command a good price in Cuba, and which they hoped to 
dispose of more advantageously in Jamaica. Captain 
Starkey’s vessel was provided with every accommodation 
and comfort for passengers, and the delightful weather 
promised a passage botn short and agreeable. We were 
all in the most agreeable frame of mind, and talked gayly 
of the morrow’s voyage, the politics of Cuba, America and 
Europe, of the relative merits of French and Spanish 
wines, and of the cigars of Alabama and Havana. 

The night was one of rare beanty and clearness, A 
gentle breeze, which Captain Starkey declared ought to 
carry us alone at the rate of five or six knots an hour, 
watted toward us the perfumes of the rich and cdorous 
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valleys which spread out beneath us, and slightly rippled 
the rivers, or rather streams, that literally furrow the 
island, reflecting the dazzling splendors of the myriads of 
stars, which, in these regions, crown night with their fiery 
diadem. 

Most of the guests had drank freely, perhaps even too 
much ; nevertheless, the conversation, which was in 
French (a language spoken more or less fluently by us all) 
was kept up, while the mistress of the house and her 
daughter were present, in a tone not likely to profane the 
majestic calm of the landscape. I should have mentioned 
before that Sefor Arguellas had been detained in town by 
some business matters, 

**Do not leave here, I beg of you, without seeing me 
again,’’ said the Senora Arguellas to Captain Starkey, as 
she rose to retire. ‘‘ When you are ready to leave, ring 
the bell, and a servant will inform me of the fact. I wish 
to have a few words with you concerning our preparations 
for to-morrow’s woyage.” 

The captain bowed. It seemed to me that the lovely 
Antonia had never smiled so seductively as when she 
swept away to join her mother. 





I can scarcely tell, at this day, what next took place, or 
what was the turn taken by our conversation ; but one 
thing is certain, it soon began to assume a disagreeable 
character. I fancied that perhaps Antonia’s expression on 
taking leave of the captain had displeased Sejor de Castro. 
This, however, was not the ostensible cause of the diffi- 
culty which soon arose, The captain of the Neptune was 
to transport to Jamaica several families of free negroes, 
familiar with the cultivation of the sugar-cane, and who, 
on this account, had been engaged at much higher wages 
than they could command in Cuba, The American mer- 
chants, who had not dissimulated the fact that this 
companionship for the voyage was little to their taste, re- 
vived this subject in some manner, and began to banter 
Captain Starkey, who was so charitable as to suppose that 
miserable negroes had, like other human beings, the right 
to dispose of their own souls and bodies, This slight 
cloud, however, would have passed over without leaving 
behind any unpleasant traces, if, in the course of con- 
versation, the captain had not had the imprudence to 
mention that he had formerly served as a volunteer on 
board an English man-of-war to put down the slave-trade. 
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This avowal at once inflamed the anger of Sefior de 
Castro, which seemed only awaiting some pretext to burst 
forth ; and I fancied, from a few oaths which escaped 
him, that the prizes captured by the English had caused 
him some heavy losses. Bitter words were exchanged. 
The motives of the English in wishing to destroy the 
slave-trade were questioned, and attacked with scorn and 
bitterness, and were defended with energy and haughti- 
ness, 

At last—the fact is, the two adversaries, heated by too 
frequent libations and carried away by anger, were 
scarcely conscious of what they were doing and saying — 
at last, S-for de Castro applied to the Queen of England 
ao epithet which so incensed the cantain, that he dashed a 
glass of wine in tho offender’s face. In a second every 
man was on his feet, perfectly sobered by this unexpected 
termination of the discussion. 

The captain was the first to break the silence. His 
features, still bearing the traces of anger, were suddenly 
covered with livid paleness., 

“TI ask your pardon, Seior de Castro,” he stammored ; 
**T was wrong—very wrong, to have done this, although, 
perhaps, thera was some excuse for the action.” 

‘Pardon you! a thousand devils!” exclaimed De 


Castro, who, in a perfect paroxysm of fury, was wiping | 


his face with a handkerchief. ‘‘ Pardon yow! Yos, I will 
pardon you, with a bullet through your heart—nothing 
less !” 


No way seemed to present itself to any of the party to 
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avoid a duel, particularly as at that time the code of honor | 


was very rigorous in Cuba. Lieutenant Arguellas hast- 
ened into the house, and soon returned with a case of 
pistols, 

‘* Let us go into that copse below,” he raid, quickly, and 
in a low tone ; *‘ we will not be disturbed there.” 

As he uttered these words, he took De Castro’s arm, 
and the two turned in the direction of the grove. At the 
same moment Mr. Desmond, the oldest of the three Amer- 
icans, approacaed Captain Starkey, who, having recovered 
his composure, stood aloof with his arms folded, and 
said : 

‘‘My dear sir, I am not, notwithstanding my “commer- 
cial oceupations, an entire stranger to these matters, and 
if I can be of service to you in this affair “ 

‘«Thanks, sir,” interrupted the captain; “I shall not 
prt your offer of service to the test. Lieutenant Arguel- 
las,” he continued, ‘it is useless to proceed a step fur- 
ther. I am not a duelist, and will not fight with Scior 
de Castro.” 

‘“‘What does he say!” cried the lieutenant, glancing 
around with an air of stupefaction—‘ that he will not 
fizht ?” 

I saw the Anglo-Saxon blood boil in the veins of the 
Americans, on seeing an individual of the race from which 
they had sprung show thus the white feather. 

**You will not fight, Captain Starkey ?” rejoined Mr. 
Desmond, after a painful pause, and in a grave tone— 
‘* you, whose name figures in the list of the Royal British 
Navy—you say you will not fight ? You must be jest- 


4 ” 
ing ? 





‘Tam not at all in jest. It is on principle that I am 
a foe to dueling.” 

‘“‘The gentleman is a coward on principle!” cried De 
Castro, with a savage burst of mocking laughter, at the 
same time shaking his fist at the English officer. 

This bitter sareasm seemed to wound the captain like 
the sting of a serpent. His dark eyes literally flashed 
fire ; he made a step toward De Castro, but then restrained 
himse'f. 








** Tt is well !” said he —‘*I must endure all this. I have 
already admitted, sir, that 1 was wrong in proceeding to 
such extreme measures with you, although your imperti- 
nence certainly merited some chastisement ; but I repeat 
I will not fight you.” 

** And I,” exclaimed Lieutenant Areuellas, who seemed 
a prey to the most violent excitement—‘‘I tell you that 
you shall give satisfaction to my friend, or, by heaven ! I 
will brand you as a coward, not only over all Cuba, but 
throughout Jamaica as well!” 

Captain Starkey’s only reply to this bravado was to 
touch the bell, and order the servant who answered it to 
inform the Sefora Arguellas that he awaited her orders. 

‘*The brave Englishman is about to seek protection be- 
hind tho petticoats of your aunt, lieutenant!’ cried De 
Castro, in a tone of triumph. 

‘In truth, I begin to have doubts whether Captain 
Starkey is really an Englishman,” said Mr. Desmond, 
who, in common with his two friends, had now become 
considerably excited; ‘‘but, anyhow, as my parents 
were born and bred in England, if you pretend to insinu- 
ate that i 

At this moment Sefora Arguellas advanced, and the 
irritated American with difficulty restrained himself. The 
sehora appeared astonished at the unusual expression on 
every face. Nevertheless, at the request of the captain, 
she entered the house with him. 

Ten minutes afterward we learned that Captain Starkey 
had left the “house, leaving word that the Neptune would 
sail next morning at nine precisely. This intelligence was 
received with a perfect volley of invectives against the un- 
fortunate captain in particular, and Englishmen in gen- 
eral ; and at one time there seemed great danger of a per- 
sonal encounter between Lieutenant Arguellas aud Mr. 
Desmond, the latter manifesting an intense desire to kill 
some one, it mattered not whom, in order to vindicate the 
honor of his Anglo-Saxon origin. But this satisfaction 
was not afforded him, and the company soon after separ- 
ated. 

Next day, at the hour appointed, we were all on board. 
Captain Starkey received us with frigid politeness, and I 
remarked that the tone of reillery affected by De Custro 
and his friend did not in the least appear to ruffle him. 
But the disdainful face of Dofa Antonia, who turned her 
eyes away as she passed him to go into the cabin, the 
manner in which she drew her mantle around her, as if 
she feared to be contaminated by contact with a coward— 
at least it was thus that I interpreted, perhaps wrongly, 
however, her actions—moved him deeply. The expression 
of annoyance, however, speedily passed away, and his face 
became as severe and cold as before. Nevertheless, it was 
easy to perceive that his apparent indifference had its 
limits. 

De Castro, approaching him, gave free vent to his 
hatred and contempt, and used the term ‘*coward” in so 
loud a tone as to be andible to the crew, when suddenly 
he felt a grip of iron on his arm. 

“Hark you, sir!” said Captain Starkey, in an imperative 
tone ; ‘‘individually I am indifferent as to what you may 
say ; but here, on board, I am captain—that is to say, ab- 
solute master ; and, as I do not wish to weaken my author- 
ity, I shall permit no one to insult me before my crew. If 
you again attempt to do so, I will put you under arrest, 
perhaps in irons, until our arrival in Jamaica.” 

After this energetic warning, he pushed his disconcerted 
auditor from him, and passed on. All the passengers, 
white and black, were on board ; the anchor was raised, 
the sails unfurled, and in a few moments after we were 
sailing in the direction of Cape Morunt, 
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It did not require a long sojourn on board the Neptune 
to acquire the conviction that, whatever might be the pu- 
sillanimity of the captain in dueling matters, ho was an 
accomplished sailor, and that his crew, composed of a 
dozen fine-looking fellows, were under the most complete 
discipline. Orders were given and obeyed as quietly and 
with as great precision as on board a man-of-war. And 
we all soon felt and admitted, openly or tacitly, that, in 
case of a storm or other nautical peril, most implicit con- 
fidence might bo placed in the ability and energy of Cap- 
tain Starkey. 

Fortunately, the weather continued propitious ; but the 
breeze was light and variable, so that, after having caught 
sight of the blue mountains of Jamaica, many days passed 
before the distance which separated us from them appeared 
sensibly to diminish. At last the breeze began to freshen 
from the northeast, and, little by little, we drew near to 
Cape Morant. We passed it finally, and reached the bay 
inside it about two o’clock in the morning. Our voyage 
was now almost over. This was a great relief to all the 
cabin passengers—a relief far greater even than that ordi- 
narily experienced when one is not a sailor, on being de- 
livered from the tedium of imprisonment on shipboard. 
Every one was under a restraint which was extremely em- 
barrassing and painful The captain did the honors at 
table with icy civility. The conversation, if it can be so 
called, limited itself to the interchange of a few monosyl- 
lables ; and we all experienced the utmost satisfaction in 





the thought that our last breakfast on board the Neptune | 


hud been eaten. By the timo we doubled Cape Morant, 
a'l the passengers had retired, myself excopted, and a 
quarter of an hour afterward Captain Starkey descended 
into his room to arrange some papers, as I afterward 
learned. 

I was too much excited to sleep, and continued to walk 
the deck with Hawkins, the mate, who was anxiously ob- 
serving the lights which glittered on the well-known shore, 
which I kad left with little hope of ever seeing again. 
Whilo my glance was fixed in the direction of the shore, I 
noticed suddenly a brilliant red light reflected on the 
water near us, and immediately I perceived that this light 
was from a jet of flame, which burst forth from the main 
hatchway just as two sailors had opened it, for I know not 
what purpose. In my still feeble state of health, the 
fright occasioned by this spectacle—for thoughts of the 
barrels of gunpowder instantly flashed across my mind— 
so bewildered mo that, for a few moments, I was para- 
lyzed ; and had I not instinctively clung to the nettings, I 
should have fallen full length on the deck. 

Wild cries of ‘‘Fire! fire!” the most fearful of ail 
sounds on shipboard, mingled themselves with the giddy 
buzzing of my brain; and I retained just sufficient con- 
sciousness to distinguish, amid the hurry and bustle on 
deck, and the tumultuous exclamations of the crew, the 


‘‘ Hurry below, waken the passengers, and bring me my 
pistols, which are lying in the chest in my stateroom. Be 
quick, for all our lives are at stake.” Then turning to the 
terrified but attentive sailors : ‘* You know, my friends,” 
said he, in a firm, quick tone, ‘‘that never, on any account, 
would I deceive you. Attend, therefore, to what I say. 
This foolish drunkard, the servant of Lieutenant Arguellas, 
has set fire, with his candle, to the spirits which he was 
trying to steal, and the hold is now a mass of flames, 
which it is impossible to extinguish.” 

At these words the sailors set up a howl of rage and 
terror, and instinctively rushed toward the lifeboats ; but 
the imperious voice of the captain arrested their steps. 

‘* Will you hear me?” cried he. ‘ Precipitation and 
disorder will cost us all our lives; but by coolness and 
courage we may all be saved before the fire can reach the 
powder. And remember,” he added, taking his pistols 
from the hands of Hawkins and leveling them, ‘* remem- 
ber that I will send a bullet through the head of the first 
man who disobeys my orders! I never miss! So, to 
work, firmly and all together !” 

The effect produced on the crew by the attitude of the 
captain, and his words, so full of confidence, audacity and 
authority, was marvelous. The panic with which they had 
been seized suddenly gave place to calm resolution, and in 
an incredibly short space of time the lifeboats were 
launched. 

‘*Good, my brave fellows! I repeat, we have plenty of 
time. Four among you,” and he pointed them out, ‘‘ will 
remain with me. Three of you will jump into each of the 
large boats, two into the small one; now, bring them all 
to the starboard. They will be foundered if persons are 


| permitted to jump into them pell-mell ; we will, therefore, 


fine, athletic form of the captain, who bounded up the | 


staireasa to the deck, and, in a voice of thunder, enforced 
silence, then gave the order for immediately closing the 
hatchway from wiienco issued the flames. He assisted in 
executing this order with his own hands, then disappeared 
down the forecastle. The two or three minutes that he 
was absent—for it was not more—appeared to us as many 
hours ; but so general was the conviction that our safety 
lay in his judgment and firmness, that not a word was ut- 
terad nor a movement made until he reappeared, burned 
and blackened by the flames, and dragging after him 
something which appeared like a dead body. He threw 
this burden on the deck, and hastening over to Hawkins, 
he said, in a low tone, but sufficiently loud for me to hear 
him : 





use but one ladder.’ 

The passengers came rushing on deck, half clad anid 
frantic with terror, for they all knew that there was pow- 
der on board. Scarcely had the boats reached the foot of 
the ladder, when the men, white and black, pressed wildly 
forward “past the women and children, without giving 
themselves the least concern as to whom they might sac- 
rifice, so that they themselves might find a refuge in the 
boats from the surging voleano that was roaring at their 
feet. Assistad by the four vigorous sailors whom he had 
selected for this purpose, Captain Starkey pushed the 
male passengers violently aside. 

‘“* Back ! back!” ho cried; ‘‘we must have order here. 
The women and children first, then the oid men. Let the 
Sefiora Arguellas pass, and her daughter, so—quickly !” 

Just at the moment when they were about to lower Dona 
Antonia, more dead than alive, into the boat, a new jet or 
flame burst forth from the main hatchway, with the roar 
of.an explosion. A tumultuous cry arose from the crowd 
of terrified passengers, and all instinctively rushing to- 
ward the ladder, they crowded violently against one an- 
other. De Castro, with the energy of a madman, broke 
through the line of sailors and pressed against Antonia 
with such impetuosity that, but for the almost herculean 
strength of the captain, she would inevitably Lave been 
precipitated into the water. 

“Back, wretch! back, dog!’ shouted Captain Starkey, 
excited to the highest pitch by the young girl’s danger, 
an1 rudely seizing De Castro by the collar, ‘‘or if you 
prefer it, look there,” pointing with his pistol to a group of 
sharks which were distinctly to be seen, by the light of the 
fire, a short distance from the ship. ‘* My friends,” added 
he, ‘overboard with the first man who tries to pass be- 
fore his turn !” 

** Ay, ay, captain !” was the reply of the men, 

This terribie menace immediately restored orler. 


The 
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negresses and their children were next placed in the boat, 
which now appeared full. 

** Cast off,” ordered the captain ; ‘‘ you are full.” 

A feeble cry, like the sobbing of a child, was audible. | 
The captain heard and understood it. 

‘*One moment—let Sefor Arguellas pass. 
away !” 

The second boat was soon filled. It contained all the 
negroes but one, and the three Americans. 

**You are a brave man, captain!” exclaimed Mr. Des- 
mond, stopping for a moment in his descent and seizing | 
the captain’s hand ; ‘‘and I was a fool to re 

**Pass on, sir, pass on! We have no time for inter- 
changing compliments.” 


Now, then, 





THE BURNING SHIP; OR, THE TEST OF COURAGE.—‘‘ SUDDENLY 


The order to cast off had just been given, when the cap- 
tain’s eye happened to fall on me, still clinging to the 


nettings. | 


“‘One moment !”’ he cried ; ‘“‘here is one whose weight 
will not sink you,” and lifting me over the bulwarks, he 
gently dropped me into the boat, whispering: ‘ Recall 
me to the remembrance of our friends should I never see 
them again.” 

There remained now only the small boat, which was 
capable of holding but eight persons, and we all asked our- 


sti'l be room for Lieutenant Arguellas, Sefor De Castro, 
the remaining negro, the four sailors who had assisted 


| ing those voracious sharks hovering about us. 





THE BURNING SHIP; Or, THE TEST OF COURAGE. 





**Can the boat hold one more ?” asked the captain ; and 
although his voice had lost none of its firmness, I re- 
marked that his face, which always wore an expression of 
indomitable resolution, was of deathlike paleness. 

‘*Tt must, captain, since it is for you we are to make 
room ; but we are already too deep in the water, consider- 

” 

**Wait one moment. I must not quit the ship while a 
human being remains on board,” 

He moved away, but returned in a moment, bearing in 
his arms the still inert body of the lieutenant’s servant, 
which he placed gently in the boat. At this sight there 
was a universal cry of indignation, which, however, was of 
no avail, for a moment after the rope which held the boat 


A BROAD SHEET OF FIRE SHOT UP FROM THE SHIP’S HOLD.” 


| to the ship was severed by the captain and cast into the 
sea. 

‘*Now, save yourselves !”” 

Obedient to the egotistical instinct of self-preservation, 
the oars were dipping into the water, and the boat moved 
off from the ship. 

When every one, himself excepted, had quitted the ill- 


| fated vessel, Captain Starkey, shading his eyes with his 


hands, turned his gaze toward the shore. He soon de- 


| scried a vessel in the distance. 
selves how, with the two sailors already in it, there could | 


‘‘We must have been noticed some time ago,” he said, 
‘‘and boats must have been sent out from that sbip, al- 
though I cannot see them yet. Should you meet any, 


Starkey, and the captain himself. All were soon embarked, hurry them on ; there still remains a chance of life.” 


however, except the latter. 


| All this scene, this prolonged agony, which it has cost 








— ——-— oo — —— 


so much space to describe, even imperfectly from my own | ship when the flames broke forth from all parts of the 
deck, enveloping the rigging and delineating in lines of 
fire the profile of the ship, surmounted by its masts and 
sails, The captain, in order not to lose the only and slen- 
der chance of escape of which he had spoken, had retired, 
after having taken the precaution of casting loose the fore- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


recollection and that of others, did not occupy, as I was 
afterward assured by Mr. Desmond, more than eight min- 
utes from the embarkation of the Sefora Arguellas until 
the departure of the last boat from the unfortunate ship. 

I shall never forget the sublimity of the spectacle pre- 


THE BURNING SHIP; Or, THE TEST OF COURAGE. 
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‘“THE ANGELS’ PRAYER.” BY H. MERLE.—SEE PAGE 174. 


sented by the burning vessel, the only object except our- 
selves which we could distinguish in the darkness, and 
with which was associated the dreadful thought that the 
heroic man to whose firmness and courage we owed our 
salvation was condemned to certain death. 

We were not distant more than eighty rods from the 


sail, to the extremity of the bowsprit, where he was tempo- 
rarily out of the reach of the fire ; but what was this, after 
all, but a prolongation of the agonies of death ? 

The lifeboats, in a silence broken only by the measured 
stroke of the oars, continued to increase their distance 
from the ship, and every eye was directed toward the 
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shore, in the hope of deserying the long-wished-for aid, 
At last we distinctly heard ourselves hailed. My very 
breathing seemed suspended. 
shouts, and soon one pilot-boat, followed by a second, 
seemed to spring forth from the darkness between us and 
the shore 

‘‘ What vessel is it ?” cried a man in the first boat. 

“The Neptune, It is Captain Starkey who stands on 
the bowsprit.” 

I rose at once to my feet. 

‘“‘A hundred pounds sterling to the first boat which 
reaches him !” I screamed, as loudly as I was able. 

‘“‘I recognize,” said the first pilot, ‘‘the voice and face 
of young Mr. M . Pull away for the reward.” 

And the two boats pushed forward, ignorant of the dan- 
gerous enterprise on which they were bound. A moment 
afterward a third came up, but after asking a few ques- 
tions and learning the state of affairs, it moved off, reliev- 
ing us of a portion of our human freight. 





Great God ! what fearful anxiety we experienced while | 


all this was taking place. Even now I scarcely dare per- 
mit myself to think of it. I closed my eyes and waited 
breathlessly the explosion which was to be the end of all. 
lt had come at last, at least so I supposed, and I leaped up 
convulsively. My brain had become so impressible that I 
had mistaken for the terrible catastrophe the sudden 
hurrah of the boats’ crews. No one was now visible on 
the bowsprit, from the extreme end of which hung a rope. 
And the two pilots, doubtless aware now of their danger, 
were quitting the neighborhood of the vessel with even 
greater speed than they had approached it. The cheers 
and shouts continued, but my gaze, by a strange fascina- 
tion, was riveted upon the burning vessel, and tho boats 
which were making such great haste to escape its danger- 
ous proximity. Suddenly a broud sheet of fire shot up 
from the ship’s hold, and was followed by a deafening 
roar. I fell, or I was overturned, I know not which ; our 
boat was violently rocked, and then we heard the splash 
of many heavy bodies falling into the water from a great 
height. Then came a profound silence and blackest dark- 
ness, in the midst of which it was impossible to r:cognize 
our companions. ‘This calm was interrupted by a joyous 
shout from one of the pilot-boats. We next recognized 
the voice of the captain, and the unanimons cry of joy 
which came from our boats announced the extent of our 
rejoicing over his safety. Haif an hour afterward we were 
all safely landed. 

The ship and its cargo were amply insured. Thre only 
unfortuuate result, therefore, of this memorable incident 
in the lives of the passengers and crew of the Neptune was 
a heavy loss to the underwriters. 

A magnificent service of plate, purchased at the sugzes- 
tion of Mr. Desmond and his friends from the proceeds of 
a subscription collected for the purpose, was presented to 
Captain Starkey at a public dinner given in his hono: at 
Kingston. 

In his specch of thanks the captain thought it advisalle 
to make known his motives for refusing to accept the 
challenge of Sehor de Castro, a circumstance which had 
already been repeated in the papers in a dozen different 
versions. 

‘* Being left an orphan at an early age,” said he, ‘‘ I was 
ecnfided to the care of an excellent aunt, Mrs. P——, who 
reared me with all the tenderness and devotion of a 
mother. 
duel two mouths after his marriage. My poor aunt con- 
tinued to drag through a miserable, solitary existence 
until I attained the age of nineteen ; and the spectacle of 
her wasted, broken life prodyced upon me such a vivid 


Our men replied by lusty | 
| that the solemn promise which she exacted of me, with 
her last breath, never, under any circumstances, to be in- 


Her husband, as is well known, perished in a | 


TUNISIAN ENTERTAINMENTS. 








| 


| , . 
from Tunis. 


| fluous. 


impression—I conceived such a horror for this barbarous 
prejudice, which had made two victims under my own ob- 
servation (for my aunt, undermined by grief, died young), 


volved in a dnel—this promise, I say, was quite super- 
As to my conduct during our peril on board the 
Neptune, of which my friend Mr. Desmond has spoken in 
such flattering terms, I ean only savy that I merely did my 
duty. Mr. Desmond, like myself, springs from a mari- 
time race, and he cannot ba ignorant of the fact that the 
captain should always be the last to abandon his ship,” 

The brave captain terminated his speech amid the sym- 
pathetic and waria applause of the assembly, and the 
spectator who had chanced to cast his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the gallery might have seen among the ladies, who 
appeared to take the liveliest interest in the triumph of 
the generous sailor, the Dofa Antonia, seated beside her 
mother, whose crimson cheeks and glistening eyes indi- 
cated the tender emotions which agitated her heart at that 
moment, 

I have little more to add. Captain Starkey has taken 
up his abode in Havana, and the charming Antonia has 
become his wife. The captain is rich and happy, and, al- 
though apparently permanently settled in a foreign 
country, continues to be none the less a true Englishman 
at heart, and as devoted a subject of Queen Victoria as 
when he dashed the glass of wine into the young Cutban’s 
face. What has become of this latter personage I do not 
know, nor do I particularly care to do Lieutenant 
Arguellas has risen to the rank of major, and is, I presume, 
the Major Arguellas mentioned as being lightly wounded 
in the last encounter with the Revolutionists, 


s0, 


THE ANGELS’ PRAYER. 


Sprak, ye who best ean tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without nignt, 
Cirele His throne rejoicing; ye in heaven, 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 


Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end, 
‘ 


TUNISIAN ENTERTAINMENTS, 

To Frrxisu up a list of Tunisian entertainments (says a 
correspondent of the London (bbe), I will give a little de- 
scription of an afternoon I spent in the country house of 
Ben Ismain, which is situated at Manoubia, some ten miles 
We were shown through several passages 
into en immerse hall or patio, well lighted, and surrounded 
by the principal apartments of the house. At one end was 


| a sort of veranda or balcony, with a chair of state placed 


ready for the Bey (who was at that time the cuest of the 


| Minister), at the other were the latticed windows of the 


harem. 

There were assembled several hundreds of Mussulmans, 
the greater part of whom were members of the famous 
sect of the Aissawa, and were assembled to perform their 
religious excrcises in the presence of the Bey, and for the 
benefit and amusement of the few Europeans who were 
carefully hidden in a snug little ante-chamber, which 


| " 
commanded an excellent view of the hall. 


The signal for the commencement of the performance 
was the entry of the Bey. The vest crowd gave way re- 
spectfully before a slight figure, magnificently clothed in 
Arab style, and leaning on the arm of a Tunisian general. 
The Bey disappeared in the house, but shortly afterward 


— 
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was seen seuted in the chair of state on the balcony. He 
inclined his head, and they began the overture, which con- 
sisted of hideous banging and clanging of drums and tam- 
bourines, Then the Aissawa placed themselves in a long 
line, the length of the hall; the musicians and ‘do-no- 
things” formed a semi-circle in front ; two or three stalwart 
men stood in front of the little group of Europeans, to pre- 
vent accidents arising from excessive religious excitement ; 
and then uprose the dismal, monotonous chant of the devo- 
tees, accompanied by a strange, rhythmic wagging of tho 
body, so fascinating to the looker-on that one found oneself 
unconsciously and mechanically wagging in unison. Holy, 
half-naked saints walked up and down the long row, excit- 
ing them to deeds of religious fervor. From time to time 
individuals, maddened by their exhortations, tore from the 
ranks, foamed at the mouth, pretended to be camels, and, 
to confirm the idea, ate large quantities of prickly pcar ; 
others—one horrid blear-eyed creature especially—assumed 
the character of lions. The blear-eved one, by-the-by, was 
really vicious. He made such a spirited charge toward us, 
champing his teeth and clawing in the air, that our guards 
were taken by surprise, and had scarcely time to save us, 
He came so near to me that— ugh !—he spattered the front 
of my coat with his foam. I resoliftely but firmly placed 
a stout Tunisian general in front of me, resolved that he 
should bear the brunt of the onset. To my relief, the 
“lion” was mastered by the guards, and led reluctantly 
roaring away, and, as he still proved refractory, they 
knocked him down, and one man sat on his head and two 
or three on his stomach, until he came out of his paroxysm 
aud promised not to do it again, 

Lots of other amusing and original tricks did we see, 
Some cut themselves with knives—very gingerly, it seemed 
to me—or stuck pins all over their bodies, like metallic 
porcupines ; others ate scorpions—mashed them in their 
mouths, so that there might be no mistake, or swallowed 
an unnecessary quantity of nails, and stood on their heads 
much longer than it is generally convenient to do. 

After about two hours of this sort of thing, we drank 








some welcome coffee, went to see a curious collection of | 
some five or six dwarfs belonging to the Minister (just as | 


one might look at a similar exhibition of monkeys), took 
leave of our kind host, and returned to Tunis in the cool 
of a lovely evening. 


WHY THE RED SEA IS RED, 


jrocrarueRs were not able to determine why the Red 
Sea was so named, until Ehrenberg, sailing over a part of 
it, observed that the water of the whole Gulf of Tor was 
colored a blood-red. Drawing up some of the water, and 
examining it with a microscope, he found that the color 
was due to a minute, thread-like oscillatoria or alga. The 
sime alga was observed by Dupont twenty years afterward, 
giving rise to the same appearance over an extent of 556 
nautical miles. 

A similar plant was noticed by Darwin, in his voyage 
round the world, covering the water near the Abrolhos 
Island, off the coast of Brazil. Ocrsted, in 1845, noticed 
that the waters near Madeira had a peculiar obscurity 
which was occasioned by numerous minute tufts of oscilla- 
toria waving in the mass, These plants were found all the 
way to the West Indies, sometimes thick enough to give a 
color to the water, but never wholly wanting. In other 
cases, the sea is colored red by animals of different kinds, 
by minute crustaceans or infusorix, or eggs. 

The name Red Sea, or Vermillion Sea, has been given to 
two different phenomena in the Gulf of California, in which 





the water is colored two distinct shades of red by different 
microscopic infusorim, One of the coloring animals is 
irritating to the skin, and produces blisters and sores on 
the bodies of those who come 1n contact with it. 


PRICE OF LITERARY LABOR, 

Cartes Dickens began life as a reporter; so did 
Justin McCarthy ; so likewise have the best and most reli- 
able journalists of the age. Douglas Jerrold was a printer ; 
so were Franklin, Horace Greeley, Bennett and Artemus 
Ward. Many of the compositions which Thackeray pub- 
lished late in life had been “ declined with thanks ” by 
editors and publishers, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” as well as 
“Vanity Fair,” went begging through the circle of Eng- 
lish publishers before acceptance camo at last, and with it 
fame and profit to all concerned. One publisher refused 
to give $125 for ‘Tom Jones,” which, purchased by a 
more enterprising tradesman, realized for him during his 
lifetime a profit of $90,000. ‘Jane Eyre” is a more 
recent case in point. Even Carlyle, after being ‘‘ edited” 
out of all recognition in the Edinburgh Review, was finally 
rejected as a contributor altogether. Every publisher to 
whom the author offered it refused Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen.” 
Motley’s “‘ Dutch Republic” was “ returned with thanks” 
by the first publisher to whom he submitted it; so also 
was Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution.” Even George Eliot 
found it difficult to get along until sbe found a masculine 
advocate in the late George Henry Lewes, Charles Lamb 
used to get sixpence apiece for paragraphs in the Vorning 
Post, Ordinary writers now get sixpence a line for notes 
in the Pail Mall Gazette, and Tennyson receives a guinea a 
line for his verses in any magazine he may choose to honor 
with his contributions. 
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MICROSCOPIC WRITING, 

Mr. Riza Kitrrimar, of Belfast, a remarkable fine-hand- 
writer, mentions Livy as authority that Cicero once 
saw the Iliad of Homer in a nutshell. But it was Pliny 
the younger, and the statement is in one of his letters. 
Huet, a French prelate of the seventeenth century, and a 
distinguished Greek scholar, for a long time considered 
the story asa fiction. It is related that one day, in com- 
pany at the Dauphin’s, this learned man trifled half an 
hour in examining the matter more closely, and concluded 
it possible, He found that a piece of vellum, about ten 
inches by eight, pliant and firm, could be folded up and 
inclosed in the shell of a large walnut. It could hold in 
its breadth one line containing thirty verses, and in its 
length two hundred and fifty lines. A pageof this piece 
of vellum would then contain 7,500 verses, and the reverse 
as much—the whole 15,000 verses of the Iliad. This he 
proved in their presence by using common paper and pen. 

There are many remarkable instances of microscopic 
writing. Porson devoted much time to it. A specimen is 
extant, comprising, in a circle of an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, the Greek verses on music from the ‘‘ Medea ” of 
Euripides, with Johnson’s translation of them for Bur- 
ney’s *‘ History of Music,” in all more than 220 words, 
with a considerable space left blank in the centre. In the 
sixteenth century an Italian monk wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Gospel of St. John within the circum- 
ference of a farthing. A man presented to Queen Elizabeth 
a bit of paper of the size of a finger-nail, containing the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
together with her name and the date of the year. The 
whole could be read with spectacles which he had made. 
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ANTANANARIVO, CAPITAL OF MADAGASCAR. 
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MALGACHE LADIES AND GIRLS. 


MADAGASCAR. 


By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH. 


Mapaaascar is an island in the South Pacific, 300 miles 
distant from the African Continent; in many respects 
bearing the same relation to the home of its parent races 
as England and Scotland did in the earlier days to Europe. 
An instructive parallel might be drawn between these 
islanders of the Southern Hemisphere, their trade and 
commerce, their caste and royalty, their acquirements and 
literature, and 
those Northern 
races of the 
British Isles, 
when the 
fountain - head 
of the Anglo- 
Saxon races 
was beginning 
to shape itself 
into a homoge- 
neous people, 
and a compact 
and powerful 
Empire. 

Islanders in 
all portions 
and ages of the 
ss world have 
‘ been tough, 

hardy and 
healthy repre- 
sentatives of 
mankind, easily 
taught by the 
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manifold advantages of commercial intercourse, yet pre- 
serving their native marks of individuality. Isolation, 
whether a tribal people be fenced in by lofty mountain 
ranges, like the brave and aggressive warriors of the 
Eastern Caucasus ; surrounded by vast oceans of desert, 
like the Soudan Darfourians; or perched on a rocky 
promontory, like the fishermen of Jersey, produces a style 
and type of 
society in all 
things differ- 
ing from the 
nomadic move- 
ments which 
from ancient 
times proceed- 
ed from the 
valley of the 
Oxus. 

Africa and 
its island de- 
pendencies 
have little felt 
the perpetual 
tides of mi- 
gration which 
have been tak- 
ing place on 
other conti- 
nents, leaving 
mongrel civili- 
zations, and 
scattering over 
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continental Europe the seeds of the Sclavic and Teu- 
tonic races, entailing perpetual warfare, felt even to our 
own times. With the exception of the Saracen, in pour- 


MADAGASCAR. 


ing into Northern and Eastern Africa, and the further | 


reach of the Arab trader to Zanzibar and Madagascar, col- 


| desirable. 


onization has come from Europe; but even that has been | 


small, and its effect in general upon the masses of the 
population has not been considerable. 

We thus come to Madagascar, with its 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 of people, :.nd its wide expanse of territory— 
being 930 miles long, with an average width of 250 miles, 
and which is situated in the delightful zone bounded on 
the north by the twelfth degree of south latitude, and on 
the south by the parallel of 25° 40’—and to the considera- 
tion of its people and territory, as one yet not greatly 
changed by contact with civilization since Marco Polo 
first made it known to Europeans in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, or its subsequent discovery by Lorenzo Almeida, son 
of the first Portuguese Viceroy of India. The history of 
this island, like that of other portions of that part of the 
world, is closely connected with the maritime enterprises 
of the nations which, in their successive epochs of su- 
premacy on the sea, sought empire in India and the 
Southern Seas. The Portuguese did not long hold Mada- 
gascar, but almost immediately abandoned it to pursue 
other and more productive conquests. 

The French began, during the reign of Louis XTIL, to 
regard this people with longing eyes, and many expedi- 
tions were directed against Madagascar, with a view to 
make its productions a source of revenue to the treasury, 
and the island a theatre for the activity of the French 
soldiery ; without which, according to the Gallic theory, 
tueir troops would not possess the adequate experience to 
cope with their rivals on the battlefieldsof Europe. Since 
the time when the royal grant of the island was made to 
an Indian company by Louis XIIL., the French had dis- 
played an activity, also shown in North America when 
they acquired Louisiana, which, at the beginning of the 


present century, embraced what is now more than two- | 


thirds of the territorial domain of the United States. It 
was the fashion in those days for the Pope to parcel out 
the undiscovered and uncolonized portions of the globe to 
his faithful sovereigns, giving away with a dash of the 
pen a continent to Spain, an island to France, or a hemi- 
sphere to Portugal. It was gold and the cross in those 
days which drove Pizarro to Peru and Cortes to Mexico, 
and sent the adventurous navigators to wander about the 


| 





coverers and freebooters, when Massachusetts was New 
England, Manhattan New York, and Louisiana New Spain, 
there seemed to be a servile following of dynasties and 
nationalities in nomenclature, now neither necessary nor 
The reader of the most recent works of dis- 
covery will find that the chieftains among travel have been 
careful to inscribe names of natural configurations and 
centres of population in the phonetic alphabet of the 
language peculiar to the locality. 

The first explorers of Madagascar described its people 
as a light, frivolous people, delighting in music, laughter, 
games, dancing, and that Frankish tendency which is found 
in almost every African tribe, when the habitation is not 
in a pestilential jungle, beneath the Equatorial sun, or 
where long cannibalistic habits have not made them 
fierce, cunning and treacherous. The Madagascan village 
was a settlement where mirth in all its noisy and native 
hilarity resounded from morning to night. The native 
was not then a slave, He was not fettered by a cruel 
bondage, but had a simple, easy existence. But while it 
is different now—for forty years of oppressive bondage, of 
intolerable slavery to the conquering tribe of Hovas, has 
toned down his joyousness, and saddened his spirit—yet 
the Madagascan cannot revel in his native spirit; and 
thus, despite the conqueror, he can still be seen by the 
traveler as he was when the island became an object of in- 
terest to the early explorers. 

How this sad condition of oppression became possible 
presents a chapter of native history worthy of perusal. 
Madagascar is peopled by two distinct races—the Mada- 
gascans, or natives, and the Hovas. The former, whether 
Sakalave, Betsimaraka, or Antakara, are black, more or 
less modified by mixture with Caffres, the natives of Mo- 
zambique and the immigrant Arabs, Robust, tall, strong, 
fierce and warlike, they have been able to maintain their 
independence, On the east coast, the Betsimaraka are of a 
gentler, more pacific type, devoted to pleasure, lithe in 
form, and they were consequently the first to lose thei- 
liberty. In the north, the Antakara are strongly built, 
and more closely resemble the natives of Mozambique ; 
and they still continue, like the warlike tribes of Abys- 
sinia, to struggle for liberty, carrying their irregular war- 
fare into innaccessible parts of the interior, or taking 
refuge on the small islands along the coast from the fero- 
city and vengeance of the bloodthirsty Hovas. The 


| Hovas are of Malay origin, and came to Madagascar at a 


South Seas, expecting tv bowl down a new continept peo- | 


pled by millions of men. 

Subsequent to the grant of Louis XIII., attempts were 
made by successive monarchs to colonize Madagascar ; 
and even when the Republic, with all its serious problems 
at home to confront, pursued the object of French ambi- 
tion below the Southern Cross, Napoleon did not neglect 
to push the enterprise; and during the Restoration and 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, governors, soldiers 
and sailors were dispatched to the Madagascar coast, and 
the feeling began to be established in the colonial policy 
of France that Madagascar was, and of a right should.be, 
anational dependency. Theisland, however, never cume en- 
tirely under French sway, notwithstanding the geographers 
of France have fixed upon their maps and written in their 
geographies the name for the island as St. Laurent, Dau- 
phine and Eastern France. It has, however, to the great 
world, continued to be Madagascar. 

In this age, when geographical nomenclature is under- 
going a revolution—and one which is decidedly beneticial 
for local history and science generally—native names 
are becoming quite the fashion. 





time of which there now are no authentic annals; and 
being driven far into the interior by the Madagascans, 


| they established themselves on the plain Emerina, which 


is a great central plateau in the heart of the island. 

This colony has had a remarkable history, not unlike 
that of Cortes, who, with his handful of freebooters, con- 
quered the Aztec millions, and founded Mexico. The 
Hovas were at first regarded by the Madagascans as an 
outcast race, and everything they touched was considered 
impure—and even the cottage which a Hova had inhab- 
ited was burned, as an infection-breeder. Isolated on 
this fertile plain, these outcasts transformed the mag- 
nificent plateau into a desert. They fired the forests, 
which would have secured them safe refuge from the en- 
emy, and then they erected their villages on hillocks on 
the plain. They then began to pay tribute to the Mada- 
gascans, carrying to the edge of the plain rice, maize and 
other presents—thus fully acknowledging their inferiority. 
These fears of oppression had an injurious effect upon the 
Hovas. Their characters changed. They became sullen, 
tricky, treacherous and cruel, as almost all natives do 
who live in a kind of captivity, though it be voluntary, as 


In the age of the dis- | those dwelling in the South Scag 
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Toward the end of the last century, a warrior, by the 
euphonious name of Andrianamponine, invited them to 
shake oft the yoke of the oppressor. They gathered to- 
gether, formed a resolute and brave soldiery ; and now 
for more than thirty years they have been masters of 
many portions of Madagascar. They have exercised with- 
out mercy the rights of conquest, killing the unfortunate 
natives. Tamatave is the chief seat of their power on the 
east coast, and there unlimited authority is held over the 
natives, although they are less overbearing toward the 
white settlers, 

The Madagascans have no record of their own history ; 
but historical scholars have long agreed that the present 
inhabitants were not those primitive to the island, as far 
as such can be the case. An extinct race, called the Vai- 
zimba, seems to have been the predecessors of the present 
population, They were, it is supposed, in time extermi- 
nated by invaders. Little more is known of the settle- 
ment of the island previous to the English expedition of 
1642, At that date, they held a fort in St. Augustine’s 
Bay, with a garrison of two hundred men, of whom the 
majority died of fever in two years, In the eighteenth 
century the pirates of the South Seas made frequent de- 
scents upon the island, and it is believed that Captain 
Kidd made this coast the scene of his exploits, In time, 
the pirates, led by a Frenchman named Missin, formed a 
settlement on the northeast coast, called Libertatia. After 
his followers had committed depredations of a fiendish 
character,the European nations sent an armed naval force, 
which broke up the marine brigandage. 

Tamatave, the seaport capital, has the aspect of an over- 
grown village, consisting of an aggregation of huts, and it 
would be a misnomer to call it a town. The principal 
street is a long, narrow avenue, bordered with slight wooden 
stakes, forming inclosures around the houses scattered 
along each side. Large leaves of palm or mulberry-trees, 
laden with rich clusters of ripe fruit, screen the pedestrian 
from the terrible heat of the sun. On this thoroughfare is 
the English consulate, and beyond there is a high wooden 
building, formerly the residence of the Madagascan Roths- 
child, the agent of the Hovas for the sale of cattle. There 
are several eating-houses in the Madagascan quarter, where 
the style of houses is quite different. The buildings are 
neat, clean and inviting, and constructed of the bark and 
leaves of ravenal. Here can be seen numbers of pretty 
girls, grinning and showing their beautiful teeth, which 
none of the arts of civilization have yet sent on the march 
to decay. As you pass by, the men shout in your ears, 
** Marnutes ! marnutes !” which means, ‘‘Do you want a 
porter?” Then a Hova will pass along, with a sinister 
greeting. 

The heterogeneous contents of the shops are displayed 
in profusion on the thresholds. They are generally bas- 
kets of dried locusts, empty bottles, English cottons in 
fantastic design and color, diminutive fish, blue-headed 
parrots, black, white and ring-tailed lemur monkeys, large 
black paroquets, immense bundles of leaves used as table- 
cloths, fruits, sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, mats, and 
casks of betzabetza, which is a liquor made of the fermented 
juice of the sugar-cane, mixed with bitter herbs. To all 
Europeans, this drink is detestable, but to the natives it is 
better than champagne or Burgundy is to us. 

The only coins in the country are small portions of five- 
franc pieces (a silver dollar), which they weigh with great 
accuracy. The bazar of Tamatave is unique, like those of 
all countries below the Equator. Nearly-all the shopkeep- 
ers therein are Hovas, the conquerors of the country, and 
they assume the airs of genuine aristocrats. They sit @ la 
Turque, and conduct the sale of the various articles spread 
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out before them with a close and enthusiastic appreciation 
of their wares. The air is vile ; it is tainted with the malaria 
bred by slaughtered carcases, which, while undergoing 
putrefaction, attract swarms of flies and other insects, 
Near the bazar is the retreat of the Jesuit fathers ; for here 
they are, as in all lands, long before the merchant-pioneer | 
—tireless Society of Jesus! 

Opposite is the fortress, with a flagstaff, from which float 
the colors of the reigning monarch, Rashuaerina, panjaka 
ny Madagascar (Rashuaerina, Queen of Madagascar). Be- 
low is the residence of a former cowherd, now a Hova 
prince, : 

The country around Tamatave seems a perfect desert, 
and not unlike the cities bordering the Red Sea. Swamps 
surround it, and even in the town itself there are pestilen- 
tial pools breeding a poisonous miasma, The streets form 
a perfect labyrinth—an intricate network of thoroughfares 
from which it is impossible for the stranger to extricate 
himself without aid from the passer. Occasionally one 
will find 1 handsome residence in the town. One of the 
finest, built in the Madagascan style—of which it is an ad- 
mirable specimen—is situated in the middle of a court 
covered with fine sand, shaded by evergreen mangoes, 
while a number of orange-trees fill one end with their rich 
perfume, Around the inclosure there are smaller cottages 
for sleeping-rooms for friends, servants and slaves. The 
house itself is built on posts twelve inches above the 
ground ; the walls are of bamboo lashed together ; the 
floor and roof of planks of rafia-tree, and covered with a 
thatch of ravenal leaves, The interior is hung with leaves 
for tapestry, and the floor covered with rush mats. 

Recent explorations of Madagascar have been made by 
a well-known French savant, M. Alfred Grandidier, whose 
studies in natural history and geographical science led 
him to visit parts of the island hitherto but little traveled, 
and about which there was but vague and indefinite infor- 
mation, The almost insurmountable obstacles which have 
prevailed during the reign of tribal warfare have pre- 
vented even the rashest explorer from undertaking the 
perilous journey which this gentleman has so successfully 
completed. When it is remembered that the superficial 
area of this island is double that of the British Isles, and 
that, while it lies on the line of trade between South Africa 
and India, it is still imperfectly known, such a contribu- 
tion as that of Grandidier is one to be welcomed by the 
scientific world. It must here be said that the writer does 
not accept ipse dixit the statement of Grandidier as to the 
worthlessness of the accounts of other travelers who have 
preceded him, although it is safe to conclude, on the evi- 
dence so clearly presented, that much of the cartography 
now taught regarding this wonderful country is purely 
apocryphal. He landed first at Point Larrey, a promon- 
tory opposite a colony of French, named Sainte-Marie, 
established on a small island on the northeast coast, He 
hoped thus to escape the notice of the Queen of the Hovas 
and her chiefs, wishing also to avoid the well-traveled 
route from Tamatave to Antananarivo, He was aware of 
the hostility of the Hovas to travelers—and this jealousy is 
widespread among all strong, warlike, resolute semi-barba- 
rians. He made several very discouraging attempts to 
penetrate the interior, but beyond some accurate trigono- 
metrical work in the vicinity of his disembarkation, ho 
made no progress at that time. He then turned toward the 
southern part of the island. 

After various and disheartening adventures, the explorer 
continued to seek a landing-place along the coast, until 
his vessel finally arrived at Cape St. Mary, the extreme 
southerly point of the island, and here he made his land- 
ing. Facing the sea at this point is a line of desolate 
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dunes, almost destitute of vegetation, and without a trace 
of inhabitants, and below dangerous rocks stretch out at the 
water level to a great distance, imperiling an anchorage. 
The hills rise facing the sea to a height of five hundred 
feet, almost from the water’s edge, leaving a shore about 
ten feet wide. There is little fresh water on the plateau. 
The people of this desolate country are the Arlandroins, 
a tribe independent of the Hovas. They are perpetually 
at war with each other. Their poverty and misery cannot 
be exaggerated. 
Never safe in | 
their own 
dwellings, from 
their rapacious 
and cruel 
enemies, this 
portion of the 
island truly 
presents one of 
the most de- 
grading spec- 
tacles which 
can be found 
by the traveler 
in any land. 
Each family 
has its planta- 
tion of nopals, 
just as the 
European peas- 
ant has his 
field of corn, 
and the figs 
which these 
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trees bear, with their roots, form the chief nutrition—the 
meat and drink of this people ; for they are for months at 
a time without cereals and water... In other parts of the 
island the inhabitants fire the brushwood and jungle, and 
having cleared a space and fertilized the ground, they 
cultivate maize, millet, pumpkins and beans ; but in the 
southern part of the island this is not practicable, because 
of the sandy condition of the soil. Geographical re- 
searches further to the northward disclosed numerous fos- 
siliferous = re- 

> mains, proving 
the existence, 
in the Oolite 
period, of a 
vast extent of 
country to 
south and west 
of Madagascar. 
On a subse- 
quent visit to 
the island the 
traveler landed 
on the south- 
east coast, at 
Farafanga. 
After many 
daring exploits 
and escapes 
from death, 
he at last ob- 
tained permis- 
sion to visit the 
Hova capital, in 
the interior— 
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the City of Antananarivo, which contains about 25,000 in- 
habitants. He was not allowed, however, to go unaccom- 
panied, because of the suspicion of the Hovas, who, as 
before described, are cunning and treacherous—so made 
by their earlier grievous misfortunes. Eight officers and 
twelve soldiers guarded him night and day, so that it was im- 
possible to make a detailed map of thecountry. The route 
to the capital is through a desolate and sterile country. 
For the first eight days the road traverses arid and monot- 
onous plains, covered with scrubby brushwood, dotted 
here and there by palm-trees and bushes. Then the trav- 
eler, for two weeks or more, finds nothing but a perfect 
sea of mountains. This country is incapable of support- 
ing inhabitants. Soldiers’ posts alone line the way to the 
capital. The neighborhood of Antananarivo is a large 
valley, dotted with hills, on one of which the town is built, 
and the country about is under a high state of cultivation, 
and is well peopled. The valley is about eighteen miles in 
length and ten in breadth. 

It was after the traveler had made his devoirs to the 
Prime Minister—no less a personage than a gentleman 
whose name will be familiar to every American, Mr. 

inilaiarivouny—that he was permitted to pursue his 
scientific observations, and an exploration of the plain of 
Emerina, where the Hovas first established the seat of 
their power. He fixed the sources and flow of rivers, the 
altitude of mountains, meandered the valleys, and returned 
to the Hova capital with rich and accurate contributions to 
science. He made numerous journeys in all directions ; 
he traversed the full extent of the Betsileo country, iu 
order to reach its capital, Fianarantsona, which is the 
second important town of Madagascar. There the country 
was more fertile and better wooded than the Betsileos, 
It took him thirty-nine days to traverse the island from 
west to east. The ethnology of the country to south- 
ward he fully investigated, and then proceeded northward 
to Matanava. During this journey he examined the la- 
goons and canals from Matanava to Tamatave, which were 
sufficiently broad and deep to permit canoe navigation. 

M.Grandidier, after years more of weary travel and pains- 
taking scientific inquiry, set out again for Antananarivo, 
and thence he went to Tamatave, and finally to Point Larrey, 
having spent five years of his life in one of the most im- 
portant explorations of modern times. Ii is too often, in- 
deed, that men like Grandidier, who do not return with a 
Sea like Hayes, or the gorilla of Du Chaillu, soon sink out of 
the public recollection, and their books are relegated to the 
scientific annals, Men such as heshould ever be honored, 
for their every footstep is measured, their minutest obser- 
vation recorded ; and it takes them years of patient and ac- 
curate toil on their return to civilization to complete the 
map, which, at a glance, does not even hint at the story of 
their self-denial, their hardships, and their ever-to-be-un- 
requited labors. M. Grandidier, in closing his own ac- 
count of his labors, said: ‘‘ There still remained much to 
be done, and I felt a lively regret at having been able to 
lift but a corner of a vail which has for so long hidden this 
curious island from the eyes of Europeans ; but it gives 
me pleasure to think that I had been able, by careful ob- 
servation, to correct many erroneous opinions concerning 
it. I trust that the souvenirs which I left with the Mad- 
agascans will tend to make the travels of future explorers 
less difficult. The first step is made, and when these su- 
perstitious people perceive that, far from doing them the 
least harm, I have the rather done them good, then, perhaps, 
they will cease to follow with incessant persecution those 
geographers and naturalists who wish to make a study of 
their interesting country.” 








Madagascar may be divided into two parts—one divi- 
sion containing the North and East, which is altogether 
mountainous ; the other the South and West, which is rela- 
tively flat. There are five chains of mountains, which 
trend in the same direction—north-northeast and south- 
southwest. In the whole of the eastern part there is no 
level ground, save in the small valleys which are utilized 
by the natives for the cultivation of rice. The slope facing 
the Indian Ocean is very fertile, thanks to continual rains 
which fall on the east coast. There is also a narrow and 
continuous line of forests from north to south, which, 
joining those of the west, form a belt or circle, the centre 
of which is nothing but sterility and barrenness. The 
rivers are not generally navigable, although on the west 
coast there are several which can be navigated by small 
craft for a distance of from thirty to forty miles. The 
lakes of Madagascar are not very many, and even these, 
with the exception of the salt ones, cannot be considered 
very important. 

As Abyssinia has been called the ‘‘ Switzerland of Af 
rica,” so has Madagascar again and again been called, be- 
yond the mere parallel suggested in the beginning of this 
article, the ‘‘Great Britain of Africa.” And if we turn 
from its topographical features to the different tribes of 
this Malayan family which inhabit it, we shall find a 
wonderfully equal distribution of the different types of 
natives. They are as follows: the Hovas (central), 
750,000; the Sakalaves (west side), 1,200,000; the Bet- 
sileo (south), 1,500,000 ; the Belanimena, (east), 1,000,000 
—total, 4,450,000. 

This, it should be remembered, is an old estimate, and 
geographers are much divided on the population. This 
difference may be appreciated when it is considered that 
authorities differ on the population of the Continent of 
Africa to such an extent that, while some give the maxi- 
mum figures at 65,000,000, the most approved German 
statisticians place them as high as 250,000,000. The smaller 
figures are, however, always nearer the truth in estimating 
masses of people, especially in aboriginal countries, which 
are always thinly populated. 

As to the moral attributes of these tribes, authorities 
also differ; but it may be said with truth that they have 
the usual sins of aborigines, or semi-barbarous natives. 
They are charitable, kind to those in distress, and ex- 
travagant in their hospitality. The visitor is met with 
presents and offerings. The Madagascan is, however, a 
great liar. He despises the truth—to him, it is neither 
good morals nor good policy. When the missionaries first 
began to teach this people the essentials of Christianity, 
their chief objection was to the precept inculcating truth. 
To state facts was, to them, to place your enemy at an ad- 
vantage, and yourself in his power ; and was a shame and 
a disgrace, besides a deplorable weakness. It was the 
commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not lie,” that eventually 
caused wholesale massacres of the native Christians, and 
made Madagascar a dangerous,country in which mission- 
aries might seek to labor. 

The religion of the people primarily was vague and in- 
definite enough. The people profess to believe in a Su- 
preme Being, but they fail to explain what they mean by 
that term. They pray, but to whom they address their 
prayers—whether to the sun, to a planet, or to the winds, 
the sea, or some departed sovereign—they do not know. 
They possess ugly wooden idols, but they have no intelli- 
gible idea what or whom these images represent. Their 
idols are fifteen in number, and the priests or keepers of 
these idols are maintained by the Gecteed, Their 
priests extol their power and their deities, but beyond this 
they have no special functions. To cure diseases, to drive 
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away pestilence, to give fertility to the ground—these are 
some of the virtues of the Madagascan gods, There is no 
stated or periodical worship; and less than any country 
ever discovered do these people seem priest-ridden by 
idolatrous idlers. The idols are called upon only when 
the need arises, and then the people do not go to the 
idol, but the idol is brought to them. They have, how- 
ever, @ kind of ordeal or divination—the dangena, or test 
by poisoned water. It is applied to almost every sus- 
pected or accused person, and its operation is very uncer- 
tain, many being destroyed by it—the innocent as well 
as the guilty. It is often customary, when this test 
is given, to so grade the dose as to exhibit the pre- 
judices of the judges, who are very expert in administer- 
ing it. 

Taken in the aggregate, the Madagascans are skillful 
and intelligent in applying such knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts as they conld possibly, from their situation, 
possess. They can spin, weave, mine and smelt iron ore, 
distill spirits, make ropes and brick, and build houses, 
They are, however, inferior to the Polynesians in their 
aptitude for shipbuilding. 

Radama is the Bismarck and Cavour of the modern 
Madagascans. It is to this remarkable man that the peo- 
ple of that great island are indebted for the unity they 
now possess in a regularly constituted government, whose 
sway is acknowledged over the whole territory bounded by 
the seas. Travelers were fond of returning from Mada- 
gascar at the beginning of the present century, and speak- 
ing of it as an island deserving of a better fate—as a fertile 
and populous country, the prey to warring tribes and chief- 
tains Radama, however, had the wisdom to foresee that 
nothing short of a dynasty, strongly entrenched behind an 
undisputed authority to reign and govern, could reduce 
the people to peace and prosperity. Ankova, the country 
of the Hovas, is the most important province. Sometimes 
it is called Imerina, from its principal division. When 
Radama obtained his ascendency, he took the title of 
‘Prince of Imerina, and King of the Hovas.” It is in this 
province that the capital is situated. 

Almost a century ago a principal chief of the Hovas, 
Andrianbelomasina, indicated as his son’s successor an 
adopted child, Jamboaslama, who, after some disputes, 
rising even to the dangers of civil war, became the acknow- 
ledged ruler of the Hovas, and conquered the adjacent 
provinces ; then took the name Impoimimerina, or the 
Desire of Imerina, with the prefix of Andriana, ‘‘ chief,” 
or “noble.” He died in the year 1808, in the royal house, 
and left his son, Radama, to pursue his policy, which was 
the subjugation of the island. He was of active, industri- 
ous, stirring temperament and habits, and rendered him- 
self popular by his firm but impartial administration of 
justice; and, like a great leader, did all in his power-to 
promote building, mining and the working of metals, But 
during his time Madagascar became a great slave mart, and 
the Hova dealers at Tamatave became rich as dealers in 
human flesh, sending their captives to Bourbon and Mau- 
ritius, 

Radama became ambitions, He was a man of supe- 
rior presence, agreeable, and very polite. He sent two 
of his brothers to Mauritius, that they might receive a 
European education. They returned in 1817, under charge 
of Mr. Hastie, the Governor of Mauritius, and the King 
Radama went down from the capital to Tamatave, on the 
soast, accompanied by 35,000 of his followers, to meet 
them. Mr, Hastie then became the British Minister-resi- 
dent to the Court of Radama, and he was,commissioned to 
endeavor to induce the King to abolish the slave-trade. 
Another Englishman, a Mr. Brady, was appointed to com- 





mand and instruct the King’s army. The King, with his 
assistance, in a few years had a disciplined and effective 
military establishment of 15,000 men, armed with European 
weapons and artillery, and, of course, no native chief could 
stand for a moment in independent authority. 

Radama began to expand rapidly. He imported maps, 
horses, clocks, compasses, and he promised the English 
Government that, for a certain present of arms and equip- 
ments, he would suppress the traffic in slaves. Urgent 
appeals to repress the scourge were made to him from time 
to time, but Radama feared evil results within his own 
kingdom. At last a treaty was signed, stopping tho export 
of slaves, But the English failed to ratify their clauses of 
the treaty, and vexatious delays supervened. But, on Oc- 
tober 11th, 1820, a great assembly was convened, by order 
of the King, and the flags of Britain and Madagascar were 
hoisted side by side, in token that slavery had been abol- 
ished. As a consequence of this, ten Madagascan youths 
were sent to England to be instructed in the European 
arts, and ten others were sent to the Island of Mauritius, 
and one of Radama’s own relatives went to London and 
became a personal friend of George IV. 

Radama’s rule was beneficent in every wav, although it 
was almost wholly despotic, the Hovas believing, as no 
polite fiction, in the divine right of kings, This led him 
to be imperious, impetuous and irascible. On one occa- 
sion, when a British resident was dining at the palace, one 
of the King’s wives gave her lord sudden offense, when he 
instantly exclaimed to an officer in waiting, ‘‘ Take her out, 
and take off her head!” The officer soon returned, and 
the King asked if it was done. The simple reply of ‘‘ Yes !” 
was given, and the dinner proceeded is if nothing remark- 
able had happened. 

Mr. Ellis, the historian of Madagascar, in noticing the 
death of this remarkable man, said : ‘‘ Whether Madagascar 
ever possessed a prince of equal talent may be questioned ; 
but there can be no doubt that she never possessed one 
who did so much for the improvement of his country. His 
reign constitutes an epoch in the history of Madagascar 
too important ever to be forgotten.” 

Radama died of intemperance—not alone in this respect 
among those who have embraced some of the good things 
of modern civilization in the long line of half-barbarian 
princes, 

Many of the superstitions of the Madagascans are curi- 
ous beyond those already enumerated. They all appear 
to have an aversion to the meat distributed at funerals 
and ordeals. Some prohibit onions, some goats and pigs, 
and some sheep, while the greatest number prohibit par- 
ticular kinds of herbs, fruits and shell-fish. They also 
forbid their keepers to enter any house in which there 
may be a corpse, and to sit with their feet toward the east 
in the house in which their idol is kept. It is also an in- 
junction that they shall eat nothing burnt in cooking, 
or that has been cooked in particular kinds of vessels, 
The keepers are forbidden to lie in houses thatched with 
straw. There are also prohibitions peculiar to the rainy 
season. At that time white mice must not be left on the 
shelves of the houses ; nor may the keepers amuse them- 
selves with their favorite game of kicking, nor with 
throwing stones at each other. During the approach of 
the locusts and their destructive attack on the crops, there 
are charms against the destroyers, such as not wearing 
black or brown clothes. On public occasions, when a 
bullock is sacrificed to any particular idol, an animal must 
be chosen entirely free from any streaks or spots, ab- 
horred by the idol; and it must be purchased by some 
one whose father or mother is living. The flesh of the 
bullock is then professedly divided among the multitnde, 
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but the chief part is appropriated, without any compune- | by the keeper, as a notification. If there be no mo- 
tions of conscience, by the idol-keeper. In many cases the | tion, it is declined. There are many occasions on which 
idols are direct objects of worship on the part of individuals, | idols are publicly exhibited, and supposed to be instru- 
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THE QUEEN OF MOHILLA AND HER ATTENDANTS. 


A person wishing to obtain some favor of the idol, | mental in averting national or general evils. Sprinkling 
makes it a present, handing it to the keeper, who ap- | the people is also a form of ceremony. On one occasion 
propriates it for his own benefit. If the idol be favorable | an assembly of over 6,000 people were ordered to squat, 
to the petition, a rapid motion of a wisp of strawis made ! with their shoulders uncovered ; the idol was then borne 
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among them, and the keeper, with a wisp of straw, pro- 
ceeded to sprinkle them with the precious fluid, saying : 
‘Cheer up, and fear not, for it is I who am the defense of 
your lives, and I will not let disease approach. Cheer up, 
therefore, on account of your children and wives, your 
p:operty and your own persons, for ye possess me !” 

Human sacrifices were formerly offered in the province 
of Vangordrans. The fact that such sacrifices existed was 
not ascertained until Madagascar had been thoroughly ex- 
plored. It appears that a weekly immolation took place ; 
Vriday was the fatal day, and, if possible, chiefs and prin- 
cipal men were obtained and put to death, as forming a 
more costly and hence more acceptable saerifice to this 
Molech. The offerings were not made to an idol strictly 
so-called, but the men were killed before an enormous 
pole, to the top of which were suspended charms. The 
victims were speared on the spot, and devoured by dogs 
and birds. 

The term Vaizimba, constantly heard in Madagascar, 
appears to designate the aborigines of the interior, from 
whatever part of the coast they may havecome. Their 
graves are regarded with equal fear and veneration by the 
natives. They sustain two characters When a Vaizimba 
grants a favor, he is holy, placable, effective; when he 
does not, he is fierce, implacable. A story is told that 
when the missionaries visited a noted Vaizimba grave near 
the capital, their native pupils trembled with fear when the 
missionaries took a branch from the tree overshadowing 
the grave, and disturbed the stones. This was insulting 
the Vaizimba, who would call down vengeance and demand 
life, as they said. ‘‘ The Vaizimba will come in the night, 
and carry you off to the region of ghosts.”’ 

The Madagascans possess little idea of a future state. 
When they are buried, it is customary to cast into the 
tomb garments, looking-glasses, and all things useful to 
them while living. The funeral of Radama was a great 
sacrifice of valuable ornaments. Even the most edu- 
cated affirm very emphatically a profound belief in 
ghosts, which, they aver, are in the habit of walking about 
nights. 

It is the universal belief of the Madagascans that the 
knowledge of the art of. divination was supernaturally 
communicated to their ancestors. Their “ sikidy” is a 
word used to denote a kind of divination to which they are 
devotedly attached, and by which they obtain decisions 
relating to the most important acts of their lives, whether 
public or private. It is neither astrology nor necro- 
mancy. It is not magic, legerdemain nor incantation. Its 
nature is oracular, and it directs to the use of charms and 
incantations. It is the method of working by means of 
beans, rice, straw, sand, or any other object that can be 
easily counted or divided. Definite and invariable rules 
govern the process of deciding the results. Decisions are 
formed in the cases under inquiry by a comparison be- 
tween one line of numbers and ‘another. The object of 
the sikidy is to discover what is necessary to be done in 
cases of real or imaginary danger. It is the grand physi- 
cian during illness. It foretells future illness ; it advises 
for or against a journey, marriage or investments. 

The trial by ordeal still prevails extensively in Mada- 
gascar. Its origin is unknown, according to Ellis. Vari- 
ous modes have been in use in different parts of the coun- 
try—such as passing a red-hot iron over the tongue, or 
plunging the naked arm into a large earthen or iron pot 
full of boiling water, and picking out a pebble thrown in 
for the special purpose of the trial; and in either case to 
sustain no injury would be a demonstration of innocence. 
The administering of the test draught is an awful pro- 
ceeding. The accused is seated on the floor in the middle 





of his house, and he must then drink the carefully pre- 
pared draught on which hinges life or death. As soon as 
swallowed, the ‘‘curser,” placing his hand on the csown 
of his head, pronounces the imprecation or prayer, which 
is sometimes uttered before the tangena is given : ‘‘ Hear, 
hear, hear, and hearken well, O thou Raimanamango ! 
searcher, trier, or test. Thou art a round egg, made by 
God. Though thou hast no eyes, yet thou seest ; though 
thou hast no ears, yet thou hearest ; though thou hast no 
mouth, yet thou answereth. Therefore, hear and hearken 
well, O Raimanamango !” Then follows, in great detail 
and circumlocution, a list of the offenses. Having swal- 
lowed three pieces of skin before taking the draught, 
without mastication, additions of rice-water are now given, 
in the expectation that if guiltless the accused will vomit 
them into a basket ready to receive them. But if they 
fail to be thrown off, he is to be beaten with the rice-pestle 
until dead, unless, as sometimes happens, he has previously 
died from the poisonous action of the tangena itself. 

This horrible business proceeds in all cases with great 
ceremony. Witchcraft is one of the most horrible crimes 
of which a man can be accused. It is ‘singular the pro- 
found respect of the natives for this trial by ordeal. Con- 
scious of innocence when accused, they demand the or- 
dehl, feeling confident that the verdict will be in their 
favor ; and the instances are rare in which the criminals 
refuse to drink— but should such be the case, the accused, 
even if a member of the royal family, is instantly put to 
death. 

The latest publications of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety disclose the fact that during the past five years there 
have been many important explorations in Madagascar, 
Five of them have contributed valuable geographical 
knowledge, because, prosecuted by the intelligent English 
missionaries, they have gone over new ground, and have 
covered territory respecting which knowledge was eagerly 
sought by the scientific world. In the Betsileo province, 
which forms the southern part of the central plateau, the 
great forest has been thoroughly explored. It was here, 
during Radama’s wars, that the natives sustained an eight- 
een months’ siege, and at another point for a year, and 
each time with success, for the Hovas have never set foot 
on their soil. The Ikongo, the natives, have still a deep 
dislike of them, and maintain their liberty and isolation 
to this day. 

The missionary, Mr. Shaw, who has recently pene- 
trated this forest, says that it is the thickest he ever saw 
in Madagasear. It is a continuous mass of trees. In it 
he saw no human being, nor a hut or house of any descrip- 
tion ; neither were there animals, except birds, though 
there were evident marks of great numbers of wild hogs. 
A shower, which happened while they were traversing the 
forest, brought forth from the overhanging leaves and 
grass millions of leeches, This creature is small, but able 
to elongate itself to four times its length. The men were 
terribly bitten about the legs and feet, and on his return 
the traveler picked off more than thirty from his own legs, 
but they clung most tenaciously, and until his legs and 
ankles were covered with blood. The King of the Ikongo 
treated his guest well. When the Ikongo are not at war 
with the Hovas they live in their villages on the plain 
below, rather than in the mountains, where they can defy 
attack, The women among this nation cannot weave, and 
the only covering of the people consists of mats and 
bark beaten out into a thin sheet. Every man traveling, 
even for a short distance, is invariably armed with one or 
more spears. 

Of the Ivara tribes a great deal has also been added to 
our knowledge by recent explorers. The town Ihosy, 
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visited by a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society in 
1877, has 220 houses, and stands in the centre of an exten- 
sive valley typical of this region of country, which is to the 
south of the Betsileo province. The land is marshy, and 
covered by lagoons, which support wildfowl, and little 
villages of twenty to thirty houses dot this country. The 
Ivara kings were present to greet the travelers. The hair. 
dressing in this region differs from the custom in other 
parts of the island. Once in six weeks the hair is washed, 
then rolled up into a great number of knobs, always 
round, varying in size from a marble to an orange. It is 
then thickly coated with beeswax melted with fat, so that 
when each cold knob is firmly cemented to those adjacent 
to it, all appearance of hair is gone. When freshly done 
it looks like lumps of gray clay stuck on their heads, and 
each of them, when struck, gives back a sound as of hard 
wood, 

Irohibi is one of the wonders of Southern Madagascar, 
and is well known to its scattered people. It is an enor- | 
mous, isolated mountain with a level top, standing in the | 
centre of a broad plain. In appearance it is like the fort- 
ress rock of Ikongo, but its ascent is not so difficult. Like 
Ikongo, it has a spring-water lake on its summit, and a con- 
siderable cascade on its northern side. This saved the 
native ruler and his people from defeat when they were 
besieged by the Hovas. 

The travels of Messrs, Sibree and Street have lately been 
made public. They are all-important toa thorough know- 
ledge of Madagascar. Their field of operations was chiefly 
in southeast Madagascar, in the Betsileo province. They 
beheld luxuriance of vegetation, many trees enormously | 
high, and so buttressed round their trunks that they were 
of great girth at the ground ; and the lovely bits of forest 
scenery revealed to them a ‘new life beneath the Southern 
Cross. They found the people subdued and quiet, and 
were treated with great hospitality and kindness; and 
among their discoveries were vast beds of lava and scoria, 
indicating the volcanic character of this mountain’s 
region, 

Messrs, Sewell and Pickersgill’s journey to the Western 
Sakalaves, and an exploration through the Anativolo to 
Sihanava West, were undertaken and successfully accom- 
plished by Messrs. Moss and Lord in 1875. They traversed 
territory never before visited by a white man. 

The massacre of the Christians in Madagascar has been a 
repeated occurrence, and as many as 10,000 have suffered 
death at the hands of the enraged fanatics. In 1838, 1849 
and 1857, under various pretexts, these outbreaks took 
place, But the island is now quiet ; progress is being made 
in the schools, and the Christian faith is being widely and 
faithfully propagated by the tireless missionaries. Travel- 
ers can penetrate any part of the island with safety, and it 
is not too much to hope and believe that this great island 
of the South Seas will be in high cultivation and thorough 
civilization before the advent of the year 1900. 





Ix Roumelia the rose harvest is reported to have been 
an exceedingly abundant one last year, the value of the 
total yield exceeding, it is estimated, 1,000,000 francs. 
The richest harvest of late years, however, was in 1876, 
when 3,300 pounds of attar-of-roses, of the value of 932,017 
francs, was exported from Philippopolis alone. The attar 
is principally exported to France, Austria, America and 
Germany, England obtaining what she requires from 
India, The French scent manufacturers, and especially 
the Parisian, buy the finest qualities of attar, while the 





second qualities are mostly sent to Russia and Austria, 


THE FOX IN ERMINE. 
For murder, aye, and robbery beside, 
A harmless Sheep before a Fox was tried. 
A peasant sued, and sure his case was hard. 
“T left,” said he, “this villain in the yard, 
Along with sundry fowls, which in the morn 
Lifeless I found, with blood imbrued, and torn. 
No depredator, I dare well attest, 
Saving this Sheep, could have approached the nest.” 


’Twas the Sheep’s turn: “In sooth I cannot say,” 
Thus he, “ what ruffian made the birds his prey; 
For why? I slumber’d all the night, and so 
Naught of this fowl atrocity could know. 
Whoever heard a sheep was an assassin, 

Whose gullet takes not flesh, but only grass in?” 


ThenYspoke the Fox, with dignity surpassing: 


“The Sheep’s iniquity cannot be hid; 

He might have killed the fowls, and therefore did. 
Locked up alone with poultry all the night, 

And never to indulge his appetite! 

Tell this to Sheep—too flagrantly it shocks 

The common sense and conscience of a Fox. 
The Court can but discern in such defense 
Deep aggravation of the first offense. 
Wherefore it dooms the criminal to bleed 
Beneath the steel with all convenient speed; 
And (sitting now in Equity) directs 
Administration of deceased’s effects 

Forthwith to be performed in fitting sort— 
Fleece to the plaintiff, carcass to the Court. 
*Twere ill to grant impunity to crime, 
Especially so near to dinner-time.” 

Krilof. 


THE BROWN WIDOW. 


By Goprrey TuRNER. 


light, set in the sapphire seas, I sigh 
my heart out to thee across the dark 
billows of trouble and time !—the 
vexed question at King’s House was, 
should Dinah Fyfe be received or not 
by the representative of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria ? 
It was no bar to the beautiful young 
widow, who lived a lonely life in the 
ES tropic gladness, that, for all her deli- 
cate translucency of skin, her gray-blue eyes, and the 
lovely auburn shadowings of her abundant hair, she 
was by birth a brown woman. 

There lingers very little prejudice of race in the island 
of which I speak. Four hundred thousand blacks, in- 
deed, must be left out of the social reckoning. But the 
half-caste and quadroon minority in the colored popu- 
lation holds a pretty equal standing with the white sec- 
tion, whether creole or immigrant. It is often very diffi- 
cult to discern a tinge of African blood in an octoroon, 
still less, of course, in a sexdecimaroon, as we may reckon 
Mrs. Fyfeto have been. Recollections of the ‘‘ old time ”— 
of slavery, that is to say—have pretty well died out in 
Sangaree ; and the descendants of slaves, after two or 
three generations of alliance with Scotch and English cre- 
oles, seldom hesitate to classify themselves, and to insist 
on being classified, as white folk. 

Pretty Dinah Fyfe! Fair stepdaughter of darkness ! 
Thou wert candor in the simplest sense of that bland 
word! Notonly had this lovely being a transcendent com- 
plexional excuse for casting off the little slur of dark 
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with a kind, grave smile ; the 
pale widow, slightly flushed ; 
the fragile, golden-crowned lily 
of a child, bare-legged and bare. 
footed, and clad in the thinnest 
white raiment, like other little 
white-skins of the fierce An- 
tilles. 

I wish I could answer so 
natural a question as that which 
you are burning to ask—Did 
Mrs. Fyfe ever mingle with the 
queer mob of sham courtiers at 
King’s House? But I think 
you will see by-and-by that it 
matters little whether she did 
or did not. I never saw her 
there, though I have met, at his 
excellency’s entertainments, a 
certain Mrs. Macfarlane and her 
daughters three ;— alj-sisters, 
these, of poor Dinah. Now you 
begin to see a little into the 
brown widow’s story, not new 
or strange, or at all uncommon, 





- —== > —_—_ if truth be told, in the Island of 
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blood : she had likewise the honest courage to disdain any Yes, Dinah was what we call, no doubt correctly, the 
excuse in the matter. When the population of Sangaree | child of sin. Her futher, Andrew Macfarlane, a creole of 
was last told, Dinah Fyfe, widow, described herself on | good Scotch family, had inherited two fine sugar estates, 
the census-paper as brown; whereas, coffee-colored | one on the north side of the island, the other on the south, 
Mother Hogoe, whose ancient visage, tired in the lightest Emancipation which brought ruin upon many broad 
of three-guinea Paris bonnets (from New York), looked | acres of cane, depreciated the property of the Macfarlanes, 
like the smirched face of a mountain ewe projected from | and yet laft it unembarrassed and moderately productive. 
out a snowy fleece—Mrs, Hannibal Hogoe, I say, secure in | 
her natural immunity from blushes, boldly announced her-.| ener al Ge ie 
self to the statistical department as a white. My) 229 

Puzzled, I guess, was my old schoolfellow, Geordie, a 
kindly precision, with a tender heart encased in many 
folds of buckram formality, when the names in the big 
book on the hall-table of King’s House were submit- 
ted to him, Mrs, Fyfe’s being among them. She had a 
perfect right to call at King’s House, though Sir George 
McGalpin’s predecessor—or shall we rather say Sir George 
McGalpin’s predecessor’s excellent lady ?—had persist- 
ently ignored the pretty widow. Everybody knew who 
she was ; not a tongue could wag in her disparagement ; 
but if she had been an adventuress or a cocotte, Propriety 
could not have shunned her with a more resolute disdain. 
Geordie himself, I am willingly bound to say, bowed with 
cordial courtesy from his barouche as he passed her veranda, 
just outside that sandy desert, Government Square, frying 
in the midday sun. | 

Mrs. Fyfe, in a cloud of white gauze, happened to be | | 
standing there, in the shade of her citron-trees, with her Se 
little girl by her side. It is not fer me to swear on my | 
knightly faith that the widow’s presence there, on that 
spot, at that moment, was the merest of accidental occur- | 
rences. Upon my word, I should have admired the 
woman none the less had I been told by her own lips that 
the muslin robe, and the delicate child, and the golden 
fruit in the dark overshadowing foliage, were parts of a 
studied picture, in which Dinah Fyfe had posed as the 
principal figure, with deliberate purpose to catch his ex- 
cellency’s eye—if not his excellency. Who knows?. It 
may have been so, or it may not. 

All I can say is, that I was passing too, at the very mo- | 
ment, and took in the whole scene at a glance: the good- | 
natured, astute old Scotchman, stooping his grizzled head | | MALGACHE CHIEFS AND WOMEN. 
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No longer a mine of gold, it yielded a sufficiency for the 
absolute needs of a young unmarried planter; and had 
Mr. Andrew’ Macfarlane been as prudent as most of his 
countrymen are known or supposed to be, he might have 
thriven on his straitened resources. But long expatria- 
tion had, perhaps, influenced his family, through several 


provident calculation had died out. 


This careless West Indian gentleman, pure-bred Scot | 


though he was, bore no resemblance to the canny type of 
humanity famed throughout the world for its mingled 
shrewdness and love of adventure. Hospitably luxurious, 
even to splendid ostentation, he preferred residence on the 
less profitable of his two estates, simply because it lay on 
that side of the island where the military garrison was 
quartered, where the commodore’s station was situate, 
where the governor held his official residence, and where 
the best society, as a consequence, was always to be found. 

Sangaree, as the map shows you, is divided longitud- 
inally by a chain of mountains ; and, though not more than 
forty miles across from north to south, it is, or was at the 








grades of creole descent, till the old Scottish habit al 





time in question, badly provided with roads, most of which | 


were crossed by rivers fordable only with danger and diffi- 
culty at certain seasons of the year. 

Managing only the smaller estate himself, and not man- 
aging it very well, Mr. Macfarlane necessarily cultivated 
the more important plantation by attorney. The man 
whom he intrusted with full powers to act in his place 


was unquestionably a clever manager; the doubt being 
whether he was not a trifle too clever, and did not manage | 


the property too much. 

For some time Mr. Macfarlane experienced no difficulty, 
whenever he wanted cash, in getting it from his attorney. 
A Sangaree attorney, by-the-way, is not an attorney-at-law. 
Alexander Dinwinkie—also a Scotchman, if you please— 


was attorney for Andrew Macfarlane, and assisted him | 


readily at all times with money, which, without inquiring 


of the Macfarlanes, and as the head of that family had now 
risen to office in the government of the island, and had not 
only recovered, but largely augmented, his possessions, a 
match between the governor’s son and the eldest of the 
Misses Macfarlane was looked upon as a good thing for all 
parties, Captain Fyfe, in short, was ‘‘all but” hooked and 
landed, when he ran away with another bait in his mouth 
—a bait of his own choosing—the illegitimate brown girl, 
Dinah. , 

Married they were, sure enough, in a neighboring island ; 
and it suited slanderous tongues to give out many evil say- 
ings, darkly binting or boldly averring that-the marriage had 
been prevented. The girl’s half-hearted father died some- 
what suddenly—there are no lingering maladies in Sanga- 
ree, where coffins are ordered when people take to their 
beds—and, worse still, her husband died, too, less than a 
year after their union. He had broken with his father, 
but only for a few months ; and their reconciliation was 
complete before Sir James Fyfe exchanged his governor- 
ship for that of Knobkerry, on the African coast. Poor 
Captain Fyfe left his widow a small freehold residence and 
three thousand pounds, which sum she managed to invest 
very safely at four per cent. You have seen how she was 
living on her little income, with her child ; else quite alone, 
neglected and despised by all right-thinking members of 
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too curiously, the young proprietor assumed to be the cur- | 


rent yield of his sugar-mills and rum-distillery. 

The time came when Mr. Dinwinkie could, or would, no 
longer answer the calls of his principal ; and that time, as 
the attorney most probably knew, was an exceedingly in- 
convenient time for Mr. Andrew Macfarlane. 

Now, Mr. Dinwinkie had a daughter, who had been edu- 


cated in England, and had come back upon her father’s | 


hands in Sangaree. You shall be spared a pitiful story of 
matrimonial chicane. Enough that young Macfarlane was 
forced into a marriage ; too much, that he had formed a 
liaison with a beautiful octoroon on a coffee plantation in 
the mountains midway between his two estates. The girl 
could yet remember the days of slavery, and had scarcely 
shaken off, with her childhood, the sense of being a slave, 
when she became a mother—the mother, in fact, of our 
friend with the gray-blue eyes and the dark auburn hair, 
Dinah. This was at the very time when the married and 
settled Andrew began to have a lawfully-begotten family 
growing up around him. 

Three daughters were born in wedlock to Andrew Mac- 
farlane, and were duly sent to Europe for their education, 
while little Dinah, the child of sin—and an uncommonly 
sweet child, too—was dragged up somehow, not ungently, 
in Sangaree. Betwéen her half-sisters and herself was 
never a word, at any period of their lives, exchanged. Bit- 
ter taunts, upbraidings, lamentations, more in anger than 
in sorrow, were continually poured upon the wretched 
father by the upstart shrew, his wife, 

There came a new governor to Sangaree when Dinah was 
eighteen years of age, and that governor bad a son of three- 
and-twenty. Captain Fyfe was often a guest at the house 


| diamonds, 





As my friend, Sir George McGalpin, was a celibate, the 
feminine honors of King’s House were at that time dis- 
pensed by Mrs, O’Flaherty, wife of the Jineral-Command- 
ing-in-Chief. A softer, more motherly and affectionate 
heart than that central organ of the circulation enshrined 
in the ample bust of O’Ilaherty femme, never beat under 
But the good lady went in fear and trembling 
of that awful Priestess of the Ten Thousand Punctualities, 
Mrs. Macfarlane, whose eye, by Jove! did threaten and 
command ! 

When I was a quiet observer of that little scene which I 
have attempted to portray—the passing recognition of Mrs. 
Fyfe by Sir George McGalpin, shortly after the good old 
Caledonian’s appointment to a governorship, which is 
usually a stepping-stone to something else—I had by my 
side a companion with whom I presently afterward ex- 
changed some remarks, of a harmless nature, on what our 
eyes had beheld. 

My friend was a lieutenant of the flagship at that time 
anchored in the bay. He had heard a little about Mrs. 
Fyfe—nothing good, of course—and he thought he would 
like an introduction—if, that was to say, any introduction 
were necessary. In this fashion do men discuss the char- 
acters of women they don’t know. 

Next Sunday he and I found ourselves at church, Church 
in Sangaree is less like a little heaven below than it wou) 
perhaps be were the climate a few degrees cooler. A hid- 
eous temple, with open jalousie blinds in lieu of windows, 
is the cathedral church of Sangaree ; but its ugliness is, at 
all events, unpretentious, and it is, moreover, partly 
screened by groups of orange, mango and cocoanut-trees, 
and a gigantic cotton-tree, in whose ample shade the horses 
of the congregation were tethered. The coup d’oil that 
presented itself to us on our entrance—which was later 
than it ought to have been—was a congregation for the 
most part consisting of black faces, before each of which a 
plantain-leaf fan was kept in a continual state of agitation. 
Incense thereby was offered up to the organ-loft and the 
galleries ; nor did this odor of sanctity altogether refrain 
from dwelling with the saints below. Near the pulpit was 
gathered the white section of the flock—his excellency the 
Governor ; the Honorable Isaac Moses, Secretary of State, 
and a stalwart pillar of the Colonial Church, with Mrs. 
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Moses and numerous offspring; Major-General Patrick 
O'Flaherty, Commander-in-Chief, Mrs. O’Flaherty, and 
Lieutenant O'Flaherty, aide-de-camp to the general; Dr. 
Kinnean, Mrs. Kinnean and the two Masters Kinnean, 
lately returned from school at Peckham in England ; Mrs. 
Macfarlane, Miss Ada Macfarlane and Miss Blanche Mac- 
farlane ; Mrs. Hannibal Hogoe, who was as white as burnt 
umber, and resembled Solomon in all his glory, as being 
also not like the lilies of the field; and other miserable 
offenders. 

In the Sangaree Litany, a special clause is inserted, 
praying for deliverance ‘from hurricane and earth- 
quake,” to which the island is chronically subjected. For 
prevention of other and more general ills, very languid 
supplication is sent up to the Throne of Grace ; and of 
these, ‘‘ hardness of heart” seemed then to be one. In 
condescending to worship at the same shrine with Dinah 
Fyfe, did not Mrs. Macfarlane sufficiently show that her 
religious heart was in no need of mollifying ? To be sure, 
the good lady may have been quite oblivious of the fact 
that Dinah Fyfe and her little girl were kneeling a few 
yards off; and the fervor of Mrs, Macfurlane’s petition that 
it might please the All-Good to defend and provide for the 
fatherless children and widows, may, like the whole of her 
charitable system, have begun and ended at home. 

To speak the truth, it would have ‘been better for me 
and my sailor friend to have staid at home ourselves. 


_ We were there, in the Sangaree tabernacle, entirely under 


false pretenses, the object with him and with myself being 
to gain a stage in forcing on our acquaintance with Mrs. 
Fyfe. Men hunt in couples when pursuing such game, 
simply because they dare not trust one another to follow 
the chase singly. 

After church, seeing the little girl in the verandaed por- 
tico of her mother’s house, we opened fire by asking 
whether it was her voice we had heard in the singing. When 
the child had colored crimson and murmured an almost 
inaudible ‘* No,” we begged a glass of lemonade, which 
she speedily procured, picking for the purpose three or 
four green limes, which she was just able to reach on tip- 
toe, and soon afterward reappearing with two goblets of 
the cool refreshment, their rims adorned with ringlets of 
the fragrant peel, and their contents rendered cooler by 
a liberal admixture of the Canadian ice, which is a neces- 
sary in Sangaree. Our polite piece of mendicancy gained 
us the opportunity of raising our hats to the fair mother, 
who recaived our thanks very graciously, and was yet 
more evidently pleased when we spoke the eloquent 
praises of her little girl. 

Still harping on Dinah Fyfe’s daughter, we soon found 
our way to the good graces of Dinah Fyfe. In less 
than a week we had gained a friendly footing in her 
house, and found the poor, solitary widow naively com- 
nunicative on the topic of her saduess and desolation. It 
was very touching. Lieutenant Dash declared it was a 
confounded shame. I went on board the admiral’s ship 
next morning, and found my young friend writing at a 
corner of the wardroom table. He was a poet in a small 
way, was Lieutenant Dash, and this is what he wrote: 


TO HANID. 


Where the mangrove dips her branches in the coral-girt lagoon, 
And at eve the land-breeze rustles in the palms, 
Till their lofty leaves sound rain-like in the rainless blue 


And there he stuck, not liking to complete the line 
with “aboon ” for ‘‘ above,” nor clearly seeing his way to 
end the stanza with ‘‘ qualms,” ‘‘balms,” ‘‘calms,” or 
“psalms.” (N. B —‘“ Hanid” is what we should vulgarly 
all back slang for ‘* Dinah.”) 





‘*T say, my dear feilow,” exclaimed the poetical lieuten- 
ant, as soon as he saw me, ‘‘ isn’t it enough to bring a 
what-d’ye-call-it ?—a ban, upon the island? By Jove, it 
is! and I shouldn’t be surprised to see the whole concern 
swallowed up by an earthquake, And what’s more, I 
shouldn’t care, if she got off safely.” 

‘* Meaning Mrs. Fyfe ?” I asked, 

‘* Meaning Mrs. Fyfe, of course. 
atrociously ill-treated ?” 

** Indeed, I do,” said I ; and indeed I did. 
can we help it ?” 

‘* Speak to your friend Sir George,” was Dash’s reply. 

‘* Well, do you know, I don’t think it would be the 
least use. He has put all the petticoat ceremonies of 
King’s House into the hands of the Jineraless ; and he’s 
the very last man to alter his arrangements. But I'll tell 
you what we can do, The O'Flaherty only wants a little 
backing up, to pitch over her friend Mrs, Macfarlane ; 
and Ill see about that, straight.” 

‘*Capital notion, by Jove !” says Dash. ‘‘ The Jineraless 
is a good oid sort, and she’d listen to reason and justice. 
Only get her to see the cruelty of that feline person’s be- 
havior, and I’m suré she’d pluck up courage to resist it.” 

Soon afterward we were rowed ashore; and very soon 
after that we were driven in a spider-buggy from the quay 
to Headquarters House, where, wonderful to relate, Mrs. 
Macfarlane was sitting in the veranda with the Generaless. 

Something had happened—something we had never 
thought at all likely to happen ; and, when Mrs. Macfar- 
lane had gracefully taken her leave, we heard all about it 
from the Generaless before we had time to pop in a word, 

‘* Would ye believe it, now ?” said the excellent woman, 
‘* That’s a kinder-hearted creature than any of us gave her 
credit for being. She came here and asked me to presint 
Doinah Foyfe; and sure it’s meself wanted to do that 
same, long ago.” 

You may suppose we were somewhat surprised and 
taken aback by this intelligence, which seemed, if not too 
good to be true, rather too true to be good. Was the 
artful one scheming some unholy contrivance? No. To 
do her justice, as we soon discovered, her only motive was 
one of politic patronage. Some straw had shown her 
which way the wind was blowing—and a pretty wind it 
was. We should have taken in sail and put about, had 
we known the fog-bank into which we were running, 
stem on. 

Bright weather was waiting beyond it, no doubt ; but, alas ! 
before it could be reached, a cloud more terrible than any 
that had yet arisen settled over Dinah Fyfe’s house, and 
broke upon it, and overwhelmed it, and left it a hopeless, 
comfortless wreck. That same night good Mrs, O’Flah- 
erty was helping Dinah Fyfe to nurse her ong ewe lamb : 
and on the morrow there was no human help or consola- 
tion for the broken-hearted, childless widow. 

Time heals the wounds he makes ; and I suppose, nay, 
am sure, that nature’s kindly balm was laid to the bruised 
heart of this poor suffering woman. You see, we had in- 
tended to make Dinah Fyfe happy in a very poor and 
commonplace way, after all. suf man proposes—and 
woman accepts, A few months after these events, I read 
an announcement of the marriage of his excellency Sir 
George McGalpin, Governor of Sangaree, to Dinah, widow 
of the late Captain Fyfe; so now it must be plain that 
whether this fairest of brown widows went to King’s 
House or not as a widow, matters positively nothing ; 
and that I was right in saying so. Nor shall I think it 
worth while to interrogate Lady McGalpin on the subject 
when I am invited, as I hope I soon shall be, to dine at 
Sir George’s house in Manchester Square. 


Don’t you think she’s 


‘But how 
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THE AMBER WITCH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ** THE HOUSE WITH AN L,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—SHE 


I came down to breakfast this morning, dressed simply 
in white, but white with a drain, and with the innumerable 
puffs and frills that belong to young ladyhood, und my 
hair was turned up on my head, and fastened with a jet 
comb. I knew how I looked, by Monsieur Shirley’s 
gloomy, unwilling admiration—for my beauty is to him 
like a corpse-light on his brother’s grave—and the uncivil- 
ity and sauvagerie of Clemence. 

**You seem determined to ruin us both !” she said, when 
our silent and unsocial meal was finished. 

‘If I fail with Monsieur Shirley,” I reply, ‘‘ there re- 
mains Monsieur le General. Did you hear his exclamation 
last evening ?” 

This attack si- 
lences Clemence. 

“Adieu,” I con- 
tinue. “Tam 
going out to seek 
other prey.” 

I had resolved 
to ask Rafe for 
the picture that 
Guido had asked 
of me. And I 
was anxious to see 
her in the new 
light thrown 
upon her by my 
discovery of her 
identity. Would 
that light deepen 
the obscurity of 
my shadows ? 

I found Rafe in 
her studio. She 
started when she 
first saw me, and 
involuntarily ex- 
claimed : 

‘How beauti- 
ful |” 

‘‘And I shall 
respond, How 
good ! if you will 
grant a request I 
have come to 
make of you.” 

It was as if she 
had put on a 
white waxen 
mask, so sudden 
was the change 
in her expression and color. ‘‘ You shall have it,” she 
said, and her very voice sounded colorless, 

‘*You know what I want ?” 

‘*The picture of Glaucus.” 

‘Are you a witch?” I exclaimed; ‘ or—no—did 
Guido——” 

**You call him Guido? But you are so beautiful—I know 
he must love you !” 

I went up to her; I went down on my knees—I, who 
never kneel! I kissed her hands. 

‘**You are the very soul of generosity !’’ I said. 

The blood flamed up to her forehead. 
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AND I. 


“You do not think” she began, vehemently. 

**T do not think, I know all you have forborne to do.” 

She looked at me in amazement. I went on: 

**T can be generous, too, If you want him, tell him 
whom you are—tell him whom I am!” 

She looked at me with wide eyes, the color coming and 
going in her cheeks. 

**Do you mean—my cousin Lewrence ?” she asked. 

**No; Guido.” 

She stooped and kissed me on the forehead. The touch 
of her innocent lips was to me asa benediction. 

‘* May you be very happy together,” she meekly said. 

‘*T swear to 
you,” I replied, 
“that I will 
never marry your 
cousin !’’ 

‘Thank you 
she said; ‘here 
is the Glaucus.” 
Her face was 
white and cold as 
snow, but her 
hands burned like 
fire. 

I left her, 
elated, triumph- 
ant. It seemed 
almost inconceiv- 
able that she, who 
should have been 
my worst enemy, 





was my best 
friend. Who 
could harm me 
now? Not even 
Germont. Now 
that she has 


saved her cousin 
from the disgrace 
of marrying an 
adventuress, no- 
thing will lead 
her to betray me, 
I am sure — not 
even her love for 
him—Germont, 

From Rafe’s 
studio I went to 
madame’s__pal- 
azz0, where Guido 
also has apart- 
ments. I would call on madame, and trust to chance for 
meeting Guido. But, as I was walking down the open 
gallery from which her salon opened, I heard some one 
whistling deliciously—like a flageolet, and encountered 
Guido himself. His eyes paid me a thousand compli- 
ments, even before he opened his lips. 

‘« Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ both moonlight and daylight 
are your sworn allies, I congratulate you on your débul. 
I suppose a young lady who turns up her hair, and wears 
trailing skirts, is old enough to go to balls ?” 

“Yes, signor.” I thought of the last ball I attended, 
the masquerade at the Comtesse de G——’s. 
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**T am the bearer of invitations for miladi, your cousin, 
and yourself, to a bail at the Palazzo Giustiniani.” 


| 


This was an honor that hundreds were seeking, and seck- | 


ing invain. I thanked him, and said that I knew towhom 
we owed the invitation. 

“The prince is one of my oldest friends,” he replied. 
**How many dances will you promise to give me ?” 

I said he should choose his own; and then our talk 
drifted into music, and he told me of some ‘“‘antediluvian 
operas,” as he called them —works of Pergolesi, Metastasio 
and other forgotten composers, and was giving me an air 
from * Achills in Scio,” when madame slipped out into the 
gallery, like an old cat after a young mouse. She did not 
get her mouse, however, though Guido changed color, and 
looked at her apprehensively, as she approached with that 
serpentine sway of her waist and hips, 

** Guido,” said the cat, 

** Madonna,” said the mouse, and made a little bit of a 
movement, as if about to jump down under the feline fas- 
cination of her glance. 

Madame, the cat, with a pretty sarcastic purr: ‘* Can 
you spare me a few moments of your valuable time ?” 

Monsieur, the mouse, visibly alarmed : ‘‘ Certainly, ma- 
donna,” 

The trap—me: “ What! going away, when you prom- 
ised to sing ‘Tis better to laugh than be sighing’? Stay, 
and jaugh with me, instead of sighing with madame,” 

The cat: “I mademoiselle! I do not sigh.” 

The trap: ‘‘ Madame, may you never have reason to. 
When does the chevalier return ?” 

The cat : ‘*I—I cannot tell. Are you coming, Guido ?’ 

The trap: “‘ Are you going, Guido ?” 

How my mouse’s eyes brightened over this bit of cheese. 

**T will come, madonna, directly that I have fulfilled my 
promise to mademoiselle.” 

But he did not, for I kept him there, singing and chat- 
ting, while I sat and listened the more intently that I felt 
sure madawe was eating her heart out with ineffectual 
wrath, on the other side of the wall ; and on going away I 
gave Guido the Glaucus, and had my hand passionately 
kissed in return. 

In the evening, as we were all sitting on the colonnade, 
in the moonlight, I heard the plashing of an oar, then the 
grating of the prow of a gondola, and afterward the tap- 
tapping of boot-heels coming up the worn marble steps. 
As Don Juan’s heart beat at the sound of the tramp, 
tramp of those marble feet on tho staircase, so mine was 
slightly agitated by the rhythm of these light foptsteps. 
Was the same handsome young man who had sung to me 
in the morning about to give me the benefit of his charms 
by moonlight ? And if so, how would Monsieur Shirley 
receive him ?— Monsieur Shirley, who had kept his back 
turned to me more than the rules of politeness warranted, 
since my transformation, but whose uncertain temper 
might resent the fact that any other man should turn his 
face to me too often. 


’ 





| 


thought portended war—but about what? She surely 
would not be such a fool as to attack me about Guido! [| 
rose, and offered her a chair. 

“‘T will not sit, thank you,” said she, ‘I think I will 
say what I have to say standing, as it is a species of con- 
fession, and,” she added, smiling, ‘*I will keep the atti- 
tude of a criminal.” 

**A criminal, madame!” What was the woman about 
to confess ? My thoughts flew to Germont. 

‘A criminal, in so far that I have sanctioned a deceit by 
my silence,” 

**T do not understand.” 

** My brother brought here and introduced as his cousin 
the young man who is called Signor Guido. Now, I have 
to confess that he is not our cousin, neither does Philippe 


| know his real name or his antecedents.” 


Iwas confounded. Suddenly I recollected that I had 
heard her call him ‘‘ Signor,” so she undoubtedly spoke 
the truth. 

‘* Why should you tell me this, madamo ?” I asked, with 
un appearance of entire indifference, although I was anxious 
to know why Philippe had done such a thing. Her 
motive in making the revelation I could easily understand. 

** Because it was not right that you should be ignorant 
whom you are admitting to your intimacy.” 

‘*But I am no more intimate with him than are Rafo and 
yourself.” 

Madame was caught. She hesitated, grew embarrassed, 
and changed color repeatedly. 

** Madame, you had another reason for telling me this, 


| You are jealous !” 





But the newcomer is madame, and | 


her presence is no more acceptable to me than that of the | 


commander to Don Juan. 

Clemence sees her coming, and slips back into the salon 
to guard her “barbarian,” who is calling on Mrs. Van 
Zandt, and who has expressed unbounded admiration of 
madame. Monsieur Shirley goes toward her. She gives 
him her hand, and says, in an agitated tone : 

**Tam come on an errand to Mademoiselle Beatrix. 
I see her alone ?” 

He leads her to me, bows, and vanishes. I assume all 
the hauteur of which Iamecapable. The instant I saw her 
I had a premonition that something was coming—there 
was a species of solemnity in her every movement that I 


Car 
a 


i 


| before the ball, ma chére! 


** Jealous !”—with a look of scorn. 

*Ye3, madame ; and jealousy always overreaches itself. 
I cannot believe that-your brother would introduce: to his 
sister a person of whom he knows nothing. Your brother 
is a man of the world.” 

Then you think that what I have told you-—~ Made. 
moiselle, I can exculpate myself; but, at what a price ! 
Will you give me yourword of honor never to repeat what 
T am about to tell you ?” 

“‘T do, madame.” 

“* Mademoiselle, +t is with shame that almost bows me 
to the earth, that I tell you that my brother's design in 
introducing Guido to you was to influence you to break 
off your engagement with your cousin, that—— Made- 
moiselle, how can I go on—that there might be an open- 
ing for me !” 

‘* With Monsieur Shirley ?” 

Madame inclined her nead, and tears beran to stream 
from her eyes. 

‘* This—is—very strange, madame !” © 

*©You believe me ?” 

**T suppose I must, madame.” 

“And I have your word of honor ?” 

“T have already given it.” 

‘*Thanks, mademoiselle,” 

** May I ask what mademoisello has given you ?” said a 
soft voice. And another pair of boot-heels clicked across 
the marble to us, from the shadow into the moonlight. 

Madame turned pale as death, and seemed to grow as 
rigid as a corpse, as her brother confronted her, I con- 
fess half the thrill of terror I felt was for her, should he 
chance to have overheard what she had said, 

‘* Mademoiselle, you are looking even better than my 
friend Guido’s description of your appearance would con- 
vey. As for you, Rose-Marie, you tremble, Why do you 
stand, if you feel so weak? or are you overcome by the 
unexpected pleasure of seeing me? You must get better 
Guido has been telling me 
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about it, and it seems that it is to be an exceedingly 
grand affair.” 

‘‘Have you ever been at the Giuistiniani Palace ?” I 
asked, 

I wanted to make Germont look at me, for, after the first 
strangely expressive glance, he had kept his eyes fixed on 
his sister. 

‘*Never, mademoiselle, The family are so very exclu- 
sive, that it is only by the favor of my friend Guido, who 
is a relative, that I shall ever gain admittance. Tose- 
Marie, will you come home with me, and give me a cup of 
coffee ? I have tasted nothing since two o'clock.” 

How like a guilty thing madame cowered and shrank, 
when she saw her brother! I always fancied that Germont 
would be anything but gentle with a woman who should 
be in his power. But why should she show so much emo- 
tion? He couldn’t Kill her for telling. People are killed 
for love or money, but not for telling that 2 man wants 
his sister to marry a rich American, And as for Guido 
not being ‘‘known,”’ how dogs he happen to have so many 
aristocratic friends here? How does he happen to have 
the power to invite us to the palace of a Venetian noble ? 
—who is also his relation ! 

Perhaps Germont will be grateful to me if I ‘play into 
his hands, and leave Monsieur Shirley to madame! She 
is very welcome to him, as far as Iam concerned. Poor 
Marie Antoinette called Madame de Noailles, ‘‘ Madame 
Etiquette’; I think I shall call Monsieur Shirley, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Ennui”! 





From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 


As I sarp, *‘ Thanks, mademoiselle,” Philippe spoke, I 
almost lost my senses. Had he heard? He could not 
have done so, for he spoke to me very kindly. But still, I 
could not be swe. He asked me togo home with him and 
make him a cup of coffee, and I turned to go, as if in a 
dream. The very stones which paved the colonnade seemed 
to rise up against me in judgment for parting with a secret 
the telling of which endangered all my daughter’s future 
happiness. I stumbled continually. 

‘* What is the matter, Rose-Marie ?” he asked, 

‘*The floor is so uneven !” T replied. 

‘*The fault is in yourself, my sister,” said he. (Howmy 
heart beat !) ‘You cannot be very well; you have a vertigo, 
for the floor is as smooth as my hand.” 

He looked approvingly at one of his handsome hands. I 
breathed again, and, when we reached home, managed to 
find all the materials for making the coffee without mis- 
take, and to light the spirit-lamp without burning my 
fingers. When the coffee was made, Philippe tasted it, 
nodded approvingly, and then said : 

‘* Sit down, Rose-Marie ; I wish to talk with you.” Isat 
down, for I could not stand. All my fears were revived, 

‘*Have you a dress for this ball ?” 

Oh, what a relief ! 

**T have several, Philippe.” 

“Are they fresh ? On such an occasion, no soiled silk 
or crushed tulle is admissible.” 

I acknowledged that they were not fresh, but looked well 
by lamplight. 

“‘Very well; I will attend to that. Send for a dress- 
maker, that she may be ready by to-morrow morning. Now, 
about this American ?” 

My heart stood still. 

**He is very kind, Philippe.” 

“That is not what I mean, What havo you been doing 
in my absence ?” 

**Oh! seeing the city.” 

“In company with Monsieur Shirley ?” 





‘My dear brother, would I be seen constantly alone 
with him ? Rafe has been with me, and also our beau cousin.” 

I had accomplished quite a playful manner by this time. 

“IT hope you have been telling me the truth,” said 
Philippe, slowly. ‘If not, I have means of finding it out.” 

Good heavens ! ho will question them! Iam suro Rafe 
will stand my friend What am I saying ? She knows 
nothing of the circumstances, or my miserable need of 
silence, What shall I do? 


—_———- 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BALL AT THE PALAZZO Gr STINTANI. 


From the Journal of Beatriz Amberside (pro tem.) 


ere gas * LEMENCE came to me, looking so 
radiant that I was sure her ‘ bar- 
barian ” must have proclaimed him- 
et self the victim of her sword and 
uk \\} spear. But no; Monsieur Shirley 

(A) \ had given her a ‘‘ magnificent” sum 
% > of money, to procure two éoilettes du 
\\\) dai for herself and me. 
~ Rl ‘“What will you wear? As for 
Se\\\\| me, I have thought of something 

\ | striking—dizarre. Barbarians fancy 
combinations that are like a blow 
ra in the face; and I can carry off a 

AIRMEN costume @ la reine sauvage.” 
[hase AW “You can get something really 
Seyi rts w\ superb with the money Monsieur 
Shirley has given you, for I shall require nono of it; my 
costume is all prepared.’ 

I took from a box a dress of serpent-green satin—the 
waist and entire front was a mass of silver embroidery, and 
a band of the same bordered tho train. 

Clemence struck her hands together, 

‘*And your ornaments ?” she asked. 

“With that dress, I can wear nothing but these,” I said, 
taking from their casket the jeweled serpents I had worn 
the night of the masquerade at the Comtesse de G——’s. 

‘“‘T knew it!” exclaimed Clemence, wringing her hands, 
**T see that you mean to ruin us |” 

‘* Nonsense!” I replied. ‘* Monsieur Shirley and Ger 
mont will be the only ones at the ball who have ever seen 
my serpents, I no longer fear Germont—nor is Monsieur 
Shirley now an object to me.” 

‘* Has tho Italian spoken ?” -+ 

‘‘No—but he shall, to-night, You must confess that 
my dress will be as unique as my beauty. These Italians 
all dress badly, I shall be a Greek among barbarians.” 

‘‘But, Monsieur Shirley is not a fool. Ho will know 
that not five times the amount he has given us for our 
toilets would buy jewels like those serpents of yours, Flor- 
estine, they will destroy you as surely as if you had been 
bitten by them.” 

‘“‘If he questions me, I shall tell him that I hired them 
for the evening.” 

“You are a fool!” said Clemence, bitterly. ‘‘ There 
are men much more unendurable than Monsieur Shirley ; 
and your Italian may prove but a wind-bag, after all.” 

‘Don’t be coarse, Clemence! As for my serpents, [ 
would wear them, were they as real as Cleopatra’s asp.” 

‘And that dress! Why, that dress is known all over 
Paris !” 

“But Paris will not be at tho Palazzo Giustiniani to- 
night.” 





YY 


* * a - * * 
‘©¢Whom the gods would destroy, they firet maka 
mad,’’’ Germont said in a low tune to me, when we met 
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in the ballroom of the Palazzo Giustiniani. As for Mon- 
sieur Shirley, he had shuddered when he first saw me, and 
had stared at my serpents as if held to the spot by their 
diamond eyes. And Clemence, who was watching him, 
had grown so pale as to quite destroy the effect of the 
gorgeous ‘‘tones” of her toilet ; her face looking almost 
livid above the ruby shadows and pink and amber sheen 
of her satins and laces, 

“*T don’t like that serpent-jewelry,” she said, sharply. 
“I begged Beatrix not to wear it; and I think hired 
jewelry always has a bad appearance.” 

*“Why did not you tell me you wanted jewels ?” said 
Monsieur Shirley. ‘I fancied you too young for them ; 
but I would have bought you a parure, with pleasure.” 

** Pearls !” I replied—*“ or turquoise ! Merci, non!” and 
I shrugged my shoulders, and put up my hands, in de- 
precation of the idea. 

Monsieur Shirley had continued to look gloomy. He 
had given me his arm, with a reluctant air, and had 
avoided looking at me; and now his face grew blacker 
than ever, as Germont added, aloud: 

‘*T have seen ornaments like yours, mademoiselle, in a 
Parisian salon, and on a Parisian celebrity. Have you 
ever heard of the famous Amber Witch, Monsieur Shir- 
ley ?” 

‘The Amber Witch! Why, good heavens! it is she "”’ 
cried a voice at my elbow. 

I think I must have grown pale, but I neither started 
nor turned around, but kept my eyes on the bracelet that 
I was twisting around on my arm, as I said : 

‘* Was she a true witch, Monsieur le Chevalier? I did 
not know they had witches in our days’’— purposely using 
the familiar English idiom ; while I heard Monsieur Shir- 
ley exclaim : 

““Why, Guy! my dear, dear fellow !” and then, the 
hissing sibillations of continuous whisperings ; and then 
—‘* Beatrix, let me make known to you my friend, Mr. 
Lusignan.” 

I made my demure little English courtesy, while men- 
tally calling on the mountains to hide me. 


elbow, or my feet, until I disillusioned him—because I 
wanted the place he filled for some one else. My heart 
stopped beating for a moment. He was from England. 
Had he by chance ever met miladi and Miss Amberside ? 

He was being introduced to Clemence. 
him. He was scanning her gorgeous costume. I recol- 
lected that he had been used to call similar splendor 
** stunning ’’— and I smiled. 

Clemence evidently regarded him with favorable eyes. 
She was asking him if he danced, while keeping visible 
time with her foot to the air the band was playing; but 
our host was now approaching, his white, stately head 
bending in salute above the glistening orders on his 
breast. In the human parterre he evidently prefers tulips 
and dahlias, for he implores the honor of miladi’s hand for 
a dance, and she gives me a triumphant glance as he leads 
her away. 
ever had a prince for her partner. 

Guy Lusignan turned to me. I wonder if he thought 
there was anything odd in the wearer of such a dress and 
such ornaments, blushing—I can blush very easily —and 
hiding her face with girlish timidity in her bouquet. Mon- 
sieur Shirley had provided my bouquet ; it was composed 
of all the flowers most appropriate to youth and inno- 
cence, He asked me to dance; I assented, awkwardly ; I 
made my arms ail elbows, and my body as jointless as if I 
had been carved from wood, and I constantly stepped on his 
feet, and then apologized with little gasps and uneasy 


Guy Lusig- | 
nan! Why, the time had been when he was always at my | 


I looked at | 


Iam sure it is the verv first time that she has | 


| movements of the shoulders, He grew weary of me in a 

very short time, and led me back to Monsieur Shirley, 

and when I was seated I heard him say, in a low tone : 

|  **T have never seen but one woman as beautiful as your 
cousin, but—did you ever dance with her ?” 

** Never.” 
| *Then—don’t.” 

‘* Doesn’t she dance well ?” 

**She dances—atrociously.” 

Then Monsieur Shirley made this reply, that must have 
sounded very enigmatical to his friend : 

‘*T am very glad to hear it.” 

Tie had seen the Amber Witch dance, he had danced 
with her ; those supple undulations, those sinuous move- 
ments, were not what he wished to see reproduced in his 
English wife. 

**T have pranced and galloped, now I am going to rest 
| my muscles by dancing,” said Guy. ‘* What a beautiful 
| creature! Venetian, of course! Do you know her ?” 
‘Tam acquainted with her. She is a Frenchwoman.” 
| ‘French ? with that Titian hair! Do introduce me, 

before any other fellow cuts in.” 
| Madame was dressed in white satin, embroidered with 
| jet, with ornaments of diamonds set in black enamel ; 
| with her red-gold hair and waxen skin, all this was very 
| effective. 
| Having seen madame disposed of, Monsieur Shirley re- 

turned to me with a brilliant uniform, which wished to 
| dance with me. The uniform did not have much of a head 
| attached to it, but the legs moved superbly, and I, who 
| had been so long deprived of my usual aliment, began to 
| feel ‘*the soul of the rose go into my blood, as the music 
| clashed in the hall,” and to move as I have been told only 
| Taglioni, Ellsler and myself can move. When that dance 
| finished I was surrounded, and had more applicants for 
dances than my card would hold, But I reserved several 
| for Guido, who had not yet appeared. 

As I danced again and again, I saw Guy Lusignan watch- 
ing me with an air of stupefaction, and whispering to 
Monsieur Shirley, who was looking remarkably pale, and 
gazing at me from under lowered brows. Germont’s face 
also occasionally crossed my vision, and once I saw it side 
by side with a powdered head belonging to a costume of 
Pompadour rose and blue. After a while I recognized 
Rafe under the powdered puffs and curls. Had she taken 
pains to make herself look as unlike me as possible ? She 
had certainly succeeded. Germont was looking very de- 
voted, and once I saw him raise his hand to her hair, from 
which one of the roses seemed to be falling. 

All at once there was quite a commotion at the lower 
end of the hall, caused by the entrance of two ladies, who 
moved toward us, accompanied by several gentlemen. 
The elder lady was unueually tall, and had a handsome, 
serene face, from whicn the still dark hair was turned 
back under a diamond coronet. Her dress was black vel- 
vet, very long and flowing, and on her arms, her wrists, 
| her hands, and in the rich lace that surrounded her long, 

finely-formed throat, were the largest and most brilliant 
diamonds I had ever seen; each one was a little sun, 
shining with its own light, and not from any borrowed re- 
flection, 

The younger lady had no jewels but her eyes, which 

were wonderfully brilliant. A complexion of absolute 
| purity, a small head, weighted with bright chestnut braids, 
and a haughty, scarlet-lipped mouth. Where had I seen 
that face before? I asked my partner who the new arrivals 
were. 

“The Princess di Rospigliosi, and her granddaughter,” 
was the reply. 
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‘‘Their arrival seems to create quite a sensation,” I 
said. 

‘Yes ; the princess has been for years almost a religieuse. 
The desire to introduce her granddaughter into society has 
caused her to leave her seclusion.” 

As the princess moved slowly on, addressing from time 
to time the gentlemen who accompanied her, she paused 
suddenly, her full bright eyes enlarged, her handsome 
mouth quivered, and she turned to one of those who ac- 
companied her, and seemed to ask him some question. I 
followed the direction of her eyes, and saw madame ap- 
proaching, leaning on Guido’s arm, her head thrown back 
a little, and her eyes raised, as she listened to what he was 
saying. When her eyes fell, they rested on the princess, 
and she started visibly. I saw her hand clutch Guido’s 
arm, and a shudder shake her from head to foot, while her 
face grew as white as hor dress, and her eyes stared, large 
and wild, from her white face. 

They met, and Guido bowed. The princess laid one 
jeweled hand on the shoulder of the young girl at her side 
—I thought of a raven with a dove in its claw—and passed 
on, with head erect, and unshrinking eyes. The young 
girl acknowledzed Guido’s salute with a blush and smile, 
and the attendant gentlemen gazed curiously at the beauti- 
ful, pale stranger who had attracted the attention of the 
haughty princess, 

Shall I confess to such curiosity ? I refused to dance, 
that I might watch the princess, who was sitting at the 
upper end of the ballroom, surrounded by gentlemen. 
Her granddaughter was led out to dance, and I saw her 
watch every movement, not with the fond pride of a parent, 
but with evident anxiety, that bent her brow, and set her 
mouth in rigid lines. I soon perceived that she seemed so 
lost in thought, and was so inattentive to the gentlemen 
around her, that, one by one, they left her. She seemed 
pleased to be alone, and I saw her look keenly around the 
room, until her eyes rested on Guido, who was just coming 
into it. To him she beckoned, and he, obeying the ges- 
ture, crossed the room and seated himself beside her. She 
raised her eyes to his face, as it appeared to me, with an 
inquiring glance; her cheeks reddened a little, her h, ;, 
relaxed from their former obstinate curve, were parted, and 
trembling. He met her glance with one of affectionate 
deference. She closed her lips with an air of relief, leaned 
back, and made some remark. He replied, and they car- 
ried on a conversation for several minutes. At last he 
arose, offered his arm, and, leaning upon it, the princess 
left the ballroom. 

I refused to dance again ; I was waiting for Guido to 
come hack, and feared that he might lose me in the soft 
whirl and rush of satin and lace that was keeping time to 
the rhythmic rise and fall of the music, I had frowned so 
persistently on my would-be partners, and tarned so pro- 
vokingly deaf an ear to their half-whispered words, that at 
last I was left alone. 

Conspicuous, as a beauty always is when occupying the 
position of wallflower, doubly conspicuous by my peculiar 
dress and ornaments, and my head filleted with Grecian 
braids, among all those floating curls and loosely-looped 
tresses—I felt sure that Guido could not miss seeing me 
as soon as he should enter the room. 

Clemence now rustled up tome. Why is it that every- 
thing she wears always rustles, or swishes ? 

“You don’t seem to be ‘making hay while the sun 
shines,’” she said, bitterly. ‘‘I never saw you unsur- 
rounded in such a place as this before.” 

“*T chose to be alone.” 

‘* Have yon played your trump card yet ?” 

“Tt has not yet come into my hand.” 





Clemence came nearer to me, and, leaning on the back 
of my chair, murmured in my ear : 

“Did you ever know that Englishman—the one who is 
now talking with Monsieur Shirley ?” 

‘“‘T knew him as well as one knows one’s pet poodle,” I 
answered. 

Clemence grew so pale that I thought she was going to 
faint. 

‘*You know that he is an old friend of Monsieur Shir- 
ley, do you not ?” 

“*T had fancied so, from the way in which they have 
glued themselves to each other this evening.” 

‘‘And they have been watching you for the last hour, 
and whispering together—and you in that dress ! and with 
those snakes !” 

“Ah!? I said, and started. I thought for a moment 
that the serpent around my neck had bitten me. I looked 
down at it; the flexible body had parted, and a loose 
scale was abrading my throat. 

‘*Look !—look there, now!” said Clemence, grasping 
my arm with such force that the jeweled scales on my 
bracelet were almost imbedded in the flesh. The pain 
was so great that I snatched my arm away. 

‘*Clemence,” I said, ‘‘you are insupportable ! 
recollect that you are not on the stage. 
clutch each other in polite society.” 

‘Polite society ! Yes—very polite society !” said Cle- 
mence, with a hysterical gasp. ‘* You were wise to wear 
your serpents to-night, ma chére—with them, your iden- 
tity is unmistakable! Is it true that Monsieur d’0—— 
gave them to you ?” 

It was now my turn to gasp. 

‘** Monsieur d’O——!” 

“You do not know him? Very well, you can get the 
Chevalier Germont to introduce him to you, when he shall 
have made him known to Monsieur Shirley and Monsieur 
Lusignan. How superb is his bow! One would know 
him to be a prince of the bloo——” 

I interrupted Clemence by grasping her arm in my turn. 
Looking at me with that cold, still smile of his, was the 
man who had given me the serpents |—the man who—— 

Clemence shook off my arm. 

“IT know what was said!” she hissed in my ear. “I 
suppose you will give up the Italian now? Shall you 
wish to retain me as dame de compagnie ?” 

I could say nothing. I knew now why Germont had 
gone to Paris ; and I sat there, simply staring before me, 
idiotically, while ‘at man approached me, arm-in-arm 
with Germont, and followed by Monsieur Shirley and 
Guy Lusignun. I was conscious of a strange buzzing in 
my ears, of vari-colored lights flashing before my eyes— 
such, I have heard, are the sensations of one who is being 
fascinated by a serpent. He drew nearer and nearer. 

‘* Florestine !” 

‘The word fell on my ear like the shriek of doom, but it 
served to break the spell under which I had sat, inert and 
frozen. I raised myself in my chair; I began to button 
my glove, while glancing from Monsieur d’O to Mon- 
sieur Shirley, with an air of simple expectation. 

‘* Will Madame la Baronne permit me to present an old 
friend, Monsieur d’O -— ?” said Germont. 

He was as pale as I was—we were all white, and there 
was a species of hush of expectancy in the air, such as 
sometimes precedes a thunderclap. 

‘““M. le Baron d’O——?’ I repeated. 
such name on my card” (consulting it), 
to dance with you, M. le Baron ?” 

‘©You would only be fulfilling an old engagement, Flor- 
estine,”’ (Here my serpent-necklace slid from my throat 


Pray, 
People do not 





‘There is no 
‘** Did I promise 
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to my lap, shaken from its place by the vehement pulsa- 
tions of my blood), ‘‘ Your necklace is broken, I perceive. 
You must let me send it to the jewelers from whom I 
bought it”—he put his hand in his vest-pocket—‘* Abier 
& Cie., Rue de ——, was it not? Yes; here is the re- 
ceipt. Would you like to see it, gentlemen ? 
fancy the display a vulgar one, but I wish you to know 
what sum a man of gallantry in France will throw away 
on a charming woman. And, if I recollect rightly, my 
name and yours, ma belle,were engraved in a neud d’amour 
on the inner side of the clasp. Your pardon, but the 
necklace is useless at present.” 

He had it in his hand, At this moment I heard a voice 
Bay : 

**So it is you who are the Serpent ! 
seeking you everywhere.” 

I looked up and saw Guido—recognized him with some- 
thing the same feeling that Andromeda must have had, 
when, bound to the rock, and awaiting the approach of 
the devouring monster, the winged feet of Perseus stayed 
themselves at her side, 

**You have saved a dance for me, I hope ?” went on 
Guido; ‘‘or do my claims conflict with those of these gen- 
tlemen ?” looking somewhat hanghtily around. 

**Your claims have the preference,” I said, rising, and 
putting my hand within his arm. I looked around as I 
moved away under this welcome protection. 

**Macame Crow has lost the cl 
laugh. Monsieur Shirley and Guy Lusignan were both 
examining the inscription; but what did I care for that, 
after mecting Guido’s eyes? In them I saw that my vic- 
tory was secure, corld I strilce first 

*** When you do dance, I wish you a wave o’ the 
that you might ever do nothing but that,’ ”’ Guido says, as 
we pause at the close of a strain. 


Lady, I have been 


sea, 


Iam looking anxiously around me, without appearing | 


to do so; I see none of the enemy, but I fear a mine—the 
floor feels unsteady under my feet. 

‘**This atmosphere is suffocating, 
co ler ia 

Guido interrupts me, eagerly. 

*“‘I know a charming place. You see, I am a species of 
‘tame cat’ in this house. Eccellenzo calls it the ‘ Retreat.’ 
Shall I take you there ?” 

I assented, eagerly. He took me through a long, wind- 
ing corridor, and we entered—a grotto, as roughly formed, 
as purely wild and savage-looking as if cut from the rocky 
side of a mountain. A small stream of water seemed to 
spring from a place near the roof of the grotto, and trick- 
ling down the rocky side, gathered and expanded itself 
into a rivulet of some depth, flowing over sparkling pebbles 
of different colors, and bordered by strange water-plants, 
Ferns sprouted in the crevices of the rocks, which were 
also covered with silvery and scarlet fringe, and rough 
with gray, branching mosses, 

This grotto was illuminated from above, and the moist 
rocks and water gleamed spectrally in the weird, moon- 
like radiance, It was doubly strange to see so excellent 
an imitation of Nature, ia her wildest moods, in sea-girt 
Venice. 


’ 


’Isay. ‘Is there no 





‘**You remind me of the stories of princesses imprisoned | 
; | Guido, who at first gazes at her with startled surprise, and 


” 


in enchanted grottoes,” said Guido. ‘‘ Your peculiar dre 
and jewels all favor the illusion ; but your hair, your beau- 
tiful hair, should be unbound.” 

“Why will you persist in disguising it with powder ?” 
said another voice. 
its natural color. It is blonde, I know—as blonde as Ma- 
dame d’Estampes’s.” 

* Who is Madame d'Estampes ?” asked another voice, 


, | 
You may 


i1cese,” I said, with a | 


**T am sure that I have never yet seen | 


] and Rafe entered the grotto, leaning on Germont’s arm. 
A cluster of gigantic brakes interposed themselves between 
us and them, but some subtle intuition told me that Ger- 
mont knew of our presence there, and had followed us 
| purposely. 

‘* How peculiar !—how picturesque !” said Rafe. ‘‘Oh, I 
must draw this, some time !” 

‘‘Madame d’Estampes,” said Germont, “is the woman 
who drove Monsieur Shirley’s brother to commit suicide, 
You start; but I assure you that she is accomplished in 
that art, having sent numberless men to perdition, Well, 
Monsieur Shirley resolved to put an end to her power to 
do evil, by destroying her beauty. He used a detonating 
powder, in a certain masquerade, but the lady, having 
been forewarned, protected herself by a mask, such as is 
worn by chemists when making their experiments, and 
escaped.” 

Rafe gave a long sigh. 

**Do you wish to hear what became of her ?” 

“T can’t say I feel any particular interest. And Iam 
glad she got off. I don’t approve of Mx, Shirley’s manner 
of revenging himself.” 

**The lady determined upon a very peculiar revenge—a 
life-long one, in fact ; she resolved to marry him.” 
| ay” 

**An aunt and cousin from England were to join Mon- 
| sieur Shirley in Paris. A paper informs him that they 
both have perished in the wreck of a steamer. Before ho 
| has had time to shed more than a few tears, the aunt and 
| cousin appear, alive and well. Madame d’Estampes finds 

it convenient to leave Paris for a short time. She as- 
| sumes the vd/e of the deceased cousin; she plays the part 
to the life. She, who in Paris was known, from the pecu 
liar color of her hair, as the Amber Witch, is now Miss 
Beatrix Amberside.” 

Guido gives a convulsive start. 
| laughing. 

**What!” he whispers, 
you-——” 

‘* He knows we are here,” I whispered back. 
following us, and—he is a rejected lover.” 

He presses my hand as it lies on his arm. 

‘*T understand,” he whispers back, ‘But, how dares 
he? Your cousin i 

** My cousin!” I repeat, bitterly. ‘‘My cousin will not 
forgive me, either. And I can’t help myself—I am a de- 
pendent.” 

I lift my eyes, brimming with tears, to his. All this 
whispering goes on unheard by the others, for the bub- 
bling and plashing of the miniature stream makes an ex» 
cellent cover. 

** Would you accept independence, should I——” 

Aloud ery from Rafe interrupted him. With one sweepof 
his arm Guido has broken down the screen of brakes, and 
there is Rafe, the powdered superstructure that had 
crowned her head fallen in ruins upon her shoulders, and 
the magnificent hair that shrouds her like a vail is as glossy 





He looks at me; Iam 


**You hear that man !—and 


** He was 








‘*There is no use in trying to conceal your identity, 
Miss Beatrix Amberside,” Germont says, without appear- 
She looks et 


} 
| as floss silk, and of a true amber color. 


ing tosceus. But Rafe sees us instantly. 
| then turns and looks at me—suspiciously. I feel it, I am 
sure of it, and I sicken, and involuntarily stretch out my 
| hand, blindly groping for some s ipport. 
| A lovely, pitying expression comes into Rafe’s eyes. 
| Then she laughs, and gathers her hair in her two slender 
hands, which it overflows, and ripples in amber waves 
dowa to the rocky floor. 
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*‘T didn’t mean to scream so loudly,” she said ; ‘ but I 
must say that 1 was talfen by surprise when Monsieur Ger- 





own. 

“‘I beg your pardon, but I did it to prove your identity. 
Can you doubt now, Signor Guido, that——” 

‘‘T don’t care to have my identity proved,” said Rafe, 
stamping her foot. ‘‘ With or without my tow locks, I am | 
still Fleta St. John.” 

‘You are Beatrix Amberside,” 

Rafe laughed in his face, 

‘* You have taken too much champagne, chevalier. 
seo double. Miss Beatrix Amberside is behind you, 
you take the trouble to turn around, you will see her.” 

‘‘And you will see me,” said Guido, pale with passion. 
“T have already given you one lesson, M. le chevalier. 
Shall I have to give you another ?” 

‘T don’t fight, for Helen of Troy,” said Germont. 
“Miss Rafe, if you will still persist in keeping your incog- 
nita——” 

He said no more, for Guido laid his hand on his collar. 
Germont released himself. 

‘Signor Guido,” he said, “I refer you to M, le Duc 
dvO——. He will see you at any hour you may appoint 
to-morrow.” 

He bowed, and followed Rafe, who had slipped out, of 
the grotto while he was speaking. Something crunched 
under Germont’s retreating footsteps, and Guido stooped 
and picked up the string of shells he had given Rafe, and 
which she had worn twisted in her hair. He examined it 
closely by the pale light showered from the roof, and then 
put it in his pocket, 

I wondered what spell there could have been in ra 
miserable pink fragments, for in vain I tried to bring him 
back to the point at which he had been when Rafe 
screamed. Monsieur Shirley and Clemence had both 
disappeared from the ballroom, and he offered me the use 
of his own gondola to take me home, When I found that 
he was to accompany me, my hopes revived. He ‘seated 
himself by my side, but was silent, until the palazzo, with 
its solitary light gleaming redly from an upper window, 
appeared. Then he said: 

‘‘ When I was sitting for the Athenian Glaucus, I lost a 
sleeve-button. I carried them ‘in my vest-pocket, at the 
time, as unsuited to a Roman beggar’s costume, It was 
very peculiar, being an intaglio of great value, but of in- 
significant appearance, except in the eyes of a connoisseur. 
T have just found it, made into a clasp to fasten these.” He 
drew the string of shells from his pocket. ‘The truth 
often lies in a nutshell, does it not ?” 

I made no reply. Icould not speak. He assisted mo 
from the gondola, and left me standing, shivering, on the 
landing-steps. 

I did not dare to go into the palazzo. Should I not 
find it closed against me ? But here was the canal, whose 
all-embracing arms would take me in the same sheltering 
clasp it had given to so many! As I stooped over the 
dark waters, despairing, doubting, some one touched my 
arm. I turned around—it was Clemence, 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ and the Italian ?” 

‘* He knows everything! And Monsieur Shirley ?” 

‘Dismisses us, bag and baggage, ma chere! Our tid- 
ings are mutually cheering.” 

‘‘ Well, there is still the canal,” I said. 
thinking of it when you interrupted me.” 

‘‘Nonsense! I have only been waiting to know the 
state of affairs, to do this.” 

She whistled shrilly. I heard the plash of an oar, and 
a black shadow separated itself from the shadows clus- 


said Germont, 


You 


If 


‘*T was just | 





tered under the colonnade of the palazzo—and gliding 
down to where i was standing, said ; 
mont pulled down my hair, to find out if it were all my | waiting for you.’ 


‘‘My gondola is 





CHAPTER XXV. 
“DO NOT FANCY THAT I REGRET THAT WOMAN.” 

From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 

HAVE been very happy in Venice, not- 
withstanding the sword suspended over 
my head—notwithstanding certain dreams 
which can never become realities, Per- 
4] haps I should write in a state of excitement 

. instead of “happy.” But to live between 
a palace and a gondola, is to be an actor 
in a daily romance, and the most prosaic 
person would be unconsciously influenced. 
by it. Then the most golden of all golden 
suns shines upon us, and lends some of its 
brilliancy even to one’s thoughts—so that 
there can be nothing sombre in Venice, 

* * * * * * 

I have just returned from a ball at the Palazzo Giusti- 
niani, and I have seen that woman. She came before moe 
like a vampire, not aged by all these years, but young and 
fresh with the blood of her victims, 

I dressed myself for that ball with some feeling of pleas- 
ure. I should probably dance once or twice with my 
American, and I had a new and becoming dress—wune robe 
ravissante—Philippe’s gift, in which I lost at least ten of 
my years, 

The charming, Rafe was with me. Philippe was kind, 
I danced with my American, and Guido—naughty boy !— 
returned for a time to his allegiance, Leaning on his arm 
and listening to his voice, whiah has in it a certain ring of 
old times, I was walking down the ballroom, when a 
spectre started out of the midst of the lights and flowers 
and happy faces, with the sweet music playing merry 
waltzes and galops, and the air blowing fresh from tho 
dancing waves of the sea. She knew me at once, as well 
I knew the cruel eyes of old, the stern mouth, tho 
haughty step as of one whose foot is set on the necks of 
her foes. 

If I had not had Guido’s arm I should have fallen, but 
that brought me a wonderful sense of protection, and I 
held my own until I had passed, when, seeing I looked 
pale—I must have been livid !—he proposed that I should 
sit down for a while, and let himsbring me a glass of water. 
A glass of wine, I said; and, when he had left me, lay 
back among the cushions, feeling stunned, with every ono 
of the old wounds freshly opened by the apparition I had 
seen, draining my heart. He brought me the wine, and 
telling him I would now like to rest, I sent him away. 

How long I sat there I know not, but presently a shadow 
crossed the light, and, looking up, I saw that she was 
there. My very flesh rose, abhorrent at the sight of her, 
and dragged me to my feet; the old fever came into my 
blood, and I faced her, though I know not what I said. 

“Oh! you are still mad !” said she, withdrawing a step, 
in feigned fear. 

‘‘T am as mad as ever I have been. 
my madness.” 

‘Tam glad to hear it ; for where there is method there 
must be either reason or instinct. You have changed very 
little since I last saw you, which is, I believe, some seven- 
teen or eighteen years,” 

‘*My boy would have been a man, now.” 

I thought she changed color at this, She knit her brows 
as she replied : 

‘* And nameless, and an outcast.” 





There is method in 
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*“Do you dare to speak of him ?” I said, taking a step 
toward her. 

I had no weapon, but I could have strangled ber with 
my hands, The thought was in my heart, and must have 
looked out of my eyes; but she did not quail, only said, 
with the old, mocking laugh: 

‘“‘T dare to speak of him, though I name the poor child 
of sin with grief and shame.” 

**That child’s birth was as stainless as your own, his 


blood as pure—and it’s on your hands !—’tis on your hands, | 


you wicked woman, and you stand there alive !” 


“I presume that I should not do so very long, if you | 
And you still persist in clinging to that | 


had your will. 
ridiculous belief ? Child, such tales belong only to the 
past of Venice. The old seignorial rights are sadly re- 
stricted in our modern times. It is hard if one can’t wall 
up an old closet to keep out the rats, without being sus- 
pected of murder. Madame—for I believe you are a 
madame now—I will make an arrangement with you. I 


will have that wall, built up eighteen years ago, in the | 


Palazzo Rospigliosi, torn down, upon condition that you 
will leave Venice to-morrow. You can precede me to 
Florence, if you please. I will even give you rooms in 


the palace, that you may be sure I have removed no inter- | 


esting relics in the meantime.” 

I stood amazed. She would actually do this? Were 
my suspicions unjust ? Had she told me the truth ? 

‘* You hesitate ?” said she. 

‘‘Not an instant. I will leave Venice to-morrow—this 
night, if you wish it, But why do you wish me to leave 
Venice ?” 

She turned upon me at this, her color heightened, her 
eyes flashing. 

**Do you think it pleasant for me to meet you, who have 


caused the wreck of all my hopes? You accuse me of the | 


destruction of your son. I can prove the accusation to be 
false. But you were the destruction of my son, as surely 
as if you had plunged a dagger into his heart.” 

“‘Tt was your own pride and falsehood that destroyed 
him.” 

‘*No; I did it all for the best—all for the best. 
was of no avail.” 

She pressed her hands together on her bosom ; tears 
stood in her cold eyes. 

** He is dead, then ?” 

‘*Dead to me—dead to the world! Lost to the bright 
fature, of which my hands had laid the foundation ; lost 
to society, and to the State! Never was there ® more 


But it 


glorious career terminated —never loftier plans frustrated! 


Had I done all you thought I did, I had been excused. | 
All was lost for a pair of black eyes, and a handful of hair | 
like that of those vile beauties of Titian, "Woman, I hate 
you!—I hate you! You stand there, young, beautiful, 
full of life, with the prospect of many happy years before | 
you. And where is my son ?” 

‘*T repeat, it was your own mad ambition that destroyed | 
him. He was more faitiful than I, for J could not die, | 
though I prayed for death day and night. My poor 
Guido! Tell me how and when he died ? Oh, how I | 
foved him! More than you did, for I never could have | 
borne to see him unhappy. Now, all my love comes back 
to me like a thing of yesterday.” 

‘You shall not know how he died, or when, or if he 
1eft word or caress for you. I had not condescended to | 
you thus far, had I not wished your absence from Venice, 
where to breathe the same air with yourself poisons me. 
We shall meet once more in Florence, and then, I hope, 


never again—not even in the next world, where I would 


choose hell were you in heaven !” 








——— 


She left me, and I went to Philippe, and, saying 
| ill, begged him to take me home. 
| I rose early this morning, dressed myself, and packed 
| my trunk ; and, when all was done, Philippe came into 
| my room. I had not told him my intention, but my reso- 

lution was taken, and nothing earthly could now move 

| me. Philippe’s first glance was at my trunk. Hoe looked 
| from it to me, inquiringly. 
**T am going to Florence,” I said, boldly 
‘* When ?” 
| **To-day.” 
** Without having consulted me ?” 
‘** Without consulting anything but my own wishes.” 
| ‘* Are you not a little bit mad, my sister ?” 

‘* Not in the least, my brother.” 

**Why do you go to Florence ?” 

‘**T have business there.” 
|  **What is the nature of that business ?” 
| ‘It is known only to myself.” 
| ‘** But I think it would be more for your daughéer’s inter- 
| est if you were to attend to your business here,” 

‘**T have no business here.” 

“*You are certainly mad,” he said, scanning my face. 
‘*Everything is going on as I would have it. Madame 
d’Estampes has decamped with Monsieur d’O——; the 
| Englishman—I beg his pardon—the American, is left for 
| you. The game is in your own hands, and you throw it 
| 


I was 


| up, knowing whet I wish, and what I have in my power 2” 
**T must go, Philippe.” 

‘**Ungrateful, obstinate woman! Do you suppose I am 
| ignorant of what you have done? No; I have borne with 
| you, knowing all the time that the blow you tried to give 
to my little chain of circumstances would but rivet them 
the more firmly. Yes ; I overheard you expose my plans 
to that mock Mademoiselle Amberside, but she thought 
| you jealous—jealous of that boy! And, in consequence, 
she exposed herself to Monsieur Shirley’s suspicions by 
resuming her old réle of the Amber Witch, and so paved 
the way for the proof I was prepared to offer, that she was 
an impostor and adventuress. Now, my sister, circum- 
stances, and not yourself, have brought the American to 
your feet. All I ask you to do is to raise him to your 
heart, and I will forgive you all.” 

** Wait until I return from Florence.” 

** Why do you go?” 

**T cannot toll you.” 

*‘No; I will not wait. You must not go to Florence, 
and you shall conform to my plans, or repent your refusal.” 

**Then I will repent.” 

His face changed dreadfully ; he came toward me and 
seized my arm. 

** You shall repent !” said he, and threw me from him. 

I fell, the ceiling seemed to crash down upon me. I 
heard a dreadful ery—did I utter it ?—and thought, ‘* This 
is death, at last !” 

* * * * + * % 

No, I was not dead, for I had become conscious of a 
dull, miserable ache, which I knew to be the beating of 
my heart, and at the same time I heard these words ex- 
changed above me : 

**T repeat, it was a shame !” 

**T would do it again, however.” 

**I do not doubt it.” 

“Who are you, who are quarreling over my corpse ?” I 








| asked, and opened my eyes, first on the lovely, flushed 


face of Rafe, on whose lap my head was resting, and then 
on Guido, who was kneeling by my side. 

“T am glad to hear you speak again,” said Guido. 
**Can you raise yourself? Are you at all bruised ?” 
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GRANDMOTHER AND HER PETS, 

‘“‘T can raise myself,” I replied, suiting the action to the Rafe shrugged her shoulders, her cheeks reddened still 

word; ‘and Iam not at all bruised, I was so foolish as | more angrily, and she walked to the window, while Guido, 

to faint from over-fatigue and excitement. I hope Rafe | with evident solicitude, bent over me. 

doesn’t think that you knocked me down, Guido ?” ** You are suro you are not hurt ?” 
** Perhaps,” said Guido, ‘*Not in the least. 


How did you happen to be here ?” 
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“I was passing your door when you fell. I had heard ] 
your brother's voice raised in anger, I heard you scream, | 
I ran in, and you were lying there ; and—and—I knocked 
him down.” 

**Oh, Guido |” 

*“T do not knowif he struck you. By heaven, if he 
had !—but his brutality had made you faint, and, in such 
cases, I always strike before I speak.” 

** And so are often unjust !” cried Rafe, 

** Mademoiselle flew in like a whirlwind when she saw 
her prostrate hero. Had she not been a woman, I had 
been annihilated.” 

**No, I would be a gentleman, like—like the chevalier. 
If a man is to be knocked down every time @ woman 
screams, bullies will be in the ascendant.” 

Having said this, she left the room. 

**Tt can’t be possible that she loves Philippe !’’ I had 
unconsciously spoken, aloud. 

Guido shrugged his shoulders, 

“It certainly looks like it. But, madonna, how pale 
you are! Please get a little color back into those white 
cheeks,” 

**T must get both my color and strength back,” said I, 
rising slowly, ‘or I cannot go to Florence.” 

* Are you going to Florence ?” 

wei 

** Alone ?” 

nie” 

**But you are not equal to it 

**T shall be equal to it when the time comes. 

**Let me go with you ?” 

*“‘Thank you, dear Guido, but I can get along very well 
alone.” 

** You do not wish my companionship ?” 

**T do not like to take you from your friends.” 

‘* But, madonna, you are my Jest friend; and it is my 
greatest pleasure to be with you.” 

“T’m afraid it would not do.” 

‘‘There could be no impropriety — 

**Oh ! I am not thinking of that !” 

**Madonna, implore you! See, Iam kneeling fo you, 
ns to Our Lady,” he added, playfully. ‘‘ Now you can’t re- 
fuse me !” 

‘*T cannot, indeed. And, perhaps, it will also be good 
for you to leave Venice for a while. You, too, are looking 
pale, and there is a line between the two arches of your 
brows that was not there yesterday.” 

He looked at me earnestly. 

“Do not fancy, madonna, that I regret that woman,” he 
said, 


” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CHEVALIER FINDS THAT THE EMBLEM OF ST. JOHN IS THE LION. 
From the Journal of the true Beatriz Amberside. 

Yes, I was jealous, horribly, disgustingly jealous! I 
wonder my eyes haven’t changed their color, I am such an 
unmitigated ‘‘ green-eyed monster” ! Thank heaven, how- 
ever, that neither he nor she knows it! I am sure—and I 
blush to acknowledge it—that they judge mo io be in love 
with—pah !—Mephistopheles ; and no wonder, for I be- 
haved like an idiot. 

I saw Guido run into madame’s rooms. 1 heard the 
sound of a fall, and then Mephistopheles came out, look- | 
ing as if he meditated murder. How white he was, and 
how his eyes glared! And—ha, ha, ha!—there was dust 
all down one side of that immaculate coat of his, and the 
collar was wrenched to one side, and his white linen and 
his white curls were all rumpled. I felt sure then that he 
had been knocked down, and that Guido had done it! I) 





| 
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rushed in, then, with the impulse to run up to Guido, and 
kiss the strong right hand that had given that just blow ; 
and the first thing I saw was madame on the floor, and 
Guido kissing her hand, and begging her to open her eyes. 
I don’t know why this maddened me, when I had deliber- 
ately handed him over to my Double the night before ; 
but it did, and I distinguished myself. 

Dear me, how savage every one is this morning! I sup- 
pose it is the day after the ball. Does that account for 
my delinquency? Maud Van Zandt is ‘‘ fractious,” Blancho 
moody, and Mrs, Van Zandt ‘‘ nervous,” and they havo 
all come to vent their moods on us, so I must put away 
my journal, and sharpen my claws for Maud, who, some- 
how, always contrives to rub my fur the wrong way. 

The B. C. has a headache, and when suffering under 
that infliction she is so portentously meek that a raging 
tiger would be a positive relief. The general, in fact, is 
the only bright spot in the general cloudiness of the moral 
atmosphere. His jolly red face beams like a rising sun 
through the fogs and exhalations of our various moods and 
tenses, and his great voice rings through the salons like a 


* * * x % * 


Iam stunned. Is it, can it betrue ? When I put asido 
my journal and went into the salon to receive my guests, I 
had expected nothing more than a series of clashings and 
jars, as those highly-charged batteries, Maud and Blanche 
Van Zandt, should come in contact with my mettle. I 
still live, forI can pun, But they hit mea knock-down blow 
at once with the tidings of the discovery of my Double’s 
identity, and the fact of her elopement with Monsieur 
vo—. Iwas still catching my breath, when the chev- 
alier appeared, coming in amongst us with an expression 
of such unmistakable agitation on his face that Mrs, Van 
Zandt exclaimed: 

** Mercy, chevalyer !”—that’s what she always calls him— 
‘what has happened ?” 

**T am sorry to inform you that my sister has left me.’ 

**Left you, chevalyer! What do you mean? Where 
has she gone ?” 

Thus Mrs. Van Zandt and her daughters, pricking up 
their ears like hounds on a fresh scent. 

‘*T went to her room this morning, and found her trunks 
T asked her if she was going away, and she said, 
I inquired why she was going without 


packed. 
Yes, to Florence. 


consulting me. She said she had business there. When 
I asked what business, she refused to tell me. I insisted 
upon knowing. We quarreled, and I left her. I have just 


been to her apartment, and I found it empty.” 

“Gone! Really gone! Howstrange! Howsingular ! 
How incomprehensible !” 

When the vocabulary of exclamations had heen ex- 
hausted, Mephistopheles continued, as if every word had 
been dragged from him, 

**T do not think—sho has gone—alone.” 

I felt for a moment as if I had been shot through tho 
heart. Mrs. Van Zandt exclaimed : ** Why, it’s just like 
that Madame Stamps!” and Maud grew green, and ejacu- 
lated ‘* Laurence Shirley !” 

Mephistopheles shook his head. 

**By George—the Italian !” burst from the general: 

**Then she has gone to be married,” said Blanche. 

Mephistopheles took out a handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. His face was livid, and his eyes traveled slowly 
around the circle of faces as he spoke. 

‘She cannot have gone to be married, for I have lately 
discovered that at the time she married Monsieur d’Arbrai 
she had a husband living in Italy, and who is alive now, 
as far as I can ascertain.” 
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There was a half-groan, a smothered exclamation, and 
then dead silence—a silence so unbroken, that when Me- 
phistopheles left the room each footfall sounded upon the 
marble floor like thunder. ‘The first sound after this was 
Mrs. Van Zandt’s voice, squealing ous: 

‘There, general !” 

** Madam !” said the general, stiffly. 

“You know I told you so,” 

* Told me what ?” 

“That there was—well, something unusual about that 
woman.” 

“And, by George, you were right! There was some- 
thing unusual about her. She was unusually handsome, 
unusually bright, and unusually fascinating. I should 
like to see some more like her.” 

** General !” ejaculated Mrs. Van Zandt. 

‘“‘T don’t believe a word her brother says. 
liar !’” 

** General !” exclaimed Mrs. Van Zandt again, but faintly, 
as if from excess of horror. 

‘*T—I beg your pardon for swearing, but I should have 
burst if I hadn’t. Ican’t breathe the very atmosphere 
that traducer has left behind him! I must havo a little 
fresh air.” And the old warrior hurried out of the room. 

Maud and Blanche took their leave, and their mamma, 
having hinted tothe B. C. that she feared the general’s 
indulgence of his violent temper would some time bring 
on an attack of apoplexy, followed, leaving me sitting 
there in the midst of one of those moral convulsions that 
shock us all occasionally, when the earth seems slipping 
away from under our feet, and our mental horizon seems 
to be lost in the chaos that replaces all the old, familiar 
landmarks. Madame and Guido were both lost to me! 
Had years elapsed since last night ? How entirely I had 


been deceived ! 
* * * * * ~ * 


He’s a great 


Mephistopheles is lonely! Mephistopheles craves sup- 
port and sympathy in his loneliness, and Mephistopheles 
has come here to find it. He has actually taken an apart- 
ment in our palazzo, and uses the same piano as we do. 
He finds the consolation for which he seeks in the B. C.’s 
company—for I don’t dare to let him see much of me, for 
fear I should fly out at him before the time comes. The 
B. C. is always overflowing with sympathy, and I think, 
this time, her feelings are aided by a slight degree of jeal- 
ousy on my account. She thinks that madame had no 
business to carry off Guido. As for me, every other feel- 
ing is swallowed up in my absolute abhorrence of Stoffy— 
Phisty and Meffy—as I call him, indiscriminately. The 
B. C. didn’t object to my nicknaming him once, but now 
she mildly expostulates. Sho says, ‘‘ To me, misfortune al- 
ways hallows a fellow-being,” and ‘‘ I wonder how you can 
be so hard-hearted, when you see how grief and mortifica- 
tion have worn upon the poor man”; or, ‘‘I declare, sor- 
row has taken every bit of the spring out of the chevalier’s 
walk” ; when I wickedly suggest that he ‘‘should get a 
pair of those spring-soled boots, then.” 

I think the moro the B. ©. pities and coddles him, the 
more frantically I detest him! Sometimes, when I sit and 
think how he used to treat that poor, dear madame, and 
how he dares to make love to me, I feel as if I must fly at 
him, blacken those blue eyes of his, and pull out a good 
handful of his carefully-kept curls. I wish I could fill 
his room with bad dreams, or asphyxiate the atmosphere, 
so as to half strangle him. I know what I can do. I can 
give him the nightmare! I can only make one kind of 
cake, but that—as the B. C. says—‘‘just screeches with 


butter,” and is leaden with a plethora of eggs. 
* A * * * * * 





I feel so ashamed! I made my cake, and told the B. C. 
that I had concocted it especially to comfort” her “pet.” 
And the unsuspicious dear embraced me, remarking that 
she always knew my “ bark was worse than my bite.” She 
told Mephistopheles that I had made it ‘‘ purposely for” 
him, and so inveigled him into eating a slice of it, though 
it looked like the personification of bile. 

I must confess that I felt a little bit of remorse when I 
saw him the next morning, for my action seemed too much 
akin to poisoning, as I looked at his leaden eyes and yel- 
low skin. He said that he had dreamed that he lay under 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and the foundations having given 
way, the whole building was supported on his chest, But 
then I balanced my evil deed by the amount of satisfaction 
it brought to the B. C. in “ doctoring” my victim. 

” * * * me I 

I have felt that it was coming for days, and at last it has 
come! I have carefully avoided all gondola ¢éte-a-tites with 
Mephistopheles, the balconies and the corridor windows 
looking into the court, when it is moonlight. Consider- 
ing that the moon is synonymous with tho cold, chaste, 
and decidedly old-maidish Diana, I do not see why its 
beams should so generally be provocative of love- 
making ! 

T had thought that Mephistopheles was safely out of the 
house, and had perched myself up in one of the windows 
looking out on the court, and was indulging in a reverie, 
with my eyes fixed on the stars, which were flashing with 
the diamond-like lustre peculiar to them in Italy, whon I 
heard some one say: 

‘*Pray for me, also !’” 

His voice was like honey, his eyes shone large and bright 
in the semi-light of the gallery. Why was it that he re- 
minded me so of a cat about to spring ? 

**T was not praying for myself, chevalier.” 

Unfortunately, one can’t call him Toffy to his face ; but 
toffee was what his mellifluous accents suggested to me, 

‘*T need it.” 

‘*You do, chevalier.” 

My voice shook a little. I suppose he thought that ’twas 
emotion ! 

‘*She was my only sister !” 

Dear me! I thought ‘at subject completely worn out! 

**And you were always so tender of her !” 

I wondered if he would perceive my sarcastic into~- 
nation, 

“I tried to do my duty.” . (Was it your duty to torture 
her?) ‘‘Mademoiselle Rafe, my sense of loneliness and 
desolation is sometimes intolerable.” 

I heaved a pitying sigh 

**Tt must be so.” 

‘*May you never know what it is to be friendless and 
alone !” 

Dear me, how pathetic! I came very near saying this 
aloud, but I didn’t ; I only said, ‘* ’riendless, monsieur ?” 
putting in considerable expression. 

* «My sister has disgraced me! 
friend ?” 

**Do you think you will have to go far to find one ?” 

** Mademoiselle !”’ 

He possessed himself of my hand. 

‘‘T am sure the B. C. is very kind to you.” 

I began to get frightened, and I loathed the satiny feel 
of his long fingers, 

‘‘T do not care for her kindness—it is yours T want ; and 
mere kindness from you will not satisfy me; I must have 
your love—you /” 

I hate to write it, but he did actually take me in his 
arms—pah ! I can feel his hot breath on my face now !— 


Who will now be my 
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aud the expression of his passion to which he then gave 
loose, was like a torrent of burning Java. It seemed to 
pass over me like a flame, and I felt as if my very flesh 
were scorched, when he at last released me, and stood by 
me, waiting my answer. I was trembling so that I could 


not speak. He again approached me, but I held up my 


hand. 

** Don’t touch me again, or I will drown myself!” 

** Mademoiselle !” 

“Tam glad you love me as you do, for it will hurt you 
more when I tell you that I actually /oathe you. Do you 
think I could love a liar ? and one who is worse than one 
of those wretches of the Inquisition ? for you tortured your 
sister’s heart instead of her body. I don’t believe that she 
has a husband living. She has married a man who loves 
her, to escape your persecutions. Oh! you fiend! you 
Mephistopheles! to plan to destroy her reputation be- 
cause you wished to revenge her refusal to further your 
plans! I have watched you, you—you rascal! I have 
let you love me, that I might stab you when my hour 
should come.” 

It was now my time to play Vesuvius, and my torrent of 
indignation seemed to overwhelm him as if it had been so 
much actual lava poured upon his person. 


pure light of the stars. He said, in a voice hoarse beyond 
recognition : 

‘* Have you finished ?” 

‘**T have.” 

Excess of passion, when the paroxysm is past, often 
leaves with the one who has indulged in it a sense of 
terror at the might of the tempest that has swept over him ; 
and I now paused, trembling and feeling very weak. He 
made a step toward me. A horror seized me. ‘ Perhaps 
he will push me through the window, down upon the 
stones of the courtyard,” I thought; but I could neither 
scream nor fly, fascinated as I was by the glare of his eyes. 

With a livid face, white, drawn lips, and every finger 
of his upraised hand quivering with repressed rage, he 
made a sign above my forehead, as if banning me, and 
then turned away. 

* * * * + * * 


I had horrible dreams last night, in which I suffered 


every variety of torture that was ever inflicted by the In- | 


quisition, and the clrief inquisitor was always Mephistoph- 
eles. When I went into the breakfast-room I observed 
that the B. C. was very much agitated. 

‘*What do you think?’ she said; ‘“‘the chevalier is 
going away !” 

I felt so relieved that I laughed. 

‘* You might give him the rest of that cake to take away 
with him as a memento dyspepsic !” 

‘* Beatrix !” 

‘*How odd it seems to be called Beatrix ! 
like Rafe better.” 

‘‘T am come to say good-by, Miss Amberside.” 

IT looked around. There was Mephistopheles, looking 
as if he had spent the night on a hot gridiron. The B. C. 
had given an uncomfortable little laugh, but I took no 
notice of his calling me out of my assumed name. 

**Good-by,” I said, and then I vanished, for I hada plan 
in my head that I thought I might carry out while the 
B. C. and he were bidding each other elaborate adieu. 

I did not know that the B. C. would accompany him 
down the staircase, and that she did so was much to my 
advantage, for in the innocence of her heart she made an 
excellent showwoman. 


I fancy I 


‘*Dear me !” she said; ‘* whv, we are quite elegant! I 


did not know that our landlord had hung paintings all the 
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Nothing could | 
look more evil than did his white, distorted face in the | 
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| way down this staircase. He must be patronizing some 
struggling young painter, I fancy. Whatistnis? Cymsar 
Borgia !—that’s a very well-painted goblet he’s handing tc 
the young woman. Of course, she don’t know there's 
poison in it, poor thing! And, I declare, she’s the image 
of ——” 

Here the B. C. was seized with a fit of coughing. 

**T recognize the resemblance to my unfortunate sister,” 
said Mephistopheles, calmly. 

The B. C. went on quickly, to cover up her /apsus lin- 
que, 

** Mephistopheles tempting Faust ! 
Gui——” 

** And Mephistopheles is myself, as you perceive.” 

“‘Satan giving the apple to Eve. Dear me, these are 
positively like a reunion of old acquaintances. There's 
Madame d’Estampes. And isn’t there a name on the 
| apple? Yes—‘ Guido’! What can that mean ?” 

‘** These pictures seem to be slightly allegorical,” Mephis- 
topheles observed, quietly. He certainly didn’t wince 
| under the knife, as I could see from my place of espial. 
**Procrustes fitting a poor wretch to his diabolical bed. 
| Why——” 

** My sister again ! 
you not ?” 

‘My dear chevalier, it can’t be !” 

**Do you see Satan exposed by Ithuriel ? 
Ithuriel ?—Miss Beatrix. 
poor me.” 

Mephistopheles sighed. The B. C. turned purple. 

‘*At any rate, he is a very handsome—a—dev-il |” she 
said, 

‘*You don’t suppose I care?” he said. ‘*On the con- 
trary, I admire the little girl’s ingenious revenge for a 
fancied slight. Now, my dear mademoiselle, could I be 
thinking of love when my heart was full of grief ?” 

**I—no.” 

‘* You excuse me, do you not? Miss Beatrix is only too 
charming, but——” 

‘*Don’t say any more, chevalier, I beg. I am sure I 
thought Beatrix——” 

‘*Was cold and slightly supercilious in her treatment of 
me? My best friend, that was in public.” 

Fancy my feelings ! 

“It is partly for this reason that I leave you. If I had 
| had a heart at my disposal, dear mademoiselle, I should 
| have laid it at your feet.” 

A kiss on the B. C.’s hand, a profound salutation, and 
| Mephistopheles has shaken off the dust of his feet against 
me ! 


Why, that’s young 


And you recognize Procrustes, do 


Who is the 
And Satan, as you perceive, is 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE Bb. cC.’S DIPLOMACY. 


Tue hint that the chevalier had given the B. C. as to the 
cause of my delinquency, I suppose, caused her to pass it 
over in silence. But while I was arranging my allegorical 

| picture-gallery, it seems that Mephistopheles was putting 
| into her dear old head that it was her duty to acquaint 
Cousin Laurence with the fact of my being Beatrix Amber- 
side. Why did he doit? ‘That is the puzzle. He never 
did anything without a reason, I am persuaded ; and I am 
equally persuaded that his reasons are generally objection- 
able. Did he fancy that Laurence would treat me as an 
impostor, and so mortify me ? 

So the B. C., without saying a word to me, trotted off on 
| her errand. It seems that the ‘scalded cat dreaded cold 
| water” at first, until the B. C. induced him to try the tem- 
perature with his paw, by informing him that she was rich, 
and I was to be her heir ; at the same time producing cre- 
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dentials from well-known Americans, vouching for her good 
standing in her own country. ‘Then he was solicitous to 
learn why the fact had been kept from him so long; and 
the B. C. told him bluntly that I had always understood 
that dear mamma had intended us for each other—an in- 
tention that I did not wish to carry out. 

‘“‘If Iam so disagreeable to her, why should I force my 
relationship upon her ?” 

* You seem to be as much averse to claiming it as she 
is!” exclaimed the B. C., out of all patience. ‘‘I am very 
sorry to have been importunate, and I wish you a very 
good-morning.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Laurence. 
should like to know you.” 

This mollified the B.C. She never can keep savage long 
with a handsome young man ! 


‘‘T am sure I 


**Come and see me, then,” she said, ‘‘though I warn you | 
I don’t | 
know what she may do to you, when she treated the poor | 


that you may not find Beatrix very agreeable. 


dear, suffering chevalier so badly.” 


Of course, Laurence inquired what I had done, and the | 


B, C. gave an elaborate description of my delinquency. 

The B. C. never can keep a secret, and I soon learned, 
by degrees, what she had been about. I expressed my 
opinion of her temerity in no measured terms. 

‘But you will be pleasant to him, won’t you?” she ap- 
pealed to me, pathetically. 

‘“‘B. C., I am perfectly furious with you,” was my reply. 
“And since I never hit any one smaller than I am, I shall 
let you escape ; but, as I must vent my wrath upon some 
one, I shall fall on him, tooth and nail.” 

‘* Beatrix ! when you see him you will feel differently. 
He looks so thin and pale—so utterly wretched! Per- 
haps he was fond of that adventuress.” 

‘My dear B. C., you have lost Mephistopheles ”—here 
the B. C. looked at me curiously ; sue has been watching 
me ever since Meffy left, but, I fancy, has so far not be- 
lieved me to be ‘‘on the pine”—‘‘ the general is too up- 
roariously healthy to even look at your pills and powders, 
or to care for your jellies and broths—and you are just 
dying for a man to coddle.” 

A faint flush dyed the B. C.’s venerable cheeks. 

“That’s better than to be sticking pins and needles into 
them,” she said. 

‘“‘That depends on one’s disposition. 
business suits my temperament.” ‘ 

‘*<Tt’s best to begin with a little aversion,’ ”’ quoted the 
B. C., who can be sharp on occasion. 

I whirled round upon her. 

‘* Base creature ! 
Are you plotting and planning ?” 

“I? oh, no! I told him you hated him, and he told 
me that he loves some one whom he can never marry. 
There! I didn’t mean to tell you that, but it set me to 
thinking that it might be Madame d’Estampes. Of course, 
he could never wish to marry her, even if he loves her.” 

I really begin to pity him. Our situations are some- 
what similar. It would be funny—it seems impossible— 
but, suppose—— 

7 * 


The pincushion 


Laurence has been to call—ostensibly on the B. C.—and 
i did not absolutely cut off his head at first sight, as the 
B. C. had evidently apprehended. He is very handsome, 
and looks unhappy. Will any woman venture to assert 
that an unhappy handsome man is not much more inter- 
esting—does not move our pity more intensely, than a 
wretched ugly one?..... Laurence keeps coming. 
We are getting quite confidential. I have told him of the 
bargain I made with Madame d’Estampes to secure his re- 


That’s what your initials stand for ! | 


| lease, though, of course, I breathed no syllable of Guido ; 
| but I fancy he suspects, and I more than suspect that our 
| two ** fause loves,” who ‘‘pu’d” the roses of our affections, 
but “‘left the thorns” with us, are now together. When 
he speaks of madame he alternately flushes and pales, like 
a girl, and his voice caresses the syllables as if he really 
meant, my lady. 

It’s such fun to see the B. C. and the general with their 
| blessed old heads together. I know what they are sur- 
| mising and hoping. The way in which they beam on 
Laurence and me is too absurdly open. It would make a 
timid man wish for his hat and the door in two seconds. 

I haven’t resumed my dear old name. It would make 
so much talk. I think Laurence is glad that I do not, for 
he would just as soon have it supposed that he is not 
coming to see me as his cousin. Maud Van Zandt simply 
persecutes him. 





From Rose-Marie’s Journal. 


In Florence again, and in a fever of anticipation. She 
has not yet arrived, and I do nothing but wander up and 
down the corridors, and wonder when she will come, and 
| what Philippe has been saying of me in my absence. [ 

feel so helpless, so alone—though I am ungrateful to say 
| that, for Guido is the kindest of friends. By-and-by he, 
| too, will shrink from me, when he learns my story—not the 
sorrowful story I could tell, but Philippe’s garbled and 
malicious narrative. But I enjoy his friendship while it 
lasts, and constrain myself to appear always cheerful to 
him, that he may associate nothing unpleasant with his 
last recollections of me, Alas! now that I am separated 
from him, I find my thoughts continually reverting to my 
American—the well-known effect of absence. . . . A hand 
has been stretched out from the grave to me. 
| My thoughts drew me toward the garden—that garden 
| so haunted by the spectres of the dead! Again I seated 
myself by the fountain, whose waters plashed sullenly 
into the vase upheld by the marble nymph, and, overflow- 
ing it, crept through a crevice in the edge of the basin, 
marking their course by the luxuriance and vivid green of 
the verdure, until they were lost in a tangled wilderness of 
| shrubs, Idly following their course with my eyes, I saw 
| something shining amid the herbage, and disentangled 
| from the long, rank grass a slender chain, to which was at- 
| tached a locket, so crushed and broken that I could with 

difficulty make out the monogram traced with tiny rubies 
| On one side. Its form was peculiar. Where had I seen a 
| locket like that? I looked on the reverse side, and saw a 
| familiar coat-of-arms. I forced it open; there were two 
| curls of hair, one purple-black, the other—I compared one 
of my own long curls with it, it was the same. I remem- 
| bered now when he had it made, and how he stole one of 
my ‘prodigal curls,” as he called them, to braid with his 
own. 

A terror seized me. Did the dead walk in this garden, 
| sacred to so much love, and so much sorrow? I looked 
around me, fearfully, and there he stood, so near that I 
| could have touched him with my hand! The earth rocked 

under me, the sky fell, and I was crushed between ! 
| Guido found me in the garden, after having searched for 
me everywhere, and brought me into the house. He was 
very much alarmed, and has been petting and caring for 
| me assiduously ever since. I found the locket tightly 
clasped in my hand when I came to my senses. Guido 
asks me if I saw a ghost. 
| T have indeed scen a ghost. That face and figure could 
| not have been created by my imagination. It was too vivid, 
too real, and so much older than when I saw him—so pale, 
| so severe. So he must have looked when he died! Why 
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has he never haunted “‘me miserable” before? Why 
does he come now ? Is it because that, since I have seen 
her, my memory of him has been refreshed and strength- 
ened ? or does he come to frown on my faithlessness ? 

I wear the locket as a penance, and the gold is bright 
with my tears. 

My nerves are as tense as harp-strings. 
to-morrow, and I feel equal to any emergency that may 
occur. 

I have written my history for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can, wishing that he may think as little ill as possible of 
the woman to whom he has said, “I love you.” Why dol 
think of him so much ? Is it because of his beauty and 
grace? I have certainly never heard him say very much, 
and I imagine that he is not very amiable. But nowI 
will think of him no more. 
d’Arbrai will exist no longer. My daughter and TI shall 
live for each other only, under some obscure name, in 
some obscure place. 


( To be continued.) 


MEMORIALS IN EXTON CHURCHL 


‘ By Lapy BLANCHE MurpHry. 

Is Exton Church, Rutland, England, is a medallion pro- 
file portrait, in white marble, of Elizabeth Chapman, the 
farmer’s daughter, who married successively the sixth 
Earl of Gainsborough, and his cousin, Tom Noel, known 
in the family annals as a famous sportsman. On either 
side of her portrait are those, also in medallions, of her 
two husbands; and she herself is buried beneath this 
monument, opposite the family pew. 
the lawa to look at her other portrait, in peeress’s robes, 


it is worth while to glance at the few old relics the little | 


church can boast, in the shape of an ancient six-sided font, 
with half effaced carvings, and in the choir opposite Eliz- 
abeth, Lady Gainsborough, the massive altar tomb of one 
Nicholas, a crnsader—a full-length figure in coat of mail, 
his hands crossed on his breast, and his feet crossed (in 
token of his having fought the Saracens), and leaning 
against a dog. In the churchyard there are also two 
**brasses,” or brazen tombplates, removed from the floor 
of the church, with scarcely legible inscriptions; and 


close to them is the ivied wall, with the carved, arched | 
gate, which is the only division between the lawn and the 


churchyard. I wish truth and poetry could be so far re- 
conciled a3 to allow the gate to be called a lych-gate, or 
corpse-gate (lych is an old Saxon word, akin to the Ger- 
man word Leiche, such as were once universal in 
old English churchyards, and the use of which is now 
being revived. These gates are generally covered stone 
archways, with stone seats at exch side, where, in former 
times, when coffins were always borne by hand into the 
church, the bearers rested themselves, and set the coffin 
down, while the portion of the burial service which was 
intended to be read at the church door was gone through. 
Time and neglect have to answer for the destruction or 
disuse of many such gates, but at present the custom of 
reading a portion of the service at this outer entrance has 
reappeared, together with the lych-gate. 

Exton Church, which can boast of no “ restoring ” ten- 
dencies, since its last owner was almost a Baptist, and its 
present one a Roman Catholic, does not possess this gate, 
but it has a rather rare family memento in its series of 
banners, bearing the arms of six or eight successive lords 
of the manor. They hang from the roof, one over each 
pillar in the nave, and some are as tattered as the battle 
standards in Canterbury Cathedral. I never saw funeral 
banners elsewhere, though at one time the custom must 


corpse), 


She is coming | 


After to-morrow, Rose-Maurie | 


Before going across | 


have been common; but every one will remember the 
| banners of the Knights of the Garter, hung over their 
magnificent carved stalls in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
A rather prim and conventional monument is one com- 
memorating three maiden sisters, who bequeathed to the 
| head of their family the substantial possession of a large 
London house. An irreverent friend, passing this monu- 
ment, once suggested that the female figure bending over 
a (tea) urn must be lamenting the weakness of the con- 
| tents. Opposite this is the magniloquent tablet setting 
forth the virtues of the great hero of the family, the central 
figure, round whom fond domestic traditions have grown 
| and multiplied, and who is here gravely praised for his 
** loyalty to two sovereigns” (the two Charleses), ‘‘ his con- 
| jugal fidelity to four wives, and his paternal indulgence to 
nineteen children.” 
|} But by far the most interesting tombs are those of tho 
Haringtons, to whom the manor belonged originally, 
There are two, with recumbent figures, life-size, alabaster 
against a black marble dado, much like a large bedstead, 
The long massive folds of satin, and the ruffs and Eliza- 
bethan farthingales are elaborately carved, and even the 
lace laboriously copied in detail ; while, by way of a bas- 
relief, on the base of the monuments is sculptured a 
patriarchal array of children, the sons in armor on one 
| side, the daughters in Court dress on the other, kneeling 
| in Indian file, with hands uplifted and palms joined in 
| prayer, and forming a graduated scale of sizes, like steps, 
| denoting their various ages, 
| One of these worthies was chosen guardian to 2 royal 
' 


princess—Elizabeth, daughter of James I., and afterward 
Queen of Bohemia. In Exton Park is shown, among a 
grove of old oaks, where the spotted deer troop together, 
a raised grass terrace, where tradition, which has named it 
| ** The Queen’s Walk,” says that she used to take her daily 
‘* constitutional.” 

Mabel, the sister and co-heir of John, Lord Harington, 
married Sir Andrew Noel, of Brook, a favorite of Quee. 
Elizabeth, who knighted him in 1585. Of him a biogra- 
| pher says, pithily, that he lived ‘‘in that state of magnifi- 

cence as to equalise the Barons of great worth ; and for 
| person, parentage, grace, gesture, valour and many other 
| excellent parts (amongst which, skill in musick) he was 
| of tho first rank in the Court.” His portrait hangs in 
the large drawing-room of the house—a severe type, the 
features somewhat hard, the dress black and apparently 
costly. He is said to have died as became so accomplished 
a courtier. ‘Being challenged by an Italian gentleman at 
the ‘baloune’”’ (a kind of play with a great ball tossed with 
wooden braces upon the arm), ‘‘he used therein such vio- 
lent action, and did so overheat his blood, that he fell 
into a burning fever, and thereof shortly after died.” 

The tradition of lavishness and display seems to have 
been less fatal to the Noels than it was to some other fami- 
lies, for Andrew’s son, Edward, was created Baron Noel 
of Ridlington by James I., who, it is expressly said, ‘‘ took 
notice of his hospitality, and his great merits and abili- 
ties,” 

Prudent marriages brought land and money to the Nocl 
stock, and Edward laid the foundations of a great fortune 
by marrying an heiress, Juliana Hicks, the daughter of an 
ennobled London merchant, who had a lovely house and 
a large estate in Gloucestershire—the place whero all the 
poetry and romance of the family history centred in the 
next generation, when the civil wars made that part of the 
country a continuous battlefield. 

A companion picture to Andrew Noel is thet of his 
friend, the Duke of Buckingham, chiefly noticeable from 
the color of his rich dress—crimson, from top to toe, And 
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there are several of the Berties, Earls of Lindsey—one by 
Vandyke, a half-length, in armor, with a scarf and deep 
lace collar falling over the shoulders ; the countenance is 
very frank, open and loyal. He was Lord High Chamber- 
lain of England. His sister married a Noel—Anna Lind- 
sey, whose picture in the dining-room shows a lordly, 
dashing woman, in flowing, fashionable Stuart draperies. 
Robert Bertie (the Vandyke) was a stanch cavalier, and 
was killed at Edgehill, whence his body was brought by a 
faithful servant; and a few marbles and common coins 
that were found in his pocket are still preserved in the 
Gloucestershire house, 

Elizabeth Chapman’s portrait is a large, life-size one, 
and her beauty seems to have been just of that compelling 
kind which has so often been the excuse of men in hours 
of passion, Black eyes and hair, and cheeks like a rose, 
but not much depth of expression ; a proud look, a grace- 
ful figure, a dash of coquetry in her pose, She wears her 
crimson velvet and white ermine bravely, and holds a cor- 
onet inher hand. She was the daughter of one of Lord 
Gainsborough’s chief and oldest tenants ; and the Chap- 
mans, her kinsmen, are still in the same house, more than 
two hundred years old. 

The details of the courtship are not given in any written 
annals ; the fact of their marriage tells all that is necessary, 
and fancy is free to picture the rest. In that pretty, rich, 
but tame scenery, any one can reconstruct the old romance, 
She had her orchard and her dairy, no doubt, and wore 
cotton dresses at work ; they could meet at the stile be- 
tween two meadows, or on the edge of a little wood; he 
would ride past her father’s hause, and make an errand 
such as would induce the farmer to ask his landlord in, 
and call on his daughter to bring their guest a horn of ale ; 
she would see him at church, dressed in her best, in which, 
by modern analogies at least, she could never have looked 
so charming as in the picturesque disorder of her working 
clothes ; and so on, and so on, through the old wheel of 
small incidents which, to every successive lover, are more 
absorbing than the fall of empires or the wars of churches, 

ntil the perhaps reluctant, perhaps infatuated, and cer- 
tainly headlong, young earl made her a great and titled 
lady, And yet, after all, sho spoiled the romance by mar- 
rying again, and this time she chose her husband’s cousin, 
‘Jolly Tom,” the sportsman, whose portrait hangs over 
the fireplace in the billiard-room—a half-length, in green 
hunting-coat, a horn strapped over his shoulder, and a 
great hound’s head just under his fondling hand. ‘*Tom” 
looks very domestic, and rather commonplace—a good, 
placid husband, no doubt. Of him, nothing has survived 
except the tradition of his love for field sports. 

A rather suggestive portrait of a historical personage of 
that minor order which supplies the real interest of history, 
is that of the dwarf, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who had adven- 
tures as good as Sinbad’s and Richard Cceur-de-Lion’s, for 
he equipped a galley at his own expense, and fought the 
Algerines on the Barbary coast, at a time when they were 
thought resistless enemies; and when he came home he 
was thrown into prison as a recusant, because his religion 
differed from that established by law. * But his social fame 
depended mainly on his stature, which is said to have been 
little over two feet ; and the fact of his portrait just fitting 
in over the dining-room door, recalls the great feat upon 
which his reputation rests—of hiding himself in an enor- 
mous venison-pie, baked on purpose, and set before King 
Charles L by some of his facetious and hare-brained fa- 
vorites, 

Some of theso portraits, that ara not family ones, have 
the most interesting associations, as, to quote one more, 
that of Mrs, Siddons, on one side of a large fireplace in a 





long, narrow, oak-wainscoted room which served as the 
general gathering-place and cozy nook of the whole house, 
Of this grand picture, the story is told that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds threw down the brush in despair, telling her it was 
impossible to paint her eyebrows, and that she, half in 
fun, said, ‘ Allow me to try them ;” and daubing the brush 
on, produced something which the painter excitedly called 
to her to let alone, as she had precisely hit it, And so the 
picture remains ; but an uninitiated eye sees only a pair of 
very strong, bushy, dark eyebrows, over piercing eyes. 
The costume is rich and dark, a profusion of heavy golden 
embroidery over a deep-blue robe, but indefinite, as it is 
connected with no special “part”; she wears a diadem, 
and has one arm outstretched and one foot set forward, 
almost crossing the other, in a rather strained position. 
The features are strong, and the expression almost fierce. 

How thany pleasant gatherings that room—half hall, 
half writing-room—has seen, after hunting parties, when 
the tea-table is set, and the wood-fire—that rare luxury in 
England—blazes merrily under the great, heavy, carved 
old mantelpiece, topped with great Chinese jars! A stained 
glass window, with the arms and mottoes of the Noels, 
takes up all one end of the Jong, narrow room, and the 
other gives place for a winding stair of oak, broad and 
shiny, with tiers of portraits up the walls on the sides. 
It was one of the most picturesque rooms in the house, 
especially if you had imagination enough to believe that 
that ancient carved arm-chair had really belonged, as its 
story has it, to the great Cardinal Wolsey himself. 


SOME REMARKABLE TREKS, 

Boston is said to own the first two horse-chestnut trees 
brought to this country. They are reputed to be 108 
years old. 

A ring does not always denote a year, for the blue gum- 
tree of Australia sheds its bark twico a year. A treo re- 
cently hewn, that was known to be only eighteen years old, 
showed thirty-six distinct rings of growth. 

Old oaks and yews in England are not uncommon. Sey- 
eral oaks felled in Sherwood Forest about a quarter of a 
century ago, exposed, on being sawn up, the date 1212, and 
the mark or cipher of King John; and it has been calcu- 
lated that these trees must have been several centuries old 
at the time the marks were made. 

Berks, Penn., claims the largest chestnut-tree in tho 
country. It measures thirty-eight feet four inches in cir- 
cumference ; the lowest limbs are fifteen feet from the 
ground, and measure fourteen feet in cireumference at the 
base. The top of the tree is reached without danger by 
steps that are fastened between the limbs. It is estimated 
that this tree contains about seventeen cords of wood. It 
still yields about three bushels of chestnuts annually. 

The oldest yew-tree in England, which is situated in 
Cowhurst churchyard, was mentioned by Aubry, in the 
reign of Charles I., as then measuring ten yards in cireum- 
ference at a height of five feet from the ground. It is said, 
on the authority of De Candolle, to be 1,450 years old. Its 
present girth is about thirty-three feet. In 1820 this old 
treo was hollowed out, and a cannon-ball was found in the 
centre, In 1825 a severe storm deprived it of its upright 
branches. A door has been made to the inside of the 
tree, where seats are to be had for twelve persons com- 
fortably. 





Censrnre is most effectual when mixed with praise 3 so, 


when a fault is discovered, it is well to look up a virtue to 
go in company with it. 





A NEGLIGENT NURSE. 
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FRONTISPIECE OF MOLIKRE’S WORKS, SHOWING TIIM IN THE CHARACTERS 
OF ‘* MASCARILLE”’ AND “‘SGANARELLE,”’ 


MOLIERE AND HIS WORLD. 


By Henry Barton BAKER, AUTHOR OF * MIRABEAU,”’ ETC. 


Wren Lonis XIV. asked Boileau who was the greatest 
genius that had adorned his reign, the poet replied, ‘‘ Mo- 
liére”; the King seems to have doubted the accuracy of 
this judgment, but posterity has confirmed it. Corneille 
and Racine are little appreciated by foreigners, since they 
reflect only the fashion of an epoch ; but the whole world 
agrees upon the merits of the great comic writer who, 
while reflecting his age with marvelous fidelity, has, like 
Shakespeare, drawn those eternal types of human nature 
which are independent of time, country, or manners, and 
which are as true to-day as in the hour in which they were 
embodied, or as they will be a thousand years hence. The 
Tartuffes, the Sganarelles, the Dandins, the Agnes, the 
Orgons, the Jourdains, the Harpagons, will endure while 
humanity exists. 

One of the first points that must strike astudent of these 
comedies, is the extreme narrowness of the world they 
represent ; the same personages, or rather varieties of the 
same, are constantly reappearing in different plays ; and, 
with the exception of such individual types as Tartuffe 
and Harpagon, of which the reproduction was scarcely possi- 
ble, the marquis, the valet, the bourgeois, the ingénue, and 
the intriguante form the whole of the dramatis persone. The 
fact is, the elements of the society in which he lived were 
then as simple as those of a Greek tragedy, when com- 
pared with the perplexities and multiform aspects of our 
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modern civilization. His world was broadly divided into two 
parts—the noble and the bourgeois ; the grade below was 
non-existent in an artistic point of view, its individualisms 
were too coarse for the purposes of tire stage-*’ These two 
great divisions were, however, capable of sgyeral subdivi- 
sions : there was the courtier, the provincial noble, and 
the plain gentleman ; in the second division there were 
the gens de robe, the men of law and medicine, the mer- 
chant and the shopkeeper. 

It has been a matter of surprise that. Moliére should 
have had the hardihood to ridicule the courtier so merci- 
lessly as he has done in the ‘‘ Marquis.” But the whole 
policy of Louis XIV. was to abase the pride and lower the 
consequence of the noblesse, and all which tended to that 
object gave him pleasure—indeed, it has been said that 
more than one character of this kind was suggested by 
himself. The ‘‘ Marquis ’’ has always been a favorite sub- 
ject of ridicule with French dramatists, from Moliére :to 
Lecocq. 

“*Always the Marquises!’ exclaims 
‘L’Impromptu de Versailles.’ 

‘«* Yes—always the Marquises,’ replies her husband. ‘ What 
the devil would you have me take asan amusing character for the 
stage? The marquis of the day is the buffoon of comedy; and as 
in all the ancient comedies we find a comic servant who affords 
laughter to the audience, so in all our pieces we must have a 
ridiculous marquis to divert the company.’” 


Madame Molitre, in 


In directing La Grange (the actor) how to support this 


| réle, he says : 


**¢ You know how to come on, as I have told you, with that air 
which is called le bel air, combing your perruque and humming a 
song between your teeth—la, la, la, la, la, la. Make room there, 
you others—two marquises must have some ground; they are not 
the people to content themselves with a small space.’ ” 

“Do you believe,” he says, speaking in his own person, “ that 


| Molivre has exhausted all that is ridiculous in mankind ? With- 





out quitting the Court, has he not twenty characters he has not 
touched ? Has he not, for example, those who profess the great- 
est friendship in the world, and who, their backs being turned, 
make it their business to revile one another? Are there not 
those extravagant adulators, those insipid flatterers, who do not 
season with any salt the praises they give, and whose flatteries 
have a nauseous sweetness which sickens the heart that listens 
to them? Are there not those sordid courtiers of favor—those 
perfidious adorers of fortune, who burn incense before you in 
prosperity and crush you in disgrace ? Are there not those who 
are always the discontents of the Court—those useless followers, 
those assiduous nuisances—those people, I say, who can count 
no services hut importunities, and who desire to be recompensed 
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for besieging the prince for ten years? Are there not those who 
earess all alike, who promenade their civilities right and left, and 
run to every one they see with the same embraces and protesta- 
tions of friendship ?” ete. 


” 


In ‘Lo Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” we have le Marquis 


again, but in a yet more despicable light, fawning upon 
and flattering, borrowing from and cheating, the poor ig- 
norant citizen, whom he despises. That these portraits 
were beneath rather than above truth, we have ample 
proof in the pictures of contemporary writers, where we 
find him, while in a state of intoxication, entering the 
presence of a lady, his faco stained with snuff and half 
concealed by an enormous perriwig, which it was the 
fashion to be constantly combing, in whatever place or 
company he might find himself; the comb had another 
use for these gallants, who scratched with it at their mis- 
tresses’ doors instead of knocking—this denoted an ad- 
vanced state of familiarity. Another fashion, even more 
objectionable than the snuff and the comb, was allowing 
the nail of the little finger of the right hand to grow very 
long for the purpose of picking the teeth and cleansing 
the ears. 

sut there were worse men than the marquis about Court 


and city: brutal libertines, veritable wehr-wolves, believ- | 
fearing nothing, knowing no law but their | 
own devouring passions—the race greatly multiplied 


ing in nothing 


6» 





during the sneceeding century—these he has typified in 
Don Juan ia the ‘‘ Festin de Pierre.” 

Tho fatuities and pretentiousness of the rustic noblesse 
have been hel! up to immortal laughter in the persons of 
M. de Pourceaugnac and the Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, 
Monsieur is so ignorant of every law and custom out of his 
own province, so credulous, yet puffed with self-import- 
ance, that he is ready to become the dupe of the first 
} But la comtesse is of another order: she 
is as ignorant and as silly as monsieur, but she has been 
*“‘two months at Paris, and seen all the Court,” and gilds 
her rusticity with town airs, with new customs, new words, 
or old ones in a new sense, much to the bewilderment of 
her stupid rustic servants, Her neighbors are insupport- 


‘nave he meets. 
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able to her, “ with the impertinent equality with which | 


she condescends to flirt with monsieur 
the councillor and monsieur the receiver of taxes, ‘‘ they 
serve to fill up at least tho voids of gallantry, and to make 
up the number of aspirants”; but her heart is given to a 
young town gallant, who is making her a stalking-horse 
and a lauching-stock, 

It is a noticeable fact that Molitre never attackel the 
magistracy. Probably the fate which overtook Gros Guil- 
laume and his companions for doing so had so impressed 
his boyish imagination that he ever afterward stood in 
awe of that grave body. Next in the bourgeois grade came 
the merchants, a wealthy class, but as yet of little social 
consideration ; their lives were passed in great obscurity, 
wholly devoted to business, and unlightened by any pleas- 
ure or distraction ; their manners were harsh and surly, 
and they were sparing of civility, even to their customers. 


The merchant appears but once in Molitre’s comedies, 


hey tre: ople.’ 
they treat people, 


‘‘Le Festin de Pierre,” and the servility with which he | 


receives the cajoleries of Don Juan, who is deeply in- 
debted to him, displays the inferior position of his order, 
Trade had been largely developed under the wise adminis- 
tration of Colbert, but it was not until the next century 
that wealth began to shoulder birth in society. Neither 
merchants nor magistrates nor men of any profession were 
admitted to the salons of the great. The financiers had 
not yet risen into importance; it was they who by the 
force of their enormous riches first broke down the bar- 
riers of caste in the succeeding reign. 


The pedantry of scholastics was too rich a mine not to 
be worked by our comedian, Rabelais had ridiculed it 
more thas a century before with wonderful, and, indeed, 
unapproachable humor ; that the so-called philosophers 
had little aivanced in common sense since the days oi 
Panurge and Gargantua, that their learning was still o 
mere cloud of verbosity, is shown in the person of M. Pan- 
crace, the Aristotelean doctor of the ‘‘ Mariage Forcé.” A 
rival has asserted that the form of a hat is the proper 
| expression, Pancrace maintains it should be the figure of 
a hat: 


**The world,” he eries, “is overthrown—fallen into a genera 
corruption. A frightful license reigns everywhere, and the mag- 
istrates who are appointed to maintain order in the State ought to 
blush with shame to suffer a scandal so intolerable. Is it not a 
horrible thing—a thing whicherles to heaven for vengeance, that 
it is permitted to say publicly, the form of a hat ?” 


He has one ear for the learned languages and the other 
for the vulgar tongue, and people must speak to him on 
one side or the other, according to the language in which 
they address him. When asked a plain question, he can 
only reply in the jargon of the schools; he is a man of 
syllogisms, all words and no meaning. Such were tha 
‘*pedants” of that age. 

After the citizen, however, the doctor of medicine was 
the favorite butt of Moliére’s wit. He was never weary of 
exposing his ignorance, his pedantries and absurdities. 
That the doctors deserved all the ridicule and censure 
that not only Moliére, but so many other authors, heaped 
upon them, cannot be doubted by any one acquainted 
with their mode of treatment: to bleed and purge until 
they had almost drained the patient of blood and vitality 
were the Alpha and Omega of the pharmacopocia of the 
time. Like the philosophers, they were all theory, and ag 
Aristotle was the infallible guide to the one, so wera 
Galen and Hippocrates the not-to-be-disputed authorities 
of the other. When one of the doctors in ‘“ L’Amour 


| Médecin” is told that Sganarelle’s coachman is dead and 


baried, he persists that it is impossible, because Hippo- 
crates says that the complaint of which he was sick termi- 
nates only on the fourteenth or twenty-first day, and he 
was ill but six. The highest praise the apothecary can 
bestow upon the doctor in ‘‘M. de Pourceaugnac ” is, that 
**for all the gold in the world he would not cure a person 
with any other remedies than those the Faculty permitted. 
I would sooner die of his remedies,” he adds, enthusiasti- 
cally, “‘than be cured of any other man’s. For whatever 
happens, we may be certain that everything is done accord- 
ing to rule.” 

When the first physician, in the same comedy, seeks in 
a very long speech to prove that M. de Pourceaugnac is 
both mad and hypochondriacal, the second exclaims, in a 
burst of admiration : : 

** Your reasonings are so learned and so beautiful that if 
is impossible for him not to be mad and under the influ- 
ence of melancholy hypochondria ; and, although he were 
not, it would be necessary that he should become so for the 
| sake of the admirable things you have said and the justness 
of your reasoning.” 

Again, that exquisitely comical Thomas Diafoirus is 
chiefly praised by his father because he never relinquishes 
an opinion, attaches himself blindly to the doctrines of tha 
ancients, and has never wished ‘to understand or listen to 
the reasons and experiences of the pretended discoveries of 
| the age touching the circulation of the blood.” 
| But not even in the ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire” is the satire 
| so poignant as in ‘*L’Amour Médecin.” The four doctors 

there introduced represented the four head physicians of 
| the King—Desfongerais, Esprit, Guenaut and Daquin— 
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under the names of Desfonandres, which signifies a man- 
killer; Bahis, a barker or stammerer (M. Esprit stam- 
mered); Macroton, a slow speaker ; and Tomés, a bleeder. 
These worthies being left to what is supposed to be a learned 
consultation upon Lucinde’s malady, never once mention 
the patient, but gossip about their business and compare 
notes. M. Tomés tells a story : 

“We assombled one day, three of us, for a consultation. I 
stopped the whole affair, and would not permit any opinion, un- 
less things were conducted according to rule. The people of the 
house did what they could; the disease was urgent, but I would 
not give way, and the sick man died bravely during the contest. 
A man dead is only a man dead, and is of no consequence; but a 
formality neglected is prejudicial to the whole body of physi- 
cians.” 

The subsequent quarrel over the mode of treatment is 
richly humorous : 

“ M. Tomes: I sustain that an emetic will kill her, I. Desfon- 
nndres; And I that bleeding will cause her death. IM. Tomés: It 
is well you should play the learned man, MM. Desfonandres: Yes, 
i! I will cope with you in any kind of erudition. MM. Tomés: Re- 
member the man you made burst some days back. MM. Desfonan- 
dres: Remember the lady you sent to the other world in threo 
days,” ete. 

After M. Macroton and Bahis have enumerated to the 
father all the drugs, bleedings and purgations they have in 
store for his daughter, they add, ‘‘ But it does not follow 
that with all these your daughter will not die; but you will 
have at least the consolation of knowing she died in form. 
Better to die in accordance with rules than recover against 
rule.” 

The homily read to the disputants by another of their 
order, M, Filerin (iriend of death), is full of scathing irony: 
‘Since heaven has vouchsafed during so many ages that 
people should be infatuated with us, do not let us, by our 
absurd cabals, disabuse men’s minds, but profit by their 
silliness as gently as we can.” 

The popular impression went with Moliére; as an in- 
stance, after Mazarin’s death, the physician who attended 
him used to be pointed out in the streets as * the good 
doctor who killed the cardinal for us.” In a succeeding 
generation, Le Sage held up the Faculty to a ridicule almost 
as terrible as that of his great predecessor. 

The citizen shared with the doctor in the unenviable 
honor of being the most frequent subject of his satire. 
Moliére knew every inch of him ; he was born in his ranks, 
and had studied him in every phase—in his meanness, ay- 
arice, silliness, pride, jealousy, ostentation ; and in all these 
aspects he has held him up to the laughter of posterity. His 
“node of life was similar to that of the magistrate and mer- 
chant. His home, save when, lixe M. Jourdain, he rose to 
onsiderable wealth, was plain to discomfort—one sitting- 
room, bare-floored, a couple of arm-chairs for the mother 
and father, wooden stools for the rest, and a table for 
meals, served in pewter and wood; he kept no company, 
saw no pleasnre ; if he were gayly inclined, he might once 
or twice in his life pay a visit to the playhouse of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne; his dress was as simple as his home—a 
black, close-fitting jacket, a black cloak and a leathern cap, 
formed his ordinary costume ; he was wholly uneducated, 
credulous, superstitious, easily imposed upon, ‘Les 
Sganarelles” picture him to the life. 

But Georges Dandin and M. Jourdain indicate the ap- 
proach of a transition period ; Sganarelle has grown 
wealthy, and, weary of his grub state, longs to soar among 
the butterflies; he marries an aristocratic wife, and be- 
comes a Dandin; he is laughed at and betrayed by her, 
bullied and despised by her parents, and bound to submit 
to every indignity they choose to impose upon him. Yet 
Moliére aliows no pity for him, gifts him with no redcem- 





ing quality ; ho renders him cowardly, despicable, ungen- 
erous in every action, and sides with his enemies ; Dandin 
has no spark of gentleness or nobleness in his nature; he 
would wreak any vengeance on the man who dishonors 
him, provided he could do so without personal danger to 
himself, but the fear of that renders him ready to humbly 
apologize for daring to suspect ; when his wife pleads to 
him for forgiveness for past faults, and promises to give 
him duty, respect, and even love, in the future, he only 
mocks her, and proclaims his determination of thrusting 
his advantage to the utmost; but when her ready wit 
turns the tables upon him, he is upon his knees craving 
her forgiveness, 

M. Jourdain is a better type than Georges Dandin ; wo 
laugh at but do not despise him ; yet he aims very much 
higher than Dandin Marricd in his own sphere, ho as- 
pires to have a marquise for his mistress ; he desires te 
gain all the accomplishments of a courtier, and all the 
learning of a doctor of the university, to be dressed like a 
petit-maitre, and to give entertainments like a prince. 
There is nothing in the whole range of comedy moro 
amusing than the vagaries of M. Jourdain; how rich is 
the scene of instruction, the quarrel between the masters 
over tho comparative excellence and usefulness of their 
different arts; the scene with the valets, the tailors ; his 
delight when the maitre de philosophie tells him that ho 
speaks proso—although, by-the-by, Moliére drew that 
stroke from a far higher source than a simple bourgeois, 
the Due de Soissons, who, according to Madamo de Sé- 
vigné, received the information with as much astonish 
ment as M, Jourdain. 

The Sganarelles were the bourgeois of the old régime ; 
the Dandins and Jourdains were of the coming race. 

Moliére dared not touch the Church, but the greatest of 
all his works is devoted to the exposure of hypocrites and 
their dupes. Under Louis XIV., society was cursed with 
a swarm of pretended devotees, who made piety a mask 
for the concealment of the worst vices of human nature. 
A pretension to devoutness and asceticism was one of tho 
fashions of the time. 

“*Tho profession of hypocrite,’ says Don Juan (Festin do 
Pierre), “has marvelous advantages. It is an act of which tho 
imposturo is always respected; and though it may be discovered, 
no one dares do anything against it, All tho other vices of man 
are liable to censure, and every ono has the liberty of boldly 
attacking them; but hypocrisy is a privileged vice, who with its 
hand closes everybody’s mouth, and enjoys its repose with sove- 
reign impunity.” * 

There were hundreds of Tartuffes and Orgons in Paris 
in those days, but few Elmires. Tartuffe was a thunder- 
bolt launched among these whited sepulchres, The sub- 
ject inspired the poet ; for never, whether we consider the 
subtlety of the dialogue, the power of the situations, the 
delineation of character, or the consummate skill with 
which tho action is conducted, did the genius of Moliére, 
either before or after, soar to such a height. The storm 
he raised, however, was too terrible to be again evoked, 
but he had shown how terribly ho could scourge, and 
what a mighty latent power there was within him. 

Upon no class did his satire fall more heavily and more 
deservedly than upon the Précieuses, the blue-stockings 


of the Hodtel Rambouillet, and their imitators, ‘Les 
Précieuses Ridicules” was his first great success. ‘* Cour- 


age, Moliére,” cried a voice from the front, on its first 
representation ; “this is good comedy !” In his preface 
to that work he stated that its satire was directed, not 
against tho true précieuse, but her imitator. Such was, 
probably, the fact; but ‘‘Les Femmes Savantes,” pro- 
duced some years afterward, were no rustic imitators, 
but the veritable Parisian blue-stockinzgs. Under the 
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names of Trissotin and Vadius, he put upon the stage | 


the Abbé Cotin and Ménage, the two idols of the salons, 
and introduced and turned into ridicule a sonnet com- 
posed by the former, which had obtained great applause 
at the /dtel. The famous quarrel between these worthies, 
one of the most humorous scenes in the whole range of 
comedy, is likewise an almost exact reproduction of an 
actual event. 
The reform 
of language 
is, however, 
the ruling 
passion, of the 
ladies. In a 
furious rage, 
Philaminte 
discharges her 
cook. ‘ What 
has she done?” 
inquires the 
husband. Has 
she broken 
some valuable 
niece of 
china ? Worse. 
Has she al- 
lowed the 
plate to be 
stolen? Worse. 
Has she her- 
self proved 
unfaithful to 
her trust? 
Worse, much 
worse. After 
thirty lessons, 
she has in- 
sulted her 
lady’s ear by 
using a_bar- 
barous and 
plebeian word 
decisively con- 
demned by 
Vaugelas! We 
have also 
much about 
women’srights 
that is appro- 
priately div- 
erting at the 
present day. 
The Savan- 
tes loudly 
assert the 
equality of the 
sexes, aspire 
to scientific 


discoveries, rs 


cultivate the 
most abstruse learning. ‘‘ Rise above these low and vulgar 
inclinations,” says Armande to her sister, who is in love. 
** Marry yourself to philosophy. Give up to reason the 
sovereign lordship. What can you see, what is there to 
see, in marriage ?” They also discuss the distinctions 
between spiritual and sensual love, with as much plainness 
as certain lady orators discourse upon a certain disgusting 
topic in our own day. 

Of the Moliére world there now remains to this brief 
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résumé only the servants. His valet is Spanish, though 
Plautus and Terence were also laid under contribution for 
this character. The soubrete was first introduced by Cor- 
| neille in his ‘*Galerie du Palais”: but Moliére has given 
| us a wonderful variety of these personages—there are no 

two alike; all the suivanies and servantes are outspoken 
| and sharp-tongued ; all the valets cheat, lie, intrigue ; all 
are  knaves, 
and yet each 
has such spe- 
cial character- 
istics that it is 
impossible to 
confound him 
or her with 
another. Their 
familiarity 
with their 
masters, their 
zeal and affec- 
tion in their 
interests, the 
endurance 
with which 
they suffer 
blows and 
abuse, indi- 
cate a state of 
society for 


ever passed 
away. 

But it is 
time to turn 
from the writ- 
ings to the 
man. 

Jean Bap- 


tiste Poquelin 
was born in 
the Rue S&t. 
Honoré, Paris, 
in the year 
1622. His 
parents were 
bourgeois in 
comfortable 
circu mstan- 
ces ; his father 
and grand- 
father were 
tapestry - ma- 
kers and vaileis 
de chambre to 
Louis XIII. 
The son was 
destined to 
the same call- 
ing. His 
grand father, 
however, who 
greatly potted him, had a passion for the theatre, and 
frequently took the boy to the Hétel de Bourgogne. The 
plays he witnessed there were not of a very elevated de- 
scription, being chiefly comic dramas, borrowed from the 
Spanish ; the prolific Hardy was the genius loci ; Corneille 
had only just begun to write, and had not produced any 
| of his chefs-d’ceuvre. There was no comedy, either in the 
| classic or modern sense of the word. 
| The father of Jean Baptiste, however, with the true 
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A FRENCH THEATRE DURING MOLIERE’S MANAGEMENT. 


bourgeois hatred of all things without the limits of trade, 
regarded this playgoing with great uneasiness. ‘‘Do you 
desire to make an actor of: him ?” he demanded, one day, 
angrily of the grandfather. ‘I would he were as good an 
actor as Bellerose” (a famous comedian of the time), an- 
swered the old man. This reply struck the boy, and al- 
though he did not make up his mind at once to adopt the 
stage, he conceived a disgust for his father’s trade, and 
after a time summoned up courage to tell him that he 
should never be able 
to adapt himself to 
it. He had a power- 
ful friend in the 
grandfather, by whose 
persuasions he was 
sent to the College of 
Jesuits, afterward 
known as that of 
Louis le Grand. The 
Prince de Conti, the 
brother of the great 
Condé, also Chapelle 
and Bernier, were his 
schoolfellows ; and for 
preceptor in philos- 
ophy he had the cele- 
brated Gassendi. 
Here he remained 
five years, until 1641. 
His studies com- 
pleted, he made a 
journey into Nar- 
bonne in the train cf 








MOLIERE AT MASS IN HIS BOYHOOD. 


Louis XIIL, probably as substitute for his father, who, 
as it has been before stated, was one of the royal valeis 
de chambre. During the next year he was sent to Orléans 
to study the law, and he did not return to Paris until 
1645, when he practiced as advocate at the bar. 

But the old love of the theatre was still as strong as in 
his boyish days. He and some other young men of his 
own class formed a company and performed plays for their 
own and their friends’ entertainment, of which amusement 
and their own talents 
they by-and-by be- 
came so enamored 
that they conceived 
the idea of turning 
them to profit. So 
they took a tennis- 
court in La Croix 
Blanche, in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, 
and called it the Il- 
lustre Théftre, and 
developed from ama- 
teurs into actors. It 
was now that Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin be- 
came Jean Baptiste 
Moliére, The change 
of name was doubt- 
less made in defer- 
ence to his father, 
who, as a matter of 
course, had the true 
bourgeois horror of 
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players. And yet it must be admitted that there was 
some cause for such a feeling in those days. The con- 
dition of the actor was most degraded ; he was a pariah 
quite beyond the pale of society, and no society would 
receive him. It was reserved for this young aspirant to 
elevate the profession, and render it a calling for gentle- 
men. But the poor old upholsterer was not to know that. 

Molitre’s first venture was not successful ; like modern 
amatenrs, probably his and his con/fréres’ estimate of their 
abilities and that of the public were not precisely the same, 
and they confounded their friends’ good nature with their 
judgment. Paris did not appreciate their efforts, so they 
migrated to the provinces. 

Of the next eight years of his life few particulars are 
known. It was that of a strolling player, and those who 
would know what that life meant in the first half of the 
seventeenth century—noté¢that it differed much from the 
same thing in the first half of the nineteenth—vwill find it 
minutely pictured in the pages of Scarron’s ‘“ Roman 
Comique.” 

At Lyons, in 1653, he produced his first piece, 
‘“‘L’Etourdi,” with some success. The next year he and his 
company passed into Languedgc, where they were well re- 
ecived by the Prince de Conti, Moliére’s old schoolfellow ; 
here ‘‘ Le Dépit Amoureux” was first acted. D’Assoucy, 
who was a kind of troubadour, musician, etc., a notable 
character of the period, gives us, in his memoirs, a de- 
lightful glimpse of the comedian and his troupe : 

“ What charmed me the most was my meeting with Molitre and 
the B¢jarts. As the theatre has attractions, I could not very soon 
quit these charming friends; I remained at Lyons three months 
unidst comedy and festivity. ... They took me with them to 
P¢éz‘nas, where I could not recount how many favors I received 
from them all. It is said that the best brother will grow tired of 
feeding his brother by the end of a month; but these, more gen- 
erous than all the brothers one could have, did not weary of see- 
ing me at their table a whole Winter; and I can say that I pleas- 
antly passed the days in that gentle company, feasting upon 
seven or eight dishes, free from care and embarrassment. Never 
more of a beggar, and never better fed. Although you may sing 
and talk of your fine gentlemen with their estates, who every day 
have six ducats, and music and comedy—at this table, well-sup- 
plied with dainty wines, it was I who gave the toast and drank 
more than hypocras, In fine, although I was with them, I could 
well say I was at home, I never suawso much goodness, so much 
frankness, nor so much henesty, as among those people, well 
worthy to really represent in the world the 
whom they represent every day upon the 


persons of princes, 
stage.” 


The Prince de Conti confided to Molitre the conduct of 
all his festivities and spectacles, and conceived such a high 
esteem for him that he offered him the post of secretary. 
Moliére, however, solicited the prince to allow him to de- 
cline the offer ; he better loved to be the head of his little 
republic, to be unrestrained, to exercise his talents as he 


liked best, than to be a dependent upon the caprices of the | 


great. So far from forfeiting the prince’s friendship by 
this refusal, he was promised that august personage’s pa- 
tronage upon his reappearance in Paris, where he had 
determined to again try his fortune. Thither he went, 
and was presented by De Conti to the King and the Queen 
Mother. 

His and his company’s first appearance before Louis 
was on the 24th of October, 1658, at the Louvre, in Cor- 
neille’s “* Nicoméde.” They were completely successful, 
especially the ladies. But Moliére was too wise to enter 
into a rivalry with the Hotel de Bourgogne in the repre- 
sentation of serious plays, for which its company was so 
much better trained than his that had performed little else 
than comedy ; so, when the performance was ended, he 
advanced to the front and thanked his Majesty for the 
goodness with which he had excused the fauits of those 


| who had only appeared trembling before so august an as- 
| sembly, and that the desire they had of having the honor 
to divert the greatest King in the world, had rendered 
them forgetful that his Majesty had in his service some ex- 
cellent originals of whom they were only very weak copies ; 
| but that, since he had been willing to countenance them, 
| he entreated very humbly that they might be permitted to 
| give one of those divertissements in which they had acquired 
| some reputation in the provinces, Such permission was 
accorded, and he selected one of those petiles comédies, aftcr 
the style of the Italian, which had achieved much success 
in Languedoc; it was called ‘Le Docteur Amoureux.” 
The style was new, and the piece and the acting of Molicro 
were so good that the King gave orders that he and his 
company should establish themselves in Paris, ‘* Le Doc- 
teur Amoureux,” and several other pieces of the same kind, 
are now lost, never having been printed ; but there is no 
doubt that all that was good in them was subsequently 
worked into his existing comedies, 

Moliére’s first theatre was Le Petit Bourbon, at tho 
Louvre, but in 1660 he went to the Palais Royai, aud 
his company took the name of Les Comédiens de Mon- 
sieur. ° 

Before the end of the year 1658, he had given 
**L’Etourdi” and ‘*Le Dépit Amoureux,” and with con- 
siderable success. But it was not until the following yesr 
that he achieved his first great triumph in ‘* Les Précieuscs 
Ridicules.”” The people rushed in such crowds to sco 
this comedy, that after the first night it was found neces- 
sary to double, and afterward to treble, the prices of 
admission. 

This play secured the fame of its author, and inangnrated 
a new era in the history of the French stage. ‘* Le Cocu 
Imaginaire” and ‘‘L’Ecole des Maris” followed in rapid 
succession. Success always breeds enemies, and Molicre’s 
were numerous. His portraits wero so lifelike, that there 
were always people angrily declaring themselves to be the 
originals, and threatening vengeance against him ; then 
there were the unsuccessful poets and dramatists, a savage 
crew, to sneer at his works, and vow that they were plagi- 
aries ; but the public, paying no heed to them, continued 
to crowd his theatre, and every new work gave indication 
of a genius that grew finer and stronger with each effort. 
Ménage relates a curious anecdote of ‘‘Les Ficheux.” 
**In the comedy of the ‘ Facheux,’” he says, *‘ which is 
one of the finest of M. Moliére’s, the huntsman who is in- 
troduced is M. de Soyecourt ; it was the King who gavo 
him this subject, upon leaving, after the first representa- 
tion of this piece, which took place at M. Fouquet’s. His 
Majesty, seeing M. de Soyecourt pass, said to Molidre, 
‘There is a great original that you have not copied’; and 
all the hunting terms are said to have been dictated by tho 
King himself.” 

‘“*L’Ecole des Femmes,” produced in 1662, raised a great 
storm ; prudery took alarm, and pronounced it immoral 
| and indecent ; pedantry was shocked at some familiar ex- 
| pressions introduced, especially at the words, “ tarte i Ia 
créme,” which was bandied from mouth to mouth until it 
became a proverb. Tho Duc dela Feuillade pronounced 
the piece that contained such an expression to be unen- 
durable. Moliére replied to the clamor by a little sketch, 
| entitled ‘La Critique de I’feole des Femmes,” in which 
he mercilessly ridiculed the clamorers, especially La Feuil- 
lade, whom he introduced under the title of le Marquis. 
This gentleman, when asked his objections to the play, can 
only repeat, *‘tarte i la crdme !” 
| The due revenged this satire in a very cowardly manner. 
Meeting Moliére in the street one day, he caught him in 
his arms, and rubbed his face against the cut buttons of 
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his coat until he made it bleed, crying, ‘‘ Tarte i la creme, 
tarte 4 la créme !” 

The King was very indignant when he heard of this 
outrage, and held La Feuillade in disgrace for some time 
afterward, 

In the same year, 1663, Molidre produced another satire 
of a similar kind, ‘‘’Impromptu de Versailles,” in which 
he again attacked courtiers and précieuses, together with 
his literary detractors, especially Boursault, who had at- 
tacked him in a piece entitled ‘‘ Lo Portrait du Peintre.” 
His satire was this time chiefly directed against the actors 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne, who, envious of the greater 
success of the rival theatre, were his most bitter enemies. 
These he held up to ridicule by mimicking their faults, 
extravagances and peculiarities, which were seemingly of 
a very pronounced description. Montfleury, one of those 
imitated, revenged himself and his confreres in a comedy 
entitled ‘* L’Impromptu de ]’ Hotel de Condé,” in which he 
imitated Molitre in the réle of César, in ‘*La Mort de 
Pompée,” and thus described his acting in tragedy: 

“Tl paroit tout de méme; il vient lo nez au vent, 
Les pieds en parenthise, et l’épaule en avant; 
Sa perruque qui suit le cité qu'il avance, 
Plus pleine de lauriers qu’un jambon da Mayence, 
Les mains sur les cotés, d'un air peu négligé, 
La téte sur le dos comme un mulet chargé; 
Les yeux fort ¢égar‘s; puis, d¢bitant ses roles, 
D'un hoquct ¢ternel sépare ses paroles.” 


Now, Moliére, like all born comedians, had a great pen- 
chant for tragedy, and this satire galled him extremely. 
But, not content with this legitimate retaliation, Montfleury 
endeavored to ruin him with the King by a most horrible 
accusation, to understand which it will be necessary to 
turn to the great writer’s domestic life. 

Among the ladies who joined the Illustre Théftre was 
one named Madeleine Béjart, and she had never quitted 
him in all his wanderings, She was his friend and confi- 
dant, and possessed great influence over him ; some say they 
were united by closer ties than friendship. Bo that as it 
may, she had a young sister, Armande Béjart, who was a 
child when she first joined the troupe, but who afterward 
became one of its members, Mbolitro conceived a violent 
attachment for this girl, and ultimately married her. 
There were various stories circulated about this marriage ; 
some said that Armande was Madelieine’s daughter,* by a 
gentleman of Avignon} to whom she was secretly married ; 
others went so far as to report that she was Moliére’s own 
child! It was this latter atrocious calumny that Mont- 
fleury laid before the King. Mboliére deigned no public 
reply, but it is evident that he fully satisfied his Majesty, 
for two months afterward the King, together with Henri- 
ette d’Orléans, held at the baptismal font the comedian’s 
first child, and gave it the name of Louis. It was a noble 
reply to his traducers, Asa further proof of his esteem, 








* This statement will be found in all the old biographies of 
Molitre, and was not exploded until M. Beffara published the copy 
of the marriage deed. It runs as follows: “Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin, fils de Jean Poquelin et de feu Marie Cress¢, d’une part; 
et Armande Gresinde Béjart, fille de feu Joseph Béjart et de Ma- 
rie Hervé, d’autre part; tous deux de cette paroisse vis-i-vis le 
Palais Royal, flancés et mari¢s, tout ensemble, par permission de 
M. Comtes, doyen de Notre Dame, et grand-vicaire de Monseign- 
eur le Cardinal de Retz, archevéque de Paris, en présence dudit 
Jean Poquelin, ptre du mari‘, et d’André Boudet, beau-frire du 
marie, de ladite Mario Herv“, mre de la mari‘e, Louis Béjart, et 
Madeleine Béjart, frere et scour de ladite marie,” This deed is 
signed by all the persons therein named. 

The presence of the parents and relations of both parties clears 
the transaction of all the foul imputations cast upon it, as well 
as of the story that Madeleine was so violently opposed to the 
marriage that it had to be celebrated clandestinely. 





his Majesty conferred upon him a pension of 1,000 livres, 
The union was an unhappy one; Moliire was many years 
her senior, she had little affection for him ; his great fame 
and high position were probably the only incentives to the 
marriage. That he was devotedly attached to her is beyond 
a doubt, but there is something to be said upon both 
sides. Ho was very jealous, and it is to be feared he had 
ample cause to be so, She was a thorough coquette, with 
very little heart, and treated her husband very badly at 
times. But one smile of affection could always dispel his 
anger, 

“«Her presence,’ he said to Chapelain, ‘ caused me to forget 
all my resolutions, and tho very first words she uttered in her 
own defense left me so convineed that my suspicions were ill 
founded, that I asked her pardon for my credulity. Everything 
in the world is connected in my heart with her; the idea of her 
has so seized me that I can think of nothing in her absence that 
will give me the least pleasure,’” 


At another time, in some confidences with Rohault and 
Mignard, he spoke in a different strain : 

**T am the most unfortunate of men,’ he said, ‘and I have only 
what I merit. I have not considered I was too austere for do- 
mestic socicty. I have believed that my wife ought to subject her 
actions and her virtue entirely to my ideas; and I feel fully that 
in her situation she had been more unfortunate than I am if sho 
had done so. She is sprightly, witty, and she is sensible of tho 
pleasure of being so; all that annoys me, spite of myself, I am 
always talking and complaining of it.’” 


During his ruptures with his wife, Mademoiselle la Brie, 
the heroine and ingénue of so many of his comedies, and 
who played Agnés in ‘‘L’Ecole des Femmes,” by the gen- 
eral demand of the audience, at sixty years of age, was his 
chére amie. One of his friends, surprised that a man so 
delicate as Molitre should have placed his affections so 
badly, wished to disgust him with this lady : 

«You know,’ ho said, ‘that La Barre and Florimont are her 
lovers, that she is not handsome, that sho is, in truth, a skeleton, 
and, that she has not common sense,’ 

“«*T know all that,’ replied Molitre, ‘but I am accustomed to 
her faults; and it would be too much trouble for me to aecommo- 
date myself to the imperfections of another—I have nefther time 
nor patience.’ ” 

He was evidently a most exacting man in domestic life : 


“A window opened or shut before or after the time he had 
ordered would put him in convulsions; if a book was disarranged, 
it was enough to throw him off his work for a fortnight. Ho 
had few domestics with whom he did not find fault; those of his 
friends who were the most precise were those whom hoe most 
esteemed.” ‘ 

In all his habits he observed the manners of a grand 
seigneur ; he would not have arranged the folds of his cra- 
vat with his own hands, and exacted an observance as 
punctilious from his valets as though he had been the 
King himself. These peculiarities throw same light upon 
his domestic grievances, 

Be it as it may, he was Sganarelle at home as well as 
upon the stage, and, after making every possible deduc- 
tion, Madame Molitre was a very bad wife. Of her per- 
sonal appearance he has bequeathed us a portrait, in that 
of Lucile, of which sho was the original, in the ‘ Bour 
gecis Gentilhomme ” 

“Sho has small eyes, but they are full of fire; the most brilliant 
and most piercing in tho world; the most melting that one could 
She has a large mouth, but it has charms that you never seo 
in other mouths; the very sight of it inspires desire—it is th 
most attractive, the most lovable mouth in the world. She is not 
tall, but her figure is easy and graceful. She affects a nonclia- 
lance in her speech and her actions, and her manners have I know 
not what charm, that insinuates them into every heart. She has tha 
finest and most delicate wit. Her conversation is charming. She 
is as capricious as it is possible to be, But her caprices become 
her.’—* Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” Act iii., Scene 9, 


see. 
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Tutored by her husband, she was an admirable actress, 
“ Her voice,” says a contemporary, ‘‘ was so pathetic that 
she had truly in her heart the passion which was only in 
her mouth.” 


At length their disagreements rose to such a height as to 


be no longer endurable and they separated, still living ' 
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Toward three o’clock one morning, the company, very 
drunk, began moralizing, in a melancholy vein, upon 
the ills of life, its vanities and nothingness. ‘‘ Life is a 
poor lot,” exclaimed one. ‘* Let us quit it, for fear such 
good friends as us should be separated ; let us go and 
drown ourselves, the river is at the door.” ‘‘ That is true,” 
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TRAVELING PLAYERS IN MOLIERE’S TIME. 


under the same roof, however; to come together again 
only one year before his death. 

Molitre lived among the wildest spirits of the age—Cha- 
pelle, Bachaumont, Cyrano de Bergerac, Boileau, Ninon 
de l’Enclos, Madame de la Sabliére, all were guests at his 
country house at Auteuil, and made many a wild revel 
there. His health, however, compelled him to be abstem- 
ious in his own habits, and he frequently went to bed, 





leaving Chapelle to play the host. 


said a third ; “‘ we can never have a better opportunity of 
dying good friends and joyfully ; and our death will make 
some noise.”” And thereupon the whole party started for 
the river, except one, Baron, the actor, who ran to wake 
Moliére, and to send some of the servants after them. 
The would-be suicides had already launched a boat to 
carry them into deep water, when the domestics came up 
and made every effort to stop them. In a great rage, the 
gentlemen drew their swords and furiously attacked the 
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THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE IN THE TIME OF MOLIERE.— THE PALAIS ROYAL STAGE, AFTER CHARLES COYPEL, 


were met by Moliére, to whom they loudly complained of 
the insolent interference of his people, 

‘*Weary of the troubles of this world,” said one, ‘‘ we 
have determined to pass into the other to better ourselves ; 
the river appeared to us the shortest road thither, and | 
those rogues stopped us.” 

‘And what have I done,” said Molidre, feigning to be | 
angry, ‘‘ that you should form such an excellent purpose 
without asking me to take part in it? What, drown your- 
selves without me? I 
will never again believe 
you to be my friends.” 

‘You are right,” cried 
Chapelle ; ‘* we have done 


interlopers, driving them back to Auteuil ; there they | 
| 
| 





you injustice. Come and | 
drown yourself with us.” | 
“Softly,” responded 
Moliére; ‘‘it is not an 
affair to be improperly 
undertaken. Were we to 


drown ourselves at oe | 
hour of the merning, | 
people would say we had | 
been carousing, and that | 
we had done it like des- | 
peradoes or drunkards. 
To-morrow, between eight 
and nine in the morning, 
fasting, and before every- 
body, we will go and | 
throw ourselves head-fore- 
most into the river.” 




















MOLIERE’S CIAIR AT PEZGNAS. 
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“‘Morbleu !” exclaimed Jean Baptiste Lulli, who was 
of the party; -‘‘Moliére has always a hundred times 
more sense than we have. Let us put it off until to-mor- 
row, and go to bed, for I am sleepy.” 

And thus by his wit and finesse our poet averted what 
these headstrong bacchanalians would certainly have car- 
ried to a fatal catastrophe, He was himself a grave and 
silent man. There is a story told of a lady of distinction 
who invited him to meet a party, thinking that he would 
entertain them with his wit ; he came, but throughout the 
evening scarcely opened his lips. He tells the story him- 
self in his ‘‘ Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes.” At Pézénas 


Winfiual , 





MOLIB&E’S TOMB AT PERE LA CHAISE. 
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they used to show a chair in a barber’s shop, where he 
would sit for hours without speaking a word. This taci- 
turn melancholy is a frequent characteristic of great come- 
dians, 

The production of ‘Don Juan” (Le Festin de Pierre), 
in which he anticipated ‘‘Tartuffe” by his attacks upon 
the hypocrisy of the age, and by making his libertine hero, 
the very embodiment of all that is evil, turn false dévot, 
was the signal for another furious attack upon him ; he 
was called a devil incarnate, and one writer prognosticated 





deluge, famine and plague unless the King puta bridle | 
| in leaving, said to the great prince (Condé) what I am about to 


upon his impiety. Immediately afterward Louis conferred 
upon his company the title of ‘Troupe du Roi,” and a 
pension of 7,000 livres, together with 1,000 livres for him- 
self, 


mies, In what high esteem he held him is testified by the 
following anecdote, related by Madame Campan in her 
Mémoires : 

“ Louis XIV. discovered that the officers of his chamber hav- 
ing testified by the most offensive disdain how greatly they were 
mortified to eat at the table of the comptroller of the household 

th Molitre, valet de chambre to the King, because he was an 
actor, that celebrated man had abstained from eating at that table. 
Louis XIV., desiring to putan end to these outrages, which should 
not have been inflicted upon one of the greatest geniuses of his 
age, said one morning to Moli‘re, at rising: ‘ They tell me you 
fare badly here, Molivre, and that the officers of my chamber do 
not think you fit to eat with them. You are perhaps hungry; for 
my part, I have awakened with a very good appetite. Sit at that 


table, and let there be served my en cas de nuit, * Then the 
King, carving his fowl, and having ordered Molitre to be seated, 


served him with a wing, taking at the same time one for himself; 
and ordered that the enirves familitres, which were composed of 
some of the most distinguished and favored of the Coust, should 
be admitted. ‘ You see me,’ said the King to them, ‘ entertaining 
Moli-re, whom my vale’s de chambre do not find good company 
enough for them.’ From that time Mclitre had no need to pre- 
sent himself at that tablo—all the Court overwhelmed him with 
invitations,” 

This act alone would have entitled Louis XIV. to the 
title of le Grand Monarque. 

‘*L’Avare,” after ‘* Tartuffe,” one of the finest of his 
works, brought out in 1667, was not successful at first. 
“What!” said a duko, ‘tis Molitre a fool? and does he 
take us for ninnies, to endure five acts of prose? Was 
there ever anything more absurd? How can one possibly 
be diverted by prose?” Only the jingle of rhyme was 
grateful to the exquisite ears of that age. Upon its repro- 


Scaramouche. 


him. The offenders were punished, and the burdensome 
free admissions abolished for ever. 

But he was soon again in hot water over his comedy of 
‘*Tartuffe.” The first three acts of this great work had 
been represented at Versailles as early as 1664, although 
the complete play was not given in Paris until 1667. Tho 
storm raised against it by the pious was so terrible that the 
King prohibited the second representation. 


«Fight days after the prohibition of “ Tartuffe,”’ says Mo- 
livre, in his preface to that comedy, ‘there was represented before 
the Court a pieco entitled “Scaramouche Ermite,” and the King, 


tell: “I would much like to know why the people, who are so 
seandalized by Molitre’s comedy, say not a word about that of 
” “Tt is,” replied the prince, “ because the com- 


% ae | edy of Scaramouche mocks heaven and religion, for which these 
It was thus he always replied to the great writer’s ene- | 





duction, however, some time afterward, it crowded the | 


theatre for almost a year. ’ 

The return of the celebrated Italian comedian, Scara- 
mouche, after three years’ absence, sent all Paris crowding 
to the Italian theatre. Molicre’s house was deserted. The 
company became dissatisfied, and urged several projects 
upon him to increase the receipts. Among others, they 
begged him to obtain an order from the King that tho 
household troops, who had always been free of the parterre, 
and who nightly filled it, to the manifest loss of the come- 
dians, should not be admitted without paying as other 
spectators. Molitre yielded to their desire, and obtained 
the order. But the first time it was put in force there was 
a riot, the soldiers forced their way into the theatre, slew 
the doorkeepers who opposed their passage, and threat- 
ened the lives of the actors, which were saved only by Mo- 
li¢re’s courage in facing and exhorting the rioters, His 
troupe were now clamorous for the withdrawal of the pro- 
hibition, but his dignity would not permit of this. He 
complained to the King of the outrage that had been offered 


* Tocd left 





in readiness for the King during the night, 


| Moliére once more announced it for repetition. 


gentlemen care little; while that of Molitre mocks themselves, 
and that they are not able to endure.” ’” 


The date assigned to the production of ‘Le Misan- 
thrope” in all the editions of Moliére’s works is 1666, but 
there is internal evidence in the play that it was not acted 
until after ‘‘Le Tartuffe.” Although placed upon tho 
stage in the month of June, it had a run of twenty-ono 
consecutive performances, considered a great success in 
those days, more especially at such a time of year. It is 
the most refined, although by no means the most amusing, 
of his comedies ; one scene of it probably suggested the 
scandal scenes of Sheridan’s ‘‘School for Scandal.” ‘* Meli- 
certe,” ‘* Amphitryon,” ‘Le Sicilien” and ‘‘ Georges Dan- 
din” followed. There is an amusing anecdote relative to 
this last piece which is worth giving. While he was en- 
gaged upon the play, a friend warned him that there was 2 
real Dandin, who would most probably recognize his por- 
trait, and who, by his position and influence, might cause 
him some trouble. 

“You are right,” replied the author, ‘‘and I knowa 
sure means of conciliating the man of whom you speak—I 
will read him my piece.” 

One night at the theatre, of which he was a constant at- 
tendart, Moliére said to this ‘‘ Dandin” that when he had 
an hour to spare he should like to give him a reading. 
The man felt himself so honored by the compliment, that 
he proposed the next day, and ran all over Paris, inviting 
friends to be present. The comedy was read to a largo 
assembly, everybody was delighted, none more so than he 
whom it reflected, and who mightily enjoyed his stage 
presentment, 

When the clamor against “Le Tartuffe” had subsided, 
All tho 
fury of its opponents was in an instant reawakened. Tho 
eagerness to secure places was so great that the most dis- 
tinguished people were happy to obtain boxes on the thi:d 
tier. But ere the curtain was raised there came an order 


| from the representatives of the King, who was then in 


g; 
Flanders, prohibiting the performance. Moliére imme: 
ately dispatched two of his company, La Thorillitre and 
La Grange, to the camp, with a petition praying his Ma- 
jesty’s protection, They returned with an order author- 
izing the representation. Les Tartuffes of Paris continu: (l 
to howl and denounce ; but the comedian had triumphed, 
and the piece continued to be played without further inter- 
ruption. 

‘**M. de Pourceaugnac,” ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
‘Les Fourberies de Scapin,” ‘‘La Comtesse d’Escar- 
bagnas,” and ‘* Les Femmes Savantes,” were produced in tho 
four following years, 1669-72, The last was not an immc- 
diate success. ‘‘Les Précieuses Ridicules” had years be- 
fore demolished the subjects satirized, and the satire had 
lost much of its point, The King, however, was pleased 
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to express his approval of the work, and from that time it 
rose in public estimation. 

In 1672 his unhappy differences with his wife were 
patched up for the last time. His health had long been 
failing, he had suffered for years from a distressing cough, 
but from this period he became rapidly worse, and on the 
day of the third representation of ‘Le Malade Imagin- 
aire,” produced on the 10th of February, 1673, he was so 
ill that both his wife and Baron, the actor, entreated him 
not to perform. ‘* What can Ido?” he answered; ‘there 
are fifty poor workmen who have only their daily pay to 
live upon, what will they do if I do not act ? Ishould re- 
proach myself if I neglected to give them their bread for a 
single day.” But he sent for the company, and told them 
if they were not ready by four o’clock he would not be 
able to play, as he felt himself more than usually indis- 
posed, 

At four o’clock precisely the curtain rose, and he went 
through his part, but with great difiiculty ; once during 
the performance the audience could not help perceiving 
that he was convulsed, but he passed it off with a forced 
laugh. When the piece was finished he put on his dress- 
ing-gown and went into Baron’s box, and asked him what 
the people thought of the play. After expressing the 
opinions he had heard, Baron remarked that he appeared 
very unwell. ‘I am,” replied Moliére, ‘the cold is kill- 
ing me.” Then Baron felt his hands, which were quite 
frozen, and put them into a muff to try and warm them, 
and sent for his chairman to convey him home. He was 
put to bed, after eating a little bread and some Par- 
mesan cheese, But soon afterward he was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, and brought up a quantity of 
blood. Baron was very much frightened, but Moliére en- 
deavored to pass it off by saying he had frequently.brought 
up a great deal more; nevertheless, he requested him to 
fetch his wife up-stairs. When Baron returned with Ma- 
dame Molitre, he was dead ; he had expired in the arms of 
two sisters of charity, suffocated with blood that was pour- 
ing from his mouth, ; 

He died on the 17th of February, 1673, aged fifty-three. 
The Archbishop of Paris refused him Christian burial, and 
his opposition was overcome only by the orders of the 
King. Considering the state of society in those days, 
Moliére’s body would have been quite as well out of their 
company. Nevertheless, he was interred, but with maimed 
rites. ‘** What!” exclaimed his wife, ‘‘ refuse burial to a 
man who has deserved altars !” But posterity has avenged 
him. Madame raised a handsome tomb, and paid all the 
respect to his memory she had refused to him living.* 

Of his personal appearance we have the following de- 
scription : 

“He was neither too fat nor too lean; he was tall rather than 
short. He had a noble carriage, a fine leg, and he walked with a 
grave air; his nose was big, his mouth large, his lips thick, com- 
plexion dark, eyebrows black and heavy, and the different move- 
ments he gave them rendered his physiognomy very comic.” 


As an actor he was inimitable, and he imparted much of 
his own perfection to his company. ‘* He understood,” 
says a contemporary, ‘the capabilities of his actors so 








* There is a curious story told, since well worked up by 
Charles Reade, and vouched as a fact, whick is worth repeating 
here, ‘Thera was a courtesan in l’aris who so wonderfully ro- 
sembled Molitre’s wife thatthe tivo could searcely be distinguished 
apart. This woman, taking advantage of the circumstance, used 
to entertain her admirers in the character of the comédienne, with 
whom all the gallants were in love. Hence the stories which 
roused her husband’s jealousy. The fraud was at last discovered, 
but only after his death, and the vile personator was condemned 
to a severe punishment. 





admirably in giving them their proper characters, and in 
afterward so perfectly instructing them, that they seemed 
not so much comedians as the true persons they repre- 
sented.” 

I havo no space left for a critical examination of his 
works, That they have many faults as well as beauties is 
only a truism which applies to all human productions ; 
but the best proof of their truth and worth is their vital- 
ity ; while Corneille, Racine, Voltaire have disappeared 
from the stage, and could only be galvanized into exist- 
ence again by the appearance of another Talma or Rachel, 
these can still please the fickle Parisian, and their charac- 
ters are still the highest efforts of the greatest French 
artistes. He borrowed much more than we can now trace, 
and he openly acknowledged doing so: ‘‘I take my prop- 
erty wherever I find it.” Plautus, Terence, Boccaccio and 
the Italian and Spanish dramatists were freely plundered, 
but such gatherings were distilled, transmuted in the 
alembie of his brain into forms of originality. 

He was far from believing his works perfect. One day 
Boileau was reading some verses which directly referred to 
him ; when he came to the line, 


“Tl plait & tout le monde, et no sauroit se plaire,” 


he exclaimed, pressing the writer’s hand, ‘‘That is the 
greatest truth you have ever uttered. I am not of the 
number of those sublime spirits of whom you speak, but 
such as I am, I have never done anything with which I am 
truly content.” 

He composed very slowly, although he liked the con- 
trary to be understood, and many pieces supposed to havo 
been written on the spur of a royal command, had been 
prepared some time previously. When we consider, how- 
ever, the great demands made upon his time in so many 
other ways, the amount of literary work he actually ac- 
complished cannot fail to astonish us. He was the man- 
ager of a theatre, a position alone sufficient to monopolize 
the whole attention of an ordinary man ! he played all the 
principal parts ; he was constantly visited by friends and 
great personages ; to these we have to add ill health and 
domestic troubles ; and yet, during twenty years he con- 
trived to write thirty-one dramatic works, many of which 
are unsurpassed in the literature of the world. 


*«*T remember,’ Boileau says, ‘ Molitre pointed out to me sev- 
eral times an old servant that he had, to whom he told me he 
sometimes read his comedies, and he assured me that when the 
humorous passages did not strike her, he altered them, because 
he had frequently proved that such passages did not take upon 
the stage.” 


As a man he had many virtues ; he was a sincere friend, 
and his charities were munificent and freely given. 


“The great Condé had an especial friendship for Molitre,” 
Ménage tells us. ‘Hoe frequently sent for him to entertain him. 
One day he said to him, in the presence of persons who related 
to me the circumStance: ‘ Molitre, perhaps I bring you here too 
often—I fear I distract you from your work, so I shall not send 
for you any more; but I pray you come to me in all your leisure 
hours, announce yourself by a valet de chambre, and I will leave 
every one to be with you.? When Moliire came, the Princo 
always left whoever might be with him, and he was often threo 
or four hours with him, After these conversations this great 
prince has been heard to say, publicly: ‘I am never weary 
of being with Moli*re. He is a man whose learning and judgment 
are never exhausted.’ ” 





Turner are hopes, the bloom of whose beanty would be 
spoiled by the trammels of description ; too lovely, too 
delicate, too sacred for words, they should be only known 
through the sympathy of hearts, 
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—SEE PAGE 209, 


HER HUSBAND WITH LA BELLE MARQUISE,. 





MADAME JOURDAIN SURPRISING 
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** BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME ’ 
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SCENE IN THE CAMPOS, BRAZIL, 


A recent traveler thus speaks of the scenery in Brazil : 
‘We zigzag up the steep sides of the Sierra, looking down 
upon the tops of majestic forest-trees, whose very names 
are unfamiliar, and whose appearance is as curious as 
picturesque and beautiful. Dr. Gardner, who made a 
most thorough investigation of the “ora of the Organ 
Mountains, has recorded in his interesting travels the veg- 
ctal riches of this lofty range ; and those who would revel 
in descriptions of palms, Cassie, Lauri, Bignonias, Myr- 
«ace, Orchidew, Bromeliacee, ferns. etc., must turn to the 
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their botanic terms of Lasiandra, Fontanesia and others of 
the Melastoma tribe—are in full bloom, and, joining rich 
purple to the brightest yellow, present, together with 
gorgeously-clothed shrubs, ‘ flowers of more mingled hue 
than her (Iris’s) purpled scarf can show.’ 

“From time to time a silk cotton-tree (the Chorisia 
speciost) shoots up its lofty hemispherical top, covered 
with thousands of beautiful, large, rose-colored blossoms, 
which gratefully contrast with the masses of vivid green, 
purple and yellow that clothe the surrounding trees. 

‘Floral treasures are heaped on every side. Wild 
vines twisted into most fantastic forms, or hanging in 


SCENE IN THE CAMPOS, BRAZIL. 


pages of a work which, though necessarily deficient in the 
history, politics, and present condition of Brazil, is the 
most unassuming and charming book ever written on the 
natural aspect of the tropic land under consideration. 

‘“‘In the months of April and May (October and No- 
vember in Brazil), only the eutumnal tints of our gorgeous 
North American woods can compare with the sight of the | 
forest of the Sierra dos Orgoes. Then the various species 
of the Laurus are blooming, and the atmosphere is loaded 
with the rich perfume of their tiny, snow-white blossoms, 
The Cassie then put forth their millions of golden flowers, 
while, at the same time, huge trees—whose native names 
would be moro unintelligible, though less pedantic, than | 





graceful festoons; passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers and 
fuchsias in their native glory ; tree ferns, whose elegance 
of form is only surpassed by the tall, gently-curved pa/mito, 
which is the very embodiment of the line of beauty ; 
orchids whose flowers are of as soft a tint as the blossom 
of the peach-tree, or as brilliant as red spikes of fire ; curi- 
ous and eccentric epiphytes draping naked rocks, or the 
decaying branches of old forest monarchs—all form a 
scene enrapturing to the naturalist, and bewildering with 
its richness to the uninitiated, who still appreciate the 
beauty and the splendor that is scattered on every side 
by the Hand Divine. 

“The overpowering sensation which one experiences 
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when entering an extensive conservatory filled with the 
choicest plants, exotics of the rarest description, and odor- 
laden flowers, is that—multiplied a thousandfold —which 
filled my mind as I gazed for the first time upon the land- 
scape, with its tiers of mountains, robed in such drapery 
as that described above ; and yet there was such a feeling 
of liberty, incompatible with the sensation expressed by 
the word ‘ overpowering,’ that it is impossible to define it. 
In the province of Minas-Geraes. from a commanding 
point, I once beheld a magnificent forest in bloom ; and, 
as the hills and undulating plains stretched far away to 
the horizon, they seemed to be enveloped in a fairy mist 
of purple and gold. 

‘‘The Barreira is situated in a spot of great wildness 


and sublimity ; for the Organ peaks, that rise thousands | 


of feet above, seem like the aiguiiles which start fantastic- 
ally from the glaciers of Mont Blanc; and the rushing, 
leaping, thundering cascades are comparable to the five 
wild mountain torrents, ‘ fiercely glad,’ that’pour into the 
Vale of Chamouni. 

‘*‘T was once at the Barreira during a tropic storm, and 
the foaming, roaring rivers, which hurried down with fear- 
ful leap from the very region of dread lightning and 
clouds, madly dashed against the huge masses of granite, 
as if they would have hurled them from their mighty fast- 
enings, and tore their way into the deep valley beneath 
with sounds that reverberated among the giant peaks 
above, giving me a new commentary on the sublime de- 
scription in the Apocalypse: ‘And I heard a voice from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters and as the voice of a 
great thunder.’ ” 
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ake 
¢ big ~— =?) New Orleans cotton firm in whose employ 
Arr | (? I then was, to Powell’s Point, to superin- 
Sse )§ tend their affairs in that place. It was a 
F445) 6 (I } small settlement, or station, on the Mis- 
~%y " gissippi River, about twenty miles above 
New Orleans, where boats were laden 

with cotton, sugar and other products of the neighboring 
plantations, intended for the market. The place was dull 
enough, ordinarily, though in the regular season crowded 
with creoles, negroes, mulattoes and whites, some in 
search of work, others merely ‘‘jobbing”’ or loafing around. 
Among the throng of idlers, I was not long in observing 
one who, by his unlikeness to the rest, particularly at- 
tracted my attention. He was a dark, handsome man, 
apparently between thirty-five and forty years of age, with 
a manner and style of dress which, despite a certain fastid- 
ious elegance, yet betrayed that he was not a gentleman. 
Indeed, to an experienced eye, this fact would have been 
evident from the manner in which he wore his hat, a little 
on one side, and displaved on his little finger a diamond 
ring. Still, there was a certain style and graceful, easy 
“dash” about the man, which, together with his fine 





| already some slight acquaintance. 


novels and newspapers, and joining with apparent indiffer- 
ence, yet almost invariable success, in the gaming, which, 
as at most other places on the lower Mississippi, formed 
one of the chief recreations of Powell’s Point. 

In the course of my business, I soon had occasion to 
visit ‘‘ Belle-Isle”—a plantation lying some miles down 
the river, and the property of an old planter of French ex- 
traction, known as Colonel de Lanier, with whom I had 
The estate was one of 


| the finest in the neighborhood, and the colonel had the 





N the Summer of 1860 I was sent by the | 


ure and handsome face, challenged the admiration of | 


most persons, and ** Mr. Philip Seymour, New York,” as 
his name was registered at the ‘‘ hotel,” was regarded as 
juite an ornament to that establishment, and Powell’s 
Point in general. 

Who or what he was, or for what purposo he had sought 
this apparently uncongenial locality, no one seemed to 
know, or to care about knowing. He himself said that, as 

Northerner, the scene was new to him, and amusing ; 
and so he loitered about for some weeks, smoking, reading 


reputation of being a wealthy man. In his youth, I had 
heard it said, he had been a “fast liver,” gay and extray- 
agant, but had now sunk into an infirm, fretful and penu- 
rious old age, being extremely ‘“‘close” in his dealings, 
and by no means hospitably inclined—the latter a pecu- 
liarity which, in the South, ranks almost as a cardinal 
vice. 

** We won't dine at Belle-Isle,” said my friend Dawson, 
as we came in sight of the house, ‘‘or the old man may 
grudge us his claret. Capital stuff it is, too—real St. 
Julien, directly imported. It is now about the dinner- 
hour, and I think we may as well go on to Dixon’s, who 
will be glad to see us,” 

But to this I objected. Ihad recently met with one of 
the Misses Dixon at a ball on a neighboring plantation, 
and being, as I confess, somewhat smitten in that quarter, 
I had strong reasons for not desiring to be seen by her in 
my present condition. We had been riding for some hours 
along dusty roads; the day was warm, and I knew that 
my appearance was very different from that which had, as 
I fondly hoped, won favor in the eyes of the fair Florence 
at the ball. 

** But what’s to be done ?” remonstrated Dawson. ‘* You 
know I’ve got to go to Dixon’s about that last consign- 
ment ?” 

No, I had not been aware of this; but now that tho 
question was presented, there was but one alternative. 

**You can goon to Dixon’s,” Isaid. ‘I will give you 
an hour for dinner and business, and meantime I'll wait 
for you among thé trees in the hollow over there, It will 
give mea good rest, and I may find something to eat at 
that log cabin.” 

**Oh, I'll be back in less than an hour,” said Dawson, 
as he drove away in the gig. 

The “ hollow ” to which I have referred was a tempting- 
looking retreat on a warm day. It lay not very far dis- 
tant from the private plantation road, just back of the 
garden which extended in the rear of the house. This 
latter faced the river, and the road wound around it and 
the garden, leading up to the broad veranda in front of 
the house. 

After bathing my head and face in the cool spring which 
I found in the hollow, I lay down on the fresh turf be- 
neath a thicket of sassafras, and, lulled by the quiet of the 
place and the soft whispering of the breeze through tho 
foliage, unconsciously sank into a refreshing sleep. 

From this I was roused by a murmur of voices, and in 
my half drowsy condition I lay still, and unconsciously 
listened. 

It was a woman’s voice, the words of which first reached 
me: 

** Yes, I know it; but who would have thought at his 
age, and with his infirmities, he would live so long ?” 

*‘He may yet outlive us both, for what we know,” re- 


| plied a man’s voice, which, abrupt though it was, yet 


seemed somehow familiar to me. 

** What can be done ?” said the woman, almost in a tone 
of desperation. ‘I cannot go on leading this hateful life. 
Ol! if you knew how I loathe it and him !” 
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‘‘ Yes, yes—I know,” said the other, soothingly. ‘‘It 
is very hard for you, ma belle.” 

‘* And all for your sake,” she uttered, in a half faltering 
yeice, as through tears, 

‘* All for sake of the plantation,” he returned, half mock- 
ingly ; ‘‘and that is for both our sakes—yours and mine.” 

** You are cruel.” 

“* But, suppose he don’t leave you the plantation ?” 

‘But he must—he shall /” she returned, with an energy 
which thoroughly startled and awakened me. 

I became conscious that I was listening to a conversa- 
tion not*intended for other ears; but how to escape ? It 
was an awkward dilemma, from which I was relieved on 
hearing the voices and the footsteps gradually recede. 

A few moments after there was the tramp of a horse, 
and, mounting to the edge of the hollow, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing my elegant acquaintance, Mr. Philip Sey- 
mour, riding away in the shade of the tall osage-crange 
hedge, which, extending from the back of the garden 
to the road, effectually screened him from sight of the 
house. 

I was compelled to wait a considerable time for Daw- 
son’s return, 
which had been caused by a broken trace, and in a few 
minutes thereafter we presented ourselves at the Belle-Isle 
mansion. 

A negro appeared to take our horse, and another showed 
us into the house, saying his master was at home. 

As we entered the front door a young girl, fair and del- 
icate-looking, crossed the great breezy hall, having in her 
hand a boo Dawson, who was an honest, good-natured 
sort of fellow, universally liked, addressed her: 

‘How d’ye do, Miss Eleanor ? Glad to see you look- 
ing so well—but, dear me, I hope you haven’t been sick ?” 

The girl smiled as she modestly greeted him. 

** Not sick and well at the same time, Mr. Dawson,” sho 
said, half playfully. 

“But I fancied you were Jooking pale, Miss Nellie. 
When did you hear last from Master Harry, if I may 
ask ?” 

‘“‘A few days since,” she answered, with a just percep- 
tible blush stealing into her fair face. ‘‘In Paris—well, 
and enjoying himself.” 

“Not so much but that he would prefer being at home, 
I dare say,” responded Dawson, with what he intended as 
a delicate significance, 

But at that moment a door opened, and another lady 
appeared. Shoe was awoman rather past her first youth— 
indeed, I should have guessed her age to be somewhere 
between twenty-five and thirty—but of a beauty really re- 
markable, and that in a style by no means usual, Her 
hair was dark, and rippled in wavy lines back from her 
temples; her eyes large and dark-gray, while her com- 
plexion was of a clear, marble-like cream tint. Her form, 
features, and in special her hands and her bust (which 
latter waserather freely displayed through the light or- 
gandie dress), were exquisitely symmetrical; and in her 
whole appearance was an Oriental voluptuousness and 
grace which reminded me of the representations of reclin- 
ing, half-clad Eastern beauties which one so often sees 
hawked about the streets by picture-venders. 

Immediately upon her appearance the young girl passed 
in, but not beforeI had noted the rapid glance which each 
cast upon the other, and which assured me that between 
these two there was no love lost. 

‘*Good afternoon, madame,” said Dawson, rather stiffly, 
waving his hat in salutation. ‘‘The colonel at home, 
ma’am ? We've called to see him on business, Mr. Las- 
celles—Madame de Lanier.” 





He appeared at length, vexed at the delay | 





The lady graciously acknowledged the introduction. 

‘*The colonel is always at home. at this hour,” she said, 
with a smile which displayed a perfect set of teeth. ‘ In- 
deed, I fear we are rather a lazy family, for we have only 
just aroused from our after-dinner siesta.” 

She said this as Colonel de Lanier entered the hall by 
an opposite door, she seeming unconscious of his presence, 
as she led the way toa Summer parlor opening upon the 
front veranda, 

As regarded her statement of having just awakened, I 
did not believe one word of it; for, at the first syllable 
she had uttered, I had recognized the voice which I had 
only an hour previous heard in the hollow. 

Immediately the sentence recurred to me, ** Jf you knew 
how I loathe it and him!’—and now, knowing her to be 
Madame de Lanier, and contrasting her in her youth and 
beauty with this withered and infirm old man, I was-at no 
loss to comprehend its meaning. Neither—when I Icoked 
around upon this deliciously cool and picturesque old 
mansion, with its spacious halls, its windows opening 
upon broad verandas, embowered in perfumed vines, and 
overshadowed by magnificent magnolias, and then upon 
the flowery lawn and the broad cotton and sugar fields 
beyond—could I much wonder that she should so strongly 
covet possession of this ‘‘ plantation.” 

‘* Ah, my lady,” I thought, ‘little do you imagine that 
the stranger whose admiration you aro so coquettishly en- 
deavoring to win knows that about you which closes his 
heart against even the charms of your rare beauty !” 

I watched curiously, almost as a sort of study, her be- 
havior to her husband : how she placed his easy-chair in 
the coolest and pleasantest part of the room; how she 
closed the blinds to shut out a ray of sunlight which 
seemed to annoy him, and, by various little attentions and 
graces—to the casual observer the most simple and natural 
in the world—sought to please and charm him. And that 
ho was charmed—strangely charmed and fascinated for 
ono of his age—it was not difficult to perceive, 

**You have a beautiful place here,” I remarked, from 
my seat near the open window. 

“Ah, yes! None more so in this neighborhood,” he 
answered, with an expression of pride. ‘‘ Strangers pass- 
ing in the steamers call it a little paradise. But I could 
wish it were not so near the river,” he added, with what 
seemed a vague uneasiness. 

*‘That is what I would consider one of its chief attrac- 
tions.” ‘ 

‘Why, yes; it is no doubt pleasant in some respects. 
But, you see, the river encroaches, and much of the land 
below there has thus been losttome. Iam thinking of build- 
ing a levee as a protection from this, and also from the in- 
undations, which have more than once nearly destroyed my 
sugar crop. But it will cost a good deal—a good deal |” 
he concluded, querulously. 

“The old man is right,” remarked Dawson, as we 
started on our wayhome. ‘* Why, when I first came here, 
about twenty years ago, this road was a good three rods 
further from the river’s brink than it is now. It’s in the 
last two years, mostly, that the mischief’s been done. 
But if it goes on in this way, the Mississippi’ll be up to 
the house-door before many years are passed, though the 
old colonel mayn't live to see it.” 

‘*Who will inherit the property ?” 

‘His son, of course—young Harry de Lanier; a fine 
young fellow, though rather high-spirited on occasion. It 
was thought, too, that Miss Eleanor would come in for 
something, until the old man discovered that the two 
young people had a more thane consinly liking for each 
other—a thing he don’t approve of, having other views for 
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his son. Eleanor is only the daughter of a poor clergy- 
man—a half-brother of the first Mrs. de Lanier—and hasn’t 
a cent except a little legacy her aunt left her; so the old 
colonel don’t approve of her as the future bride of the 
heir of Belle-Isle. But she’s a sweet young creature, and 
fit for a prince.” 

**So she is, so far as looks and manners are concerned ; 
but of a very different style from the madame.” 

‘* Ah, she’s a stunner, ain’t she ?—a regular ring-tailed 
roarer, as the boys say. She has the old man completely 
under her thumb, and carries all before her at Belle-Isle. 
But just fancy her marrying the colonel, and him fool 
enough to marry ker! And then, the idea of his bring- 
ing such a woman to live in the same house with Miss 
Eleanor !” 

** Why, what’s the objection ?” 
shoulders, 

“She's an 
octoroon. 
They can’t 
blind my eyes 
to that, howso- 
ever they may 
do with other 
people. Then, 
how or where 
he picked her 
up, nobody 
knows. He 
went last 
Summer on 
business to 
New Orleans 
—went for 
two days, and 
remained two 
months; and 
when he re- 
turned, he 
brought this 
woman with 
him as_ his 
bride ; and, if 
Iam not mis- 
taken,” added 
Dawson, with 
a shrewd look 
out of the 
corners of his 
eyess—‘“‘if I | 
am not mis- 
taken, I have 
seen la belle’s delicate, cream-colored complexion and 
dimpled arms and shoulders elsewhere than at Belle- 
Isle.” 

‘In New Orleans ?” 

“‘In New York, in the green-room of one of the theatres. 
I don’t feel bound to say much more. -Neither must you, 
in honor, repeat it ; but the ‘ Black Crook’ was performing 
there at the time.” 

‘*Impossible !” 

‘Mind, I don’t say that he—that is, the colonel—knows 
it. It may not be so bad as that; and very probably he 
has been to some extent imposed upon. But some day he 
will find his eyes opened. These octoroons, many of them 
as beautiful as angels, are generally very devils in temper 
and disposition. The single drop of African blood seems 
to poison all the rest. Now, here,” said Dawson, pointing 
with his whip to an old negro seated before the door of a 


Dawson shrugged his 
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log cabin close to the river—“ here is an old fellow, genu- 
ine African all over, who ain’t one-tenth as bad as the mixed 
black-and-white set. Hello, Uncle Juniper! How goes the 
world with you in these days ?” 

The old man looked up, shading his eyes with his hand, 
He must have been nearly one hundred years old, as, in. 
deed, he professed to be, and had a shock of hair as white 
as wool. 

“‘Mighty poo’ly, marster, mighty poo’ly !’’ he answered, 
to Dawson’s inquiry. ‘‘ De times dey get wuss and wuss, 
and it’s a-comin’, marster, it’s a-comin’!” 

‘*What’s coming?” asked Dawson, at the same time 
whispering to me, ‘‘ He’s in his dotage, poor fellow !” 

‘“‘Tse watch for it ebery day, and I see it a-comin’,” re- 
sumed the old negro, meditatively. ‘‘I knowed it when 
she come here in my poo’ young missus’s place; an’ | 
knowed it 
when she made 
marse sell my 
chillun away 
down to 
*Leans ; an’ I 
knowed it 
when she turn 
me outen my 
cabin an’ put 
me here, ’way 
off out o’ sight 
ob de house an’ 
young missus. 
It comin’ — it 
comin’, an’ I 
watch it o’ 
days an’ hear 
it o’ nights, an’ 
feel it creep- 

*,  ereepin’ 








in’, 
on !” 

** Don’t Miss 
Nellie come 
and see you, 
Uncle Juni- 
per ?” 

“Be sure 
she come, an’ 
fotch me tea 
an’ goodies, 
an’ read de 
blessed Bible 
to me. But, 
all for same, 
it comin’.” 

“What is it that is coming, Uncle Juniper?” I inquired, 
somewhat impressed by the solemn earnestness, not to say 
eagerness, of the old man’s words and manner. 

He made no reply, but gazed steadfastly before him. 

‘‘ His soul’s so nigh out of his poor old body,” said Daw- 
son, ‘‘ that he really seems to be almost as much in another 
world as in this, It’s my belief he fancies he sees spirits, 
or spooks, as the niggers call ’em. Why, when I passed 
here three weeks ago, he was sitting in the same place, 
watching for something that he said was a-comin’, What 
little sense old age had left in him was knocked in the head 
by his only grandson and daughter being sold away from 
him not long ago. The madame heard of some remarks 
of theirs not complimentary to herself, and persuaded the 
colonel to send ’em off. The girl was Miss Eleanor’s foster- 
sister—that is, the daughter of her colored nurse—and she 
took on mightily about it, and——” 
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*‘Dah!” suddenly cried old Juniper, half rising from 
his seat, and, with staring eyes, pointing to a particular 
spot on the river-bank before him. ‘‘ Dah !—it’s a-comin’, 
it’s a-comin’!” 

I looked attentively at the spot indicated. A cluster of 
blue flowers growing on the edge of the bank bent slowly 
over and disappeared ; a spike of tall rushes rising from 
the water quivered and trembled ; a soft, slushing sound, 
as of some soft body slipping into the water ; a ripple, a 
few bubbles—that was all ! 

* A muskrat,” said Dawson. 

But to me it looked wonderfully as though an unseen 
hand had reached out of the great river and torn the blue 
violets from their roots, and with them disappeared into 
the waters beneath. 

This was my introduction to Belle-Isle, though I had 
subsequently frequent occasions to repeat my visit. 

On one of them I, for the first time, met Harry de Lanier, 
the old colonel’s only son, a fine, handsome young fellow, 
high-spirited, and, as I heard it said, rather hot-tempered 
and rash upon occasion. 

His father’s marriage had greatly mortified and vexed 
him—chiefly on his cousin Eleanor’s account—and it was 
owing to this principally that the colonel had sent him out 
of the way for a time on business to Paris. He had now, 
after nearly a year’s absence, returned, yet, as I could not 
but perceive, not one whit reconciled to his beautiful 
stepmother, or to Eleanor’s now subordinate position in 
the family. 

That Madame de Lanier was aware of this, and that she 
heartily resented it and reciprocated his dislike, was also 
sufficiently evident ; and, on the whole, a more uncongen- 
ial and ill-assorted family group could scarcely have been 
found than that at the “ paradise” of Belle-Isle. 

And all the time the serpent, in the shape of Philip Sey- 
mour, hovered about the place, and I could not but have 
& vague presentiment, with old Juniper, that something— 
I knew not exactly what, but something to be feared and 
dreaded—was ‘‘a-comin’.”’ 

It came at last—that, at least, for which J had looked— 
and this was the manner of it: 

Madame took a fancy to the apartments occupied by 
Miss de Lanier. These were two retired rooms at the back 
of the house, projecting into the garden. The upper com- 
manded a view of the hollow before mentioned, which was 
shut out of sight of the other windows by the dense foliage 
surrounding the house, and the lower opened by a glass 
door directly on an embowered walk, or alley, leading to 
the back of the garden, whence a flight of steps descended 
to the spring in the hollow. 

Whether or not these circumstances influenced madame’s 
choice, she did not mention ; but, simply as a preliminary, 
offered to exchange apartments with Eleanor, This the 
young lady declined doing. The rooms had always been 
hers, and she did not desire to change them. Thereupon 
madame appealed to the colonel, and the result was that on 
the following day the rooms were in possession of Mrs. de 
Lanier. 

Young De Lanier flared up when he heard of this 
matter. 

‘*Madame,” said he to his stepmother, ‘‘ those apart- 
ments were given to Miss de Lanier by my mother, whose 
own rooms they adjoined. They have always been hers; 
nor do I consider that any one had a right to deprive her 
of them.” 

The octoroon’s blood was up. 

*Do you know, sir, to whom you are speaking ?” she 
demanded, hotly. 

* Unfortunately I do not, madame,” he replied, point- 
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edly. ‘That is a question upon which there are none of us 
enlightened.” 

Madame turned pale with anger. Her hand clinched in 
&@ manner which might have suggested the idea of a stil- 
etto; but she bit her crimson lips till the blood started, 
and restrained herself. 

“Enough that I am the mistress of this house,” she 
said, trembling with suppressed passion, ‘‘and that your 
cousin—your chére amie—is here only by the pleasure of 
my husband.” 

‘*This is Miss de Lanier’s home, and such it will remain, 
8o long as she lives and chooses to remain here.” 

‘*Ah, indeed 1” There was a sneering, exultant smile 
on the octoroon's lip. ‘That remains to be seen,” said 
she ; and, with alook which he remembered long after, she 
gathered up her embroidered muslin train, and swept from 
the room. 

That evening there were hot words between the old col. 
onel and his son. The latter distinctly avowed his inten- 
tion of marrying Eleanor so soon as he could command 
sufficient means. He would go into some business imme- 
diately. He had been brought up with no particular busi- 
ness in view, save that of a planter; had been entirely 
dependent upon his father, expecting, of course, to inherit 
the property. But now the colonel cast him off, and he 
also cast off his niece, and so these two young people, with 
searcely a dollar between them, were set adrift upon the 
great ocean of life. 

Nor were people surprised, howsoever indignant some 
may have been, on learning what Colonel de Itanier now 
publicly declared, that he had made a will, entitling his 
wife, upon his death, to the whole of his large property— 
Beile-Isle included. 

This it was to which I, as well as some others, had confi- 
dently looked. But there was more to come, which had 
been foreseen only by old Juniper. 

Passing the old man’s cabin in one of our drives, we 
found him in his usual seat on the bench at the door, facing 
the river. Dawson, who never passed without a few kind 
words and a small donation of ‘‘baccy,” spoke to him, to 
which he replied in his usual way of late : 

**Poo'ly, massa; but ’twon’t be for long, now. Comin’ 
fast, an’ soon be here. Look dah !” 

With his bony finger he pointed. cautiously through an 
opening in the bushes by which his cabin was surrounded. 
Leaning forward, we had a view of the lawn in front of the 
Belle-Isle mansion, and of a little arbor, or summer-house, 
on the edge of the bank, whence a short flight of steps de- 
scended to the water, where was moored a gayly painted 
little pleasure-boat. 

At the moment in which we took in this view, Madame 
de Lanier, attended by a little spaniel, was walking slowly 
down the alley which led to the summer-house, pausing a8 
she went to pluck a bud here and there from the rich blos- 
soms which loaded the evening air with their intoxicating 
Oriental perfume. 

‘« What a magnificent woman she is, after all!’ I could 
not help remarking. 

Tomy surprise, Dawson uttered an exclamation of alarm, 
and, starting up, shouted aloud and waved his hat. This 
attracted the attention of madame, who stood still, and 
looked on with natural surprise as we drove rapidly up the 
avenue, Dawson evidently forgetting the arrangement we 
had made. 

‘TI beg pardon, Madame de Lanier,” said he, hastily, as 
we reached within speaking distance of her. ‘But don’t 
go any nearer that summer-house ; there is danger.” 

‘*What danger ?” she inquired, wonderingly. 

“The river—you cannot see it from here, but it has 
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washed away the under embankment. Nothing but the 
turf keeps the surface firm. Your weight would probably 
cause it to give way entirely—summer-house and all.” 

‘‘How strange! I am obliged to you, I am sure, for 
warning me of the danger.” 

‘*You see,” resumed Dawson, coldly, ‘‘the river has 
been very high and rapid for some days, Now that it has 
so suddenly subsided to this low ebb, we can see the mis- 
chief it has done, At this rate, the colonel will soon lose 
one-half his plantation,” he added, maliciously. 

She looked thoughtfully at the bank and the river. 

“T think I'll mention it to him,” said Dawson ; ‘‘ where 
is he, if you please, ma’am ?” 

‘Perhaps it will be better not to do so—at least, this 
evening,” she said, quickly. ‘‘ He is not well, and is vexed 
and worried with the cotton hands, I will myself tell 
him of it to-night. He ought certainly to build that levee 
that he talks so much about. But why is it that just 
here, at Belle-Isle, the land seems crumbling away so 
much more rapidly than elsewhere on this side of the 
river ?”” 








‘Why, I’ve heard it explained geologically, on the | 


ground that just about here is an under-strata of sand, 
Tha sand, you see, washes away beneath, and the surface, 
then, of course, gives way. Wouldn’t be surprised if, be- 
fore many years, you step off your veranda into a boat 
instead of a carriage—as they do in some of those foreign 
cities I’ve heard of. But I must send away my friend here, 
He has important business at Dixon’s, which must be 
attended to.” 

The lady did not look quite pleased. She was fond of 


admiration, fond of the society of the male sex, and, in tho | 


absence of more promising material, I suppose, had mani- 
fested a disposition to flirt with me. And I could not but 
reflect, as I drove off, how dangerous, in the absence of a 
true and pure love, the fascinations of such a woman might 
prove. Not that there was about her any charm of either 
moral, intellectual or spirituelle beauty, but the mere phys- 
ical perfection of such a woman is to most men an influ- 
ence which few can resist. 

It could not have been two hours after, when, as I was 
wandering with Florence Dixon amid the orange-trees on 
the lawn, a negro came galloping wildly up to the house, 
and spoke a few hurried words to Mr. Dixon. Immedi- 
ately he called for his horse, and Dawson came hastily to 
me, appearing agitated. 

“Will you go with us, Lascelles ? The colonel——” 

‘““What has happened? Sick ?” 

“ No—dead.” 

“Dead! Impossible. Why, he was alive and compar- 
atively well two hours ago.” 

‘“‘Yes—but the river-bank,” said Dawson, in a strange, 
low tone. 

“You don’t mean——” I was too shocked to conclude 
the sentence, but he understood me. 

“Yes, that is it.” 

“But Madame de Lanier—you warned her ?” 

He gave me a strange, meaning look. Florence, terri- 
bly shocked, was standing by, and neither of us dared, 
in her presencs, to speak openly ; but I said, under my 
breath : 

“Do you think it possible that ske ——” and there I 
stopped, almost ashamed to suggest my half-formed sus- 
picion, But he replied by a silent nod of assent, as he 
said : 

“Come, we must do what we can to find the body.” 

From what we subsequently learned, our suspicions 
proved but too true, Madame de Lanier asserted that she 
informed the colonel of the’ciroumstance of the bank being 








undermined, and that he immediately proceeded thither 
to examine for himself, and, despite her warnings, ven- 
tured too near the edge. 

But an old servant-woman, who acted as housekeeper, 
stated that, about an hour after our departure, she had 
heard Mrs. de Lanier propose to her husband a walk on 
the lawn, it being so warm within doors; that they had 
proceeded straight to the summer-house on the bank, ac- 
companied by madame’s favorite spaniel ; and that, when 
near it, madame had taken up the little dog in her arms, 
and, turning back, called to a servant who stood at a 
window to bring her fan, leaving the colonel to enter the 
arbor alone. Then there had been a cry, a shriek from 
her mistress, and, when she ran out upon the lawn, Mrs. 
de Lanier was frantically screaming, while the arbor, the 
colonel, and a magnolia-tree which stood near, had all dis- 
appeared. 

“The octoroon muttered Dawson. ‘ Only 
think of her coolly taking precautions to save the dog’s 
life while in the very act of murdering her own husband !” 

Madame left Belle-Isle immediately after the funeral, 
seuding from New Orleans a fat, frowsy, vulgar mulatto 
woman to act as housekeeper during her absence. 

The absence extended to several months, during which 
time Harry de Lanier, having succeeded in obtaining a 
business situation, married his cousin Eleanor, and took 
her away with him to Memphis, They had barely enough 
to live on, yet both looked hopefully to the future, and 
the young man being possessed of plenty of capacity, en- 
ergy and perseverance, their friends felt but little doubt 
of his future success, 

Early in the Spring workmen were busy at the mansion- 
house of Belle-Isle, painting, ornamenting and upholster- 
ing ; and in May Madame de Lanier arrived, accompanied 
by a. number of friends. 

Who they were we had little opportunity of knowing, 
for few of the respectable families of the neighborhood 
now visited Mrs, de Lanier, nor did she manifest much 
desire for their society. Her house was now constantly 
full of company. 

The steamers which stopped at Powell’s Point brought 
some visitor nearly every day, and frequently they would 
come in parties, remaining 4 few days or a week at a time. 
They seemed to be, like madame herself, of the ‘ fast” 
order, and among them I recognized, as they landed, a 


d—— !” 


| well-known stage-manager, accompanied by a star actress ; 
| besides, on another occasion, a gentleman who had made 





| gay widow to postpone her nuptials. 


a fortune by writing sensational novels for the New York 
papers. 

Mr. Philip Seymour was himself among them; and 
once, going down to New Orleans on the same boat with 
himself, I inquired of a person who had greeted him as an 
old acquaintance, and was informed that he had been some 
years previous keeper of a famous fashionable gaming- 
saloon in New York, and was, furthermore, the husband of 
a woman against whom he had more than a year since 
brought suit for divorce, still pending in the courts. 

This I considered probably true, as the report was that 
he was to marry Madame de Lanier ; and it was probably 
some such obstacle in the way, and not by any means a 
consideration of ‘‘ proprieties,” which could induce the 
For proprieties, in- 
deed, there appeared to be no very scrupulous regard at 
Belle-Isle. Music and dancing and luxurious suppers 
were the order of the day, and we heard through the ser- 
vants of card-playing prolonged till the break of day, and 
of some of the guests being carried to bed in a state which 
rendered ethe proceeding necessary. 

One bright moonlight night I was returning at rather o 
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late hour from a visit to Mr. Dixon’s plantation, Flor- 
ence and I were now engaged, and it was seldom that I 
passed an evening without seeing her. Dawson was with 
me, and as we passed the Belle-Isle mansion-house we 
paused a few minutes to listea to the delicious strains of a 
waltz, which floated out upon the perfumed air. Some- 
thing more than usual seemed going on, for through the 
thick foliage we caught glimpses of illuminated windows, 
and, bright as was the night, Chiness lanterns hung sus- 


At this moment we were startled by a sudden cry, so 
strange and wild that it scarcely seemed human. It came 
from the direction of Juniper’s cottage, and sounded like 
a cry half of fright, half of triumph. 

** What on earth is that ?” inquired Dawson. 

**T can’t imagine. Let us see.” 

We drove straight across the field, from the road to the 
narrow carriageway along the river-bank, leading past the 








old negro’s cottage to the front of the mansion-house, 


wv 


A BABY SONG.—SEE PAGE 23], 


pended on the verandas and upon the lawn, on which we 


could see couples slowly promenading, and in the brief 
pauses of the music light voices and laughter from the 
garden came faintly to our ears. 

“It looks, indeed, like a paradise,” I remarked. 

** Yes, paradise with a serpent in it,” replied Dawson, 
giving the reins an impatient jerk. ‘‘ How successfully 
she has played her game !” he presently resumed, as we 
bowled leisurely along. ‘‘Got rid of all three of her en- 
cumbrances, and a clear title to the whole plantation.” 


‘Dear me!” Dawson exclaimed. ‘Why, the road is 
| almost washed away just here. The river, too, seems to 
set in strongly at this point. What can it mean ?” 

For two days the river had been gradually rising, and 
now, as we looked at it, it stretched in the bright moon- 
light a broad, glittering sheet of muddy water, sluggish 
enough elsewhere, but rushing with a strange rapidity 
around the point of land on which stood Juniper's hut. 
The old man himself was in sight, mounted on the bench 
: upon which we had generally found him seated, waving 
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PROVERBS. 





both arms aloft, and uttering the strange wild cry of min- | have become proverbial and current in the everyday 


gied terror and exultation which had startled us. 


speech of everybody has achieved a lasting and genuine 


“Tt comin’—comin’! Whooch !* whooch !” (I find it im- | fame. 


possible to give a correct idea of the sound.) ‘Lor’ in 
heaben, ha’ mercy on us! It come! come! come!” 


Staring around me, I felt that something, indeed, was | 
there—something which I could not immediately compre- | 


hend. 
‘ects seemed moving and changing before my sight. A tall 
cypress-tree on the bank trembled, and dipped over and 
disappeared, precisely as I had seen the blue violets disap- 
pear not long ago. What terrible, invisible hand was here 
again at work in the quiet of the lovely Summer night ? 
But again as I looked, a stately poplar shivered and fell, 
and there came a swift, but soft, ‘‘swushing” sound, as 
the turbid river foamed and gushed and gurgled about the 
banks that it’was so stealthily and greedily devouring. And 
all the while the voluptuous music floated joyously out, and 
the dancers danced on. 

With a frantic impulse I was rushing forward, when Daw- 
son’s strong grasp restrained me. 

*‘Are you mad ?” he said. ‘‘Save yourself, for you can 
do nothing there.” 

At that moment a wild shriek arose on the lawn. The 
music ceased then, and we could see the throng of dancers 
rush out upon the veranda. In the mingled light of the 


sut in the moonlight the forms and outlines of ob- | 


The two English writers who have achieved this sort of 
fame beyond any others are Shakespeare and Pope. 

Gray wrote but little, but that little has become, almost 
all of it, proverbial. 

Eastern wise men, from the days of Solomon down, and 


| long before, were always fond of expressing their wisdom 


| Spanish language is peculiarly rich in proverbs. 


| of wisdom for daily use. 


moon and the lanterns, we could plainly distinguish Ma- | 
dame de Lanier, foremost of them all, her hair entwined | 


with flowers, and her beautiful arms clinging to the form 
of Philip Seymour—the man who was probably the only 
person that she really loved on earth. And it was her cry 
which rang out longest and loudest of all, and most heart- 
rending in its agony of hopeless terror, as the next moment 
the foaming waters rushed to her feet, and she saw before 
her the doom from which no mortal hand could save her. 
One instant of unspeakable horror, and the next the 
lights, the gay company, the house itself, had all disap- 
peared, and the remorseless river gurgled and foamed, 
as in exultation over the rich prey which it had en- 
gulfed. 

* 


“Tt was just as I said,” remarked Dawson, as, on the 
following day, we stood amid a horror-stricken crowd, sur- 
veying the scene of the catastrophe. ‘‘ Just hereabout, in 
this bend of the river, was a great bed of sand, deposited, 
it may be, ages ago, and there the current carried the drift 
and alluvial deposits, which, collecting, formed what was 
known as Belle-Isle. 


washing away the clayey outer strata, had reached the 
sandy basis, and literally swept it away from beneath the 
surface. I have heard of the thing occurring more than 
once on this river ; but how,old Juniper should have fore- 
seen what no one else seems to have had a suspicion of, 
does puzzle me, I confess.” 

‘*Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for him that he was 
removed beyond reach cf the catastrophe—also for young 
De Lanier and his cousin. How strangely providentially 
for them it has all turned out! and what a terrible retribu- 
tion has overtaken Madame de Lanier and her lover !” 


PROVERBS, 


| ety.” 


sententiously. 

Every reader of ‘Don Quixote” is aware that the 
Sancho 
Panza profusely seasons his remarks and conversations with 
his master of the rueful countenance with proverbial spice, 

But most nations of any account, whether ancient or 
modern, had and have a copious literature of proverbs, or 
brief, pregnant sayings, which go directly to the mark, 
and compress a great deal of truth in regard to men and 
things into the smallest possible verbal compass, furnish- 
ing a sort of portable philosophy of life, or small change 
Proverbs are ordinarily as blunt 
as they are pithy. 

Bacon was not only a collector of prgverts, but the au- 
thor of a great number of sententious sayings full of sig- 
nificance. He observed that, ‘‘ He that goes into a foreign 
country before he knows its language, goes to school and 
not to travel.” 

Wherever we dip into a collection of proverbs we are 
sure of finding wit and wisdom, both. Here are four say- 
ings about success: ‘* Successful guilt is the bane of soci- 
** Success consecrates the foulest crimes.” ‘* Suc- 
cess makes a fool seem wise.” ‘‘ Success is never blamed.” 

Many a lonely, friendless man in a throng has felt that 
a great city is a great solitude, more depressing with its 
social contrasts than even a great forest. He who has good 
health is young, whatever his age may be. He who serves 
the public has but a scurvy master. 

Here is a proverb which has the note of Scotland about 
it: ‘*A dog winna yowl if ye fell him wi’ a bane.” 

One of the oldest Greek proverbs asserts that those 


| whom the gods love die young ; or, as it has been finely 


Some gradual change in the banks | 


above had let in the current here, which, after slowly | humanity, on every conceivable subject, delivered in terse, 


put by an English poet, ‘*To die young is heaven's di- 
vinest gift.” 

An old proverb, which has come down from a far past, 
is to the effect that the voice of the people is the voice of 
heaven. 

A handbook of the proverbial sayings of all ages and 
nations may be called the judgment of the grand man, 


| epigrammatic sentences. 


Fools and weeds grow without watering. The proverbs 
of all nations are very full on the subject of fools, Gray 
comes to the rescue of fools in one of his lines, which as- 
serts that ‘‘if ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

The ancients had a good deal to say about fortune, and 
even made a divinity of her, for fortune personified was of 


| a feminine gender, as her proverbial fickleness sufficiently 


| indicates. 


She was a dreaded power among the Romans. 
She was, and is, said to favor the brave ; and also to favor 
fools, as the saying, ‘‘A fool for luck,” indicates, The 
Italians have a proverb to the effect that a little of the fool 


| is necessary to the composition of a thoroughly successful 


man. 
There is no saying indicating a profounder knowledge 


Eacn of the seven wise men is represented as having ut- | of human nature than Pope's line that man never is, but 
tered some memorable saying, which became a proverb. | always to be, blest. 


The most famous of these sayings was the injunction of 
Thales, ‘* Know thyself.” 
or poetry, whose words most abound in passages which 


Gifts from enemies are pronounced dangerous, ever since 


That writer, whether of prose | the affair of the Trojan horse. 


The primitive sages were principally famous for their 
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power of condensing much wisdom in a single sentence, 
which would fly for ever through the mouths of men. 

An old Egyptian King undertook to perplex an old 
Greek sage by propounding to him several conundrums, 
answers to which were requested at the earliest conveni- 
ence of the sage. The last of his Egyptian majesty’s 
questions was, ‘‘ What is the wisest of all things?” The 
sage’s reply was, ‘‘ Time, for it has found out many mys- 
teries already, and in the long run it will solve all.” 

This reply, which became a proverbial saying or 
apothegm among the ancient Greeks, was proof positive 
that he who uttered it was indeed a wise man. It was 
Thales, The aphorism was uttered nearly three theusand 
years ago, 


A BABY SONG. 
By C. A. BuRKE. 
Sweet little Enid! How did you come here— 
Into this kingdom of tears and sighs ? 
Did you wander out of some fairy palace ? 
Or did you fall from tho azuro skies ? 


Did you drop at our feet from a golden sunbeam ? 
Did the great stork bring you? you creature small! 
Were you cradled soft in the heart of a lily? 
Or hidden under a mushroom tall ? 


That swaying bulrush is twice your stature— 
Tho sunflower set by the garden door 

To the hollyhock whispers: “‘ Was over a baby 
So tiny seen in the world before ? 


How did you come by all your beauty ? 

Did an angel lend- you those sweet blue eyes ?« 
Did the fayfolk fashion those dainty fingers ? 

And print that dimple for our surprise ? 


Did the ripe peach fall on your cheek and tint it? 
Did the jasmine whiten that forehead fair? 

Did the red rose blush on your lips for sweetness ? 
And the silkworm spin you your golden hair ? 


Did the woodbirds teach you your wanton singing? 
And the brook your laughter so wild and gay? 
Were your wee feet trained to those graceful dances 
In some fairy ring where you chanced to stray ? 


Sweet little Enid—or fay, or angel, 
We blessed your coming, we bless it still; 
For there was a void in our hearts, my darling, 
An aching void you were sent to fill. 


“ What do wo think you ?” You know who'll tell you— 
Tempt her with flowers, your childish charms— 
What does she whisper? ‘Tho sweetest baby 
That ever was given to mother’s arms.” 


THE PATIOS OF SEVILLE—THE PATIO OF THE 
PALACE OF SAN TELMO, 


Passrna down almost any street in Seville, the senses are 
gratified with the most delightful perfumes issuing from 
the inner patios, and with sounds of music and dancing. 
Enter, by a door of open metal-work, through a hall paved 
with marble, into the inner court, filled with plants and 
flowers ; a fountain is playing in the centre, and an awn- 
ing overhangs, which keeps the air cool all the day long. 
There, with such ‘‘ surroundings” as tropical plants, sculp- 
ture, antique hanging lamps and pretty tiled walls, the 
Sevillians spend their lives in their Summer drawing- 
rooms, and in their cozy little ‘‘ boudoirs” leading on to 
balconies, of which we just get a peep here and there. 

All the principal rooms lead on the central court, where 
visitors are received, concerts are held, and the main busi- 


ness of life is transacted ; varying, of course, very much 
according to the position or taste or wealth of the owner. 
Everything has such an air of home comfort and luxury 
about it, that we are quite taken by surprise. Here, at 
least, is one continental nation that understands the mean- 
ing of the word “comfort,” and can appreciate ‘‘ home.” 

But Seville is not itself without ‘/ife”—life in music, 
in dance, in song—animation every where. 

The charming patio which suggests these remarks is 
that of the Palace of San Telmo, which has, since 1849, 
been the residence of the Duke of Montpensier, and which 
is well worthy of the abode of a prince of royal line. But 
this noble edifice, with its court so alluring and dreamy, 
was not erected for the abode of royalty. It was a Navy 
School, and was founded by Ferdinand, son of the great 
Columbus by his second wife, Beatrice, and heir of his 
father’s studious mind, but not of his daring on the ocean. 
As it stands, this edifice is that erected in 1682 by Antonio 
Rodriguez. 

When Spain lost her power on the sea, and began her 
decline, she closed her Naval School, and the building in- 
tended for the leisure hours of future officers who were to 
meet the enemies of Spain in naval combat was given over 
to the idlers of a court. 


FISHTOWN ; A WINTER SETTLEMENT ON THE ICE 
IN SAGINAW BAY, ON LAKE HURON, 

On the borders of Lake Huron, where its waters dash up 
against the thickly wooded shores of the State of Michigan, 
is an inlet known as Saginaw Bay. Visit this inlet any 
time before the long Winter sets in, and you will see the 
bay dotted over with innumerable small fishing-boats, 
whose white sails resemble so many graceful sea;gulls 
skimming over the water ; in these boats are the fishermen 
dragging their nets for Mackinaw trout. 

Hundreds support themselves in this way through the 
season when the lake and bay are free from ice ; but a time 
soon comes when, for twenty miles out from the shore, an 
ice-bridge forms, thick enough to sustain a whole village, 
and the mercury seldom rising above zero from the last of 
November until the first of March, the fishermen and their 
families would be quite destitute as soon as the bleak Win- 
ter commences, had not a mode been established whereby 
they can fish all the Winter through. 

As there was no work to be accomplished, there was, of 
course, much suffering, and an opportunity offered to prove 
the proverb that ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Many ways were devised, and muchecogitating racked the 
brains of the poor, until they at last concluded to try the 
experiment of each man’s building himself a house and 
moving on to the lake, directly the ice formed. It was no 
sooner thought of than put‘to the test, and several hun- 
dred families moved out from shore, and by cutting a 
large square hole through the solid floor into the dark 
waters, they were enabled to drop their nets and secure 
the fish. 

It seems almost incredible that it is possible for so large 
a number of people to live at once upon the ice; but it is 
a favorite haunt of Jack Frost, and he comes pnffing and 
blowing from his home in the Spitzbergen regions with a 
blast that not only bites fingers and noses, and tingles ears 
with a cruel nip, but keeps a solid foundation for the ice- 
city fer many months. 

If you have never been upon the shores of Michigan in 
midwinter, you never have felt truly cold weather. The 
renown of this curious city reached us long before we were 
willing to accept the truth of the report, and it was not 





until we had visited it, and beheld the markets and green 
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groceries, tho 
odd little log 
dwellings con- 
taining only 
one room, 
with a stove 
perched upon 
a shelf to pre- 
vent the ice 
from melting, 
and had 
peeped dowa 
through the 
large square 
hole in the 
floor where 
the men were 
dragging in 
the fish, that 
we could be- 
lieve such a 
city really 
existed— 
scarcely even 
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then could we 
feel certain 
that it was 
not a myth, 
or a fairy 
village, that 
would soon 
slip away and 
leave, where 
were now 
roads and 
houses, taverns 
and markets, 
but angry, 
treacherous 
waters that 
would bear 
not a trace of 
the hundreds 
of busy work- 
men s0 re- 
cently living 
above them. 
The houses 
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A NIGHT-SCENE IN A FISHING-SHANTY. 


are built on sleds, have a door and a chimney, are fur- 
nished with very little comfort, and generally contain from 
four; to five people in each. The village lies ten miles 
from shore,: and includes, besides the large number of 
dwellings, many markets and stores. 

We did not expect to see so many happy-faced people in 
such a dreary, desolate place ; possibly it might have been 
because of the unusual excitement that prevailed at the 
good fortune of bringing in a ten-pound trout, or it might 
be owing to the clear Western climate, that we beheld so 
many sturdy people; but, I take it, it would be quite im- 
possible to find a city lad who could outstrip a Michigan 
boy in a lang run—here he thinks no more of skating 
twelve miles 
to shore and 
back than of 
walking two 
city blocks on 
a frosty morn- 
ing. Theclear 
atmosphere is 
invigorating 
and healthful, 
such a disease 
as pulmonary 
complaint 
never having 
been known. 

Once, two 
fishermen 
more ventur- 
ous than the 
rest, remained 
& night too 
long in the 
fast-ebbing 


Village, and in 








CARRYING FISH TO THE STOREIOUSE. 


the morning not a trace of ice could be seen beyond the 
small cake upon which they floated. Fortune, however, 
served them a good turn, for, after floating in the lake for 
two days and nights, a cold east wind prevailed, which was 
sufficient to form a new bridge, and upon this they skated 
ashore. 

The lives of the inhabitants are thus fraught with danger, 
as a sudden change in the temperature may leave them at 
any time without their city ; therefore, it seems to present 
a constant fluctuation, and the owners of the cabins, not 
being burdened with much furniture, are ever ready to 
close their doors, and, at » moment’s notice, drag their 
families to ¢erra firma. But this does not often happen, as 
Jack Frost’s 
visits are 
generally so 
prolonged as 
to leave do 
doubt regard- 
ing the safety 
of the city. 

It seemed 
to us, who 
were unaccus- 
tomed to so 
cheerless an 
existence, that 
the living in 
such a bleak, 
dreary town 
must of neces- 
sity be very 
demoralizing ; 
but we found 
the men and 
boys enjoying 
themselves 
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with cards, spinning yarns and singing in a very sailorly att, With the money that they earned in this way, 
manner, and apparently enjoying life quite as much as | Philip would buy bread and clothes for himself, and corn 
“lubberly landsmen.” Christmas is celebrated, too, in for Dapple-gray. So they lived very happily together, al 





these humble dwellings, and we found scarcely a house | though they had to work very hard in order to earn enough 

undecorated with a bit of pine and holly, the inmates | to live on, 

rejoicing over the day Christ was born with as much real One day, when Philip had sold all his pony-load of fag- 

enjoyment as though they could celebrate the advent with | ots, and he and Dapple-gray were just going to leave the 

gifts befitting the wealthiest. town and go home to their cottage, a grandly-dressed lady 
The fishermen find their employment almost as profit- | came up to him, and said: 

able in Winter as in the Spring and Summer, and haul ‘Ts this your pony ?” 

twice aday. The nets are sunk with weights, and stretched **Yes, he is mine,” said Philip, patting Dapple-gray’s 

to their uttermost, being fastened to sticks laid across the | sleek shoulder. 

openingtin the ice. ‘* Ho does not look a bad pony,” said the lady. ‘‘I will 


The hardy sons of the ice seem far more contented with | give you a shilling if you will lend him to me for half an 
their mode of living than we could imagine possible, and | hour, I have to go a mile away to see one of my fields, and 
are a far better class of men than the gangs who hew tim- | I am afraid of dirtying my boots”—for she had very smart 
ber in the Michigan forests, to be floated down the rivers | red boots on, with gilt laces, 
in the Spring to the lumber-mills that line the Saginaw Philip had never parted with his pony before, and he 
River. hesitated for some time. But a shilling was more than he 

The road that leads to Fishtown carries the traveler | could earn in a whole week, and he certainly did very much 
through many tracts of unbroken snow, and across plains | want some money to buy a new jacket before the cold 
and desolate country. The wind was blowing a steady gale | weather came, So he said to the lady: 
during our day-journey in the family sleigh, and made us “Will you be very kind to my pony if I let you have 
well wish to shorten the fifteen miles of travel before we | him? And will you ride him géntly, and not whip him ? 
stepped upon the frozen bay, after which we must still ride | for ho never was whipped in his life.” 


ten miles before reaching the phantom city. But in due “‘Oh, of course!” said the lady; and up she got, and 

time it was accomplished, and we beheld what we have | away she rode. 

already described. ** Who is that lady ?” said Philip to the woman who had 
The vicinity of Fishtown, upon the shore, is wild and | bought his last fagot. 

uninviting-looking, and we were glad enough to turn our **Don’t you know ?” replied the woman. ‘‘Sho is 


faces homeward, to find a warm, cheerful fire to welcome | Mrs. Hippoharpy. She lives in the grand house up there, 
us, congratulating ourselves that the perilous journey need | and she is the richest and most powerful person in the 
not be again repeated, and grateful that our lines lay in | country.” 

pleasanter places than those of the fishermen whom we had **T hope she will be kind to Dapple-gray,” said Philip. 
just visited, ten miles out upon the ice. He waited very anxiously until he saw the lady coming 
back on Dapple-gray. She jumped off and flung him the 
shilling, and went away in such a hurry that he had not 
even time tothank her. But Ido not think he would have 


Ip ry eh y ° 
DAPPLE-GRAY. done so if he could ; for when he came to look at Dapple- 
“TI had a little pony, they called him Dapplo-gray; gray, he was panting and hot and tired, and splashed with 
I lent him to a lady to ride a milo away. mud from head to foot, and there were marks of cuts and 
She whipped him, she slashed him, she rode him through slashes from a whip all over his pretty dappled sides and 
the mire: le 
gs. 


rould not len ( { ( ady’ ire.” sas 
I would nd my horse again for all the lady’s hire. Philip pattea and comforted poor Dapple-gray as well as 


~ rr 


. HERE was once a boy named Philip, | he could, and he walked home with his arm over his pony’s 


M.D. ei ; ah 
2 q (>) who lived in a little cottage in the | neck, singing : 
S middle of a wood. He had lived | “I had a littlo pony, they called him Dapple-gray; 
there for many years with his father, [I lent him to a lady to ride a mile away. 
but the old man died at last ; and She whipped him, she slashed him, she rode him through the 
mire: 


on his deathbed he told his son that 


. I would not lend my horso again for all the lady’s hiro.” 
if he had not been cruelly wronged 4 F 








he might have left him a large house The next time that Philip came to the town to sell fag- 
and wide lands, but that now he had | ots, the lady met him again. 
nothing to leave him except the cot- **Oh, here you are!’ said she, ‘‘ Now, give me your pony 
tage and his little pony. And he | quickly, for I want him again.” 
begged him to be kind ‘to the pony **T cannot let you have my pony,” said Philip, 
for his sake. ; **Why not ?” said Mrs. Hippoharpy. ‘‘I will give you a 
After his father’s death, Philip | shilling.” 
had no companion but the pony, **T will not lend him you for all your hire,” said Philip, 
Due and very fond of one another they | ‘because you whipped him” 
were, The pony was white, spotted and dappled all over **Oh, nonsense!” said the lady. ‘Do not be so foolish. 
with gray, and therefore he was called Dapple-gray. | I will give you two shillings,” 


Now, Dapple-gray was very useful to his young master, ‘**T will not lend him for all the money you have got,” 
for Philip used to pick up dry sticks in the wood and tic | said Philip; and he walked away. And Dapple-gray 
them into fugots, and carry them into the nearest town | rubbed his nose against Philip’s arm as they went. 
on Dapple-gray’s back, where the people bought them to| When the lady saw that Philip would not lend her the 
light their fires with. Or sometimes he and Dapple-gray | pony, she stamped in her fine red boots, and called out 
would take a long trip to the moor, and bring back heather | after him : 
for making brooms, or dry fern for making beds for the ** You will repent it!" 





Yim 





Yiim 
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And before Philip could reach the wood, five servants in 
Mrs. Hippoharpy’s livery rushed upon him, tied his hands 
behind him, and Jed him and Dapple-gray prisoners to the 
great house, Dapple-gray was put into Mrs. Hippoharpy’s 
stable, and Philip was set to break stones to mend the road 
through the park. 

Poor Philip was nearly heart-broken when he saw Mrs. 
Hippoharpy riding by the next morning on Dapple-gray, 
and the pony neighed and struggled to come to him, until 
the lady whipped him so that he was obliged to go on. 
But there was no one to help them, for Mrs, Hippo- 
harpy was so rich that nobody dared to say a word 
against anything that she did. So Philip went on break- 
ing stones. 

One day, when Philip was going knock, knock, knock 
with his heavy hammer upon the stones, he began to keep 
time to it by singing : 

“T had a little pony, they called him Dapple-gray; 

I lent him to a lady to ride a mile away. 

She whipped him, she slashed him, she rodo him through the 

mire: 

I would not lend my horse again for all the lady’s hire, 


“ But when I told the lady, ‘I won’t lend Dapple-gray,’ 
Oh then she was so angry, she took him quite away. 
She whipped him, she slashed him, she rode him through the 
mire, 
She set me to break stones hore, and gave moe naught for hire.” 


“Mr. Philip, I am very sorry for you,” said a small, 
piping voice, as soon as he had finished. 

‘Why, what was that ?” said Philip. And he looked up 
and down, and to and fro; but no one could he see, far or 
near. ‘‘Perhaps it was only my fancy,” thought Philip ; 
and he began to sing again : 

*T had a little pony.” 


But scarcely had he done his song, when— 

‘*Mr. Philip, indeed I am very sorry for you,” said the 
small piping voice again. 

Philip looked up and down, and to and fro; until, ona 
bramble-branch just over his heap of stones, he saw a little 
robin sitting watching him, with its head on one side. 

**Halloo! was that you ?” said Philip. 

** Yes, that is me,” said the robin, bowing and bobbing 
and jerking his tail until he nearly jerked himself off the 
bramble-branch, 

“‘What can I do to help you ?” he added, in his emall 
piping voice. 

“‘T am much obliged to you,” said Philip, ‘‘ but I don’t 
think you can do anything for me.” 

**Can’t I, though 2” said the robin, jerking his tail very 
hard. ‘‘Come, what do you want done ?” 

*“Why, I want to get my dear Dapple-gray back again.” 

“* Very well,” said the robin ; ‘‘and if I get him back for 
you, will you do whatever I ask you ?” 

**Yos, that I will,” said Philip. 

“Very well,” piped the robin again. ‘Then, when the 
dinner-bell rings to-day, do not you go in to dinner with 
the other servants, but hide yourself under the bushes 
outside the stable- yard, and you shall see what will 
happen.” 

Philip promised, and tho robin immediately flew away 
to the stable where Dapple-gray was kept. The door hap- 
pened to bs open, for the groom was sweeping out the 
stable. The robin busily fetched a quantity of little sticks 
and straws, which he laid on the top of the door near the 
hinge, and then went and waited inside the stable. But 
the groom never observed him ; so when he had done his 
job he went out and pulled the door after him, and turned 
the key and put it into his pocket. This his mistress had 


DAPPLE-GRAY. 
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told him always to do, for fear Dapple-gray should be stolen 
away. But hedid not see that the robin’s bits of stick pre- 
vented the door from shutting close, so that when he turned 
the key the lock stuck harmlessly out, without fastening 
anything at all. 

When the robin saw that this part of his plan had suc- 
ceeded, he jerked his tail for pleasure, and flying to Dap- 
ple-gray, began to peck and claw at the knot which fastened 
his halter. Dapple-gray watched him as if be understood 
it all, But the knot would not come undone, and therobin 
was nearly tired out, when a little squeaky voice ciose to 
him said : 

‘Shall I help you, Robin ?” 

The robin looked round, and saw a little brown mouse 
running along the edge of the manger, . 

‘‘Oh, yes, good Mousey ; bite this knot in two for me,” 
he said. 

**And if I do you this service, will you do me a service 
in return ?” said the mouse. 

‘To be sure I will,’ replied the robin; ‘‘only be 
quick,” 

Then the mouse ran along the halter, and very soon 
gnawed it through. As soon as Dapple-gray saw that he 
was loose, he ran to the door and pawed it open with his 
hoof, and trotted out, with the robin flying after. 

‘*Stop, stop !” cried the mouse, who could not go so fast. 
‘*You promised to do me a service now.” 

But the robin was so busy trying to keep up with Dap- 
ple-gray that he did not hear the mouse’s little squeaky 
voice, and so, on they went. And Philip sprang out from 
the bushes and jumped joyfully upon his pony’s back, and 
Dapple-gray neighed as they galloped away. 

‘Stop, stop !” cried the robin, ‘‘we have not half fin- 
ished. You promised to do whatever I asked.” 

But Philip was so busy running away from Mrs. Hippo- 
harpy that he did not hear the robin’s small piping voice. 
So, on they went, and never stopped until they reached the 
cottage in the middle of the wood. Then Philip jumped 
down, and he and his pony rubbed noses together for nearly 
ten minutes without stopping. 

‘*There, now,” piped the robin, flying up quite out of 
breath ; ‘‘why did you not stop when I called you? Now 
we shall have to go all the way back again.” 

‘What for ?” said Philip. 

‘“Why, would you not like to punish Mrs. Hippo- 
harpy, and to prevent her ever getting Dapple-gray back 
again ?” e 

‘* Yes, very much,” said Philip. 

“Then please to pull out the longest feather in my tail,” 
said the robin. 

** What an odd thing to ask!” said Philip. ‘‘ No, indeed, 
I will not; I should hurt you if I did.” 

‘But, please do,” persisted the robin. 
to do whatever I asked.” 

Then Philip took hold of the longest feather in the robin’s 
tail, and pulled it out. And, behold! instead of a feather, 
he held in his hand a small, beautiful, bright steel sword, 
with a golden hilt. And instead of a robin, there stood 
before him a tall serving-man in a red velvet waistcoat, who 
bowed to him, and said : 

“Thank you, Mr. Philip. Now I am Robin the man, 
and no longer Robin the bird; and I will serve you as 
faithfully as I served your father before you.” 

As they walked back to the great house, Philip still riding 
on Dapple-gray, Robin—for that really was his name—told 
Philip that his father had once been lord of the country, 
and owner of that great house, until Mrs. Hippoharpy 
came and wickedly turned him out by means of an en- 
chanted willow wand which she had. ‘‘I was your father’s 


‘**You promised 
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“I HAD A LITTLE. PONY, THEY CALLED HIM DAPPLE-GRAY; 
I LENT HIM TO A LADY TO RIDE A MILE away.”’ 


own serving-man,” continued Robin. ‘The other servants 
all ran away except the groom and myself. We fought to 
the last ; and she turned me into a bird with her wand, but 
what became of the groom I cannot teil.” 

‘*But when I go and cluim my rights, perhaps sie will 
turn me into a frog or a spider,” said Philip. 

‘You need not fear,” replied Robin ; ‘‘for round the 
wand there is written : 

“* Wand of willow shall not quail, 
Save at sword from robin’s tail.’ 


This is why she never dares to bring the wand out of doors 
with her, or she would have turned you into something be- 
fore now. When you meot her, wave the sword that you 
drew from my tail over her head, and her wand will have 
no power to hurt you.” 

So they came boldly up to the door, and Philip said to 
the porter : 

**T want to see your mistress.” 

‘**She does not see beggar-boys,” said the porter. 

** But she must see me,” said Philip. 


‘*¢ What are you doing here ? Go back and break stones,” | 


said the porter, ‘‘or I will have you flogged.” 

Then Robin stepped forward in his red velvet waistcoat, 
and held the porter fast by his collar, while Philip marched 
straight into the hall where Mrs, Hippoharpy was sitting 





at dinner, 
cried : 
‘Get along with you, or I will turn you 
into a horse-fly!” Anca she brandished the 
willow wand. 
Philip waved his sword, and answered : 


As soon as she saw him, she 


“ Wand of willow, fear and fail, 
Here is sword from robin’s tail!” 


And the willow wand blackened and shriv- 
eled, and fell in little pieces at her feet, 
Then Mrs. Hippoharpy screamed, and ran 
to the window and jumped out, and fled 
away through the park and across the fields, 
and away, away, far out of sight. 

The same moment that the wand shriv- 
eled, Robin found that he was no longer 
holding the porter by the throat, but a big 
bumble-bee. And all the other servants 
turned back into flies and wasps and ants; 
for Mrs. Hippoharpy had turned them into 
servants for herself by the power of her 
wand. So there was no one to dispute 
Philip’s right to his father’s house. He was 
just going in to take possession, when he 
felt something running on his foot, and on 
looking down he saw that it was a little 
brown mouse. 

**Oh, I had forgotten him,” said Robin. 
**That is the mouse that gnawed Dapple- 
gray’s halter in two, and I promised to do 
him a service.” 

“What do you want done for you, 
Mousey ?” said Philip. 

**Please to cut off my tail with your 
sword,” replied the mouse’s little squeaky 
voice. 

“Certainly; if you wish it,” said Philip. 
**T wonder what you will turn into ?” 

And, behold! as soon as his tail was cut 
off, the mouse turned into a tidy little 
groom in a brown fustian suit, and his tail 
turned into a stable-broom. 

** That is capital !” cried Philip. - ‘‘ Now you shull take 
care of Dapple-gray.” 

All the other old servants who had run away, when they 
heard that their old master’s son was come back, came and 
begged to be taken into his service. 

So Philip became the richest and most powerful person 
in all the country. Never had there been a better master 
than he, or better servants than Robin and Mousey ; and 
never was pony better groomed and fed and tended than 
Dapple-gray was from that time forth. 

And the robin’s-tail sword hangs in a glass case over the 
hall chimney-piece to this day. 


A recent English writer says: ‘‘ Brazil-wood is not 
named from the country, but, strange as it may appear, 
that vast empire is named from the wood found there so 
abundantly. ‘The word ‘brazil’ was known in English 
long before the country was known. It comes from 
braise, or braza (live coals), and Brazil-wood is a dye- 
wood, producing the color of glowing coals.” 

ut this is an error. Hy Brazil was the mysterious 
land visited by St. Brendan and other early real or fabu- 
lous Irish explorers. The belief in St. Brendan’s Isle was 
| still strong in the days of Columbus, and the name Brazil, 
| which is purely Irish, was thus given, 
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THE SCENES OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ HAMLET,” 


Tue excursion to Helsingor can be accomplished by rail, 

but the steamer which ascends the Sound and skirts the 
coast is the more pleasant conveyance. Helsingor, or El- 
sinore in English, is a commercial town of less than 10,000 
inhabitants, and of great antiquity. Between Helsingor 
and Helsingborg, in Sweden, the Sound is so narrow that 
for three centuries the Danish Government asserted the 
right to exact tolls from passing vessels. In order to en- 
force the demand, in the sixteenth century a castle was 
erected at each side, both shores having at that time been 
subject to Denmark. 
These tolls were -——-~ 
levied until 1857, 
when, by a treaty 
with the interested 1 yi] 
powers, a sum equal | ' 
to about $17,500,000 ARI f 
was accepted to de- | ||) 
clare the passage for 
ever free, 

The castle at Hels- 
ingor, which is 
known as the Kron- 
berg, still exists in 
a fair state of preser- 
vation. Fronting on 
the Sound is the 
“Flag Battery,” 
which displays the 
Dannebrog, or na- 
tional standard of 
Denmark—the scar- 
let ground with the 
white cross, which, 
tradition relates, 
dropped from heaven 
during a critical bat- 
tle, and so inspired 
the Christian Danes 
that they routed the 
unbelieving enemy. 
The Flag Battery is 
named as the “ plat- 
form of the Castle of 
Elsinore,” where the 
poet arranged that 
Hamlet should look 
upon the ghost of his 
father. Three-quar- 
ters of a mile to the 
northwest of the 
castle is a seashore 
resort, called Marien- 
lyst, where there is 
an uninscribed col- 
umn, reputed to indi- 
cate Hamlet’s grave. 
Naturally, the inevit- 
able learned doubter 
would not overlook 
such a likely oppor- 
tunity, and we there 








> i ' plalttmder! 
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scene of the events which Shakespeare wove into his 
immortal tragedy. Whatever the truth may be, it is not 
to be questioned that sites are occasionally determined to 
engage the attention of travelers. As an instance, the 
good people of Banbury, in England, were so importuned 
by tourists, who insisted there must be a cross somewhere 
in the town, that one has been duly erected, and now the 
strangers depart contented. But, on the other hand, 
would Shakespeare study of Hamlet in Jutland and write 
of him in Zealand ? Would the dramatist of to-day select 
Gibbon as his guide, and yet deliberately weave a his- 
torical plot at variance with that unerring authority ? 
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fore find him in print 
insisting that Hamlet 
neither lived nor died 
in Zealand, but that 


Jutland was the possibly object to it.” 


DISCOURAGING AN ARDENT SWAIN. 


He : “ What’s that glass in the door for?” 
Sue: “ That's for pa’s eye; and he says no young man that really means business could 
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A BIRD'S FEAR OF THE DEAD, 

Ir is not mere sentimentalism that pleads in favor of the 
most merciful form of death being adopted in the case of 
the slaughtering of animals intended for human consump- 
tion, There is no question that much suffering would be 
spared cattle if they were not allowed to see each other 
slaughtered. Not easy is it to conceive the kind of tor- 
ture they feel and cannot express. How observant are 
animals is proved by a case which came under my own 
observation. 

Among the inmates of my house is a jackdaw, as ill- 
grained and vituperative a bird as ever accepted, under 
protest, human companionship and human attention. He 
prefers so distinctly sleeping in a cage where no enemy 
can assail while he is off his guard, that he is allowed to 
have his own way in the matter. One day, while he was 
in the cage, some dead pheasants, which had just arrived 
in a hamper, were placed beside him. His dread of these 
was remarkable to witness. A bird whose whole time was 
passed in defiance of things stronger than himself—in 
aggravating a mastiff that would not make two bites of 


AN UGLY MISTAKE ODDLY CORRECTED. 


1 


him, or in pinching surreptitiously the flamboyant tail of | 
his arch-enemy, the cat, when it came within reach of his | 


cage, went at this sight into an ecstasy of terror, which 


could not be appeased until the uncanny objects were | 


removed. 

What instinct caused this strange demonstration in the 
presence of death shown in one of its own race, albeit of 
so different a species, is not to be guessed. Much food for 
reflection and speculation is, however, afforded. 


THE CABBAGE, 

Cappaces were thought of highly by ancient nations, 
and the Egyptians gave the cabbage the honor of letting 
it precede all their other dishes; they called it a divine 
dish. The Greeks and Romans had a great affection for 
cabbage, and conceived the idea, which I have myself, 
that the use of cabbage keeps people from drunkenness, 
I am persuaded that the constant eating of certain vege- 
tables kills the desire for alcoholic beverages. Greek doc- 
tors ascribed all kinds of virtues to the cabbage. It was 
thought to cure even paralysis. Books were composed to 
celebrate the virtues of the cabbage, and ladies partook of 
it soon after childbirth. The Romans thought even more 
of the cabbage than the Greeks. They ascribed to it the 
fact that they could for six hundred years do without doc- 
tors, and Cato actually maintained that cabbage ctred all 
diseases. The ancients knew several kinds of cabbage— 
the long-leaved green cabbage, the hard white, s0 much 
used in Germany for ‘‘sauer-kraut ” or fermented cabbage, 
the curly, and the red. This last seems to have held the 
place of honor, and was first introduced by the Romans 
into Gaul or France, and then into Great Britain. Later 
the green-leaved cabbage was introduced. 


MODERN TRAVEL, 

A tapy of my acquaintance not long since sent to her 
butcher to complain that there was some mistake in the 
monthly bill. She received for answer the information 
that ‘‘ Mr. ——” (the butcher) ‘‘ had gone up the Nile; 
but when he returned, the error should be rectified.” 

This universal traveling sorely disturbs our ideas, and 
is apt sometimes to cause awkward complications. ‘* What 


is the distance from Bethany to Jerusalem ?” wns the | 


question asked by the examiner of an undercraduate in 
the schools at Oxford, 





prompt answer. ‘I think not, sir,” rejoined the exam- 
iner ; ‘‘the best authorities do not make that the dis- 
tance.” ‘I beg your pardon,” said the examinee, ‘but I 
have walked it too often myself to be mistaken on the 
point !” 

What could the examiner do but thank him for his in- 
formation, and glide away easily from the subject? Nay, 
it is not examiners only at the university, but even 
schoolmasters, who are liable in this manner to receive in- 
formation, when they are mindful to impart it. A coun- 
try Onbilius, who had among his pupils the son of a gen- 
tleman who had been consul in Greece, though he was not 
aware of the fact, is reported to have received a similar 
homethrust. ‘‘ Where did you learn that barbarous pro- 
nunciation of Greek words, sir?” he inquired. ‘At 
Athens, sir,’’ was the boy’s reply. 


AN UGLY MISTAKE ODDLY CORRECTED. 
By CARL CARLTON, 


My father spent the greater part of his life in the self- 
denying work of a pioneer preacher in what was the Far 
West forty yearsago. It was a life full of events, chiefly of 
a disagreeable sort. There were long horseback journeys 
to make, unknown streams to ford, miles of corduroy road 
to traverse ; there were churches to be formed out of the 
crude material offerel by new settlements; there were 
churches to be strengthened by the galvanic treatment of 
a protracted meeting. 

Every man of those early workers did enough to send 
half a dozen of their less hardy successors to the seaside 
in pursuit of health. Not infrequently, too, there were 
incidents that smacked disagreeably of adventure. One 
such, that befell my father while on a journey to supply 
temporarily a vacant church, will be thought, I trust, 
worth hearing. 

The place in question being some fifty miles distant, he 
took two days to the trip. Toward the evening of the 
first day, the road being new to him, he began to inquire, 
according to his custom, whether any good Presbyterian 
brother lived in that vicinity. 

It was a hilly, thinly peopled district of southeastern 
Indiana, where church distinctions seemed to be entirely 


| ignored, which even the most sanguine circuit-rider had 


| 





apparently not had the heart to undertake. 

Finding the chance of other hospitality rather slender, 
our traveler pressed on in search of a tavern, to which he 
had been directed, but which, like an ignis fatuus, still re- 
treated as he advanced ; till at length darkness came upon 
him, with a long stretch of lonesome road yet before him. 
An unfenced wood, without sign of habitation, lay on 
either side of him. The sky was overcast, and it would 
presently be as dark in the road as at the bottom of a well. 

Really, the prospect was not inspiring. The tired horse 
was urged into a brisk trot, and it was yet barely possible 
to keep the track, when the welcome glimmer of a light 
appeared ahead. Ina few moments more the rider thank- 
fully dismounted at a low rail-fence. 

Guided by the light, he made his way to a cabin-door, a 


| rather extensive experience teaching that it was better to 
| have his proposed host face to face than to trust to a more 


distant parley. 
His knock was promptly answered by a gaunt, hard- 
visaged woman of perhaps sixty. She seemed either to 


| have expected some one else, or to be displeased at seeing 


him ; but he was not surprised at that. 
He put his case as forcibly as possible, laying special 


‘‘A mile and a half,” was the | stress upon the weather prospect, 
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‘*] reckon you're a stranger round here,” returned the 
person addressed, slowly, ‘tor you wouldn’t stop at this 
house, even to escape a storm—leastways, if you're a 
preacher. But for all as is said of me and my son, I 
wouldn’t turn a dog out this kind of a night. So you can 
come in, though you won’t find much but a shelter.” 

The guest asked nothing more, but borrowing a candle, 
proceeded to quarter his horse in what was left of a dis- 
used log-stable. Returning to the house, he found the 
old woman in so far better than her promise that she was 
preparing some corn-bread and bacon for his supper. He 
inquired about herself and family, according to the uni- 
versal Western custom, and was rather taken aback to learn 
that his hostess lived alone, her son, the only surviving 
member of her family, having been forced to leave the 
country on account of an undeserved prejudice against 
him. 

The ground of this prejudice was not very clearly made 
known ; but the questioner readily guessed, even from the 
mother’s partial account, that the young fellow was prob- 
ably‘a scamp. He pitied her the more, for, though bitter 
and sore at heart from the cruel treatment of herself and 
son, she seemed not a bad woman. 

After a somewhat scanty supper of corn-bread and fat 
pork, my father took from the saddle-bags a well-worn 
Bible, and with the tact acquired by long experience, 
began to talk to this poor creature, whose lot seemed so 
desolate, of that Divine Friend who was Himself reviled and 
persecuted in this world, reading appropriate passages 
from time to time. 

The hard lines of the woman’s face softened as she list- 
ened ; she seemed quite touched by what was to her al- 
most a new revelation of compassion and sympathy. Then 
the simple prayer at the end, in which the absent son was 
kindly remembered for the first time, perhaps, by any 
one but his mother, did more for her than all the rest. 

Seeing the cabin consisted of but one room, in which 
was a single bed, an absorbing question of propriety 
would have suggested itself to some people—to Mr. Pick- 
wick, for instance, remembering the lady with the yellow 
eurl-papers ; but a backwoods preacher was used to every 
sort of makeshift in the way of lodging. Without any 
hesitation he camped down in one corner, with his saddle- 
bags for pillow and his greatcoat for mattress, and wont 
directly to sleep, leaving the lady to manage her part of 
the problem in her own way. 

Wearied by his day’s ride, my father slept the sleep of 
the just till past midnight, oblivious of the heavy rain that 
fell meanwhile, and of certain, mysterious sounds that 
began, about twelve o’clock, to excite the liveliest protests 
from the wolfish-looking cur who had been turned out of 
the cabin at bedtime, to act as sentinel. He never woke, 
in fact, till a peremptory knocking at the door roused him 
to hear the querulous demand of the old woman to know 
what was wanted. 

‘“We want to get in, right away,” was the rejoinder. 

This demand the dame at first stoutly refused ; but on 
the assurance that the door would instantly be broken in, 
she got up, grumbling, and evidently frightened. 

‘‘What’s wanted, do you think?” asked my father, 
more in wonder than alarm, for from robbers he had as 
little to fear as the individual who regarded his purse as 
trash, 

At the sound of his voice there came a menacing mur- 
mur as from an angry crowd of men without, 

What could this mean? He sat up and watched his 
hostess light a candle, and rather tremulously open the 
door, calling out, at the same time, in a sharp, defiant 
key : 





‘What brings anybody here at this unseasonable hour, 
to skeer honest folks out of their senses ?” 

‘We've nothing to say to you—we want your son !” was 
the gruffly spoken reply. 

“*Want my son ? Lord-a-mercy ! I h’ain’t set eyes on 
him in three months.” 

**Come, old woman, that won’t do. 
stop here to-night. 
come down.” 

My father, divining the mistake that had been made, 
now stepped to the door for the purpose of correcting it. 
By the light of lanterns and torches made of hickory- 
bark, which they carried, he could dimly descry a sonsid- 
erable number of men assembled in front of the cabin— 
some on foot, others on horseback, most of them armed 
with guns or stout clubs. 

Being somewhat confused by the novelty of his posi- 
tion, my worthy father not unnaturally fell'into the 
formal preaching tone much affected by ministers of 
that day, and, from force of habit, addressed his hearers 
as “brethren,” explaining that he was a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, who, being overtaken by darkness 
on a strange road, had found shelter with this good 
‘‘sister,” and that there was no other person in the house. 

Altogether, the speech sounded not unlike a crude imi- 
tation of the ministerial style; and as such it was evi- 
dently received by the crowd with yells and hootings. 

Balked in finding what they sought, they were bent on 
doing mischief of some sort. 

Just then, by an unlucky chance, some one happened 
to bring round the pretended parson’s horse, a tall brown 
quadraped of good locomotive powers, which the owner _ 
had recently purchased of a dealer in Cincinnati, but 
which three or four persons at once declared to have been 
stolen from an adjoining neighborhood within a month 
past. 

The young scapegrace, whom they had come out to 
seek, had been suspected of the theft; and this canting 
parson was doubtless an accomplice. 

Prompt action was at once taken, An impromptu jury 
was hastily selected by the leaders of the mob, which, re- 
tiring to the interior of the cabin, examined witnesses as 
to the identity of the horse, examined the prisoner with 
steadily increasing incredulity, and, after ten minutes’ 
deliberation, brought in a verdict of guilty, and recom- 
mended summary punishment. 

That meant hanging before daylight. 

Strange as it may seem, th situation was critical ; the 
men here assembled were the scum of a no more than 
semi-civilized society, belonging to the lowest type of 
Southern whites—lank-haired, tallow-faced fellows, whose 
ideal existence would have consisted of chewing tobacco, 
drinking whisky, and celebrating the Fourth of July peren- 
nially. In all new settlements, moreover, the horse-thief 
is, next to the cold-blooded murderer, the criminal most 
detested, because most dreaded. This community, in 
particular, had been of late specially exasperated against 
this class by a series of losses from that canse. 

The verdict was, therefore, received with a yell of ap- 
probation. The leaders consulted together a few moments, 
then announced to their prisoner that he must prepare 
to die. 

To his remonstrances and explanations they gave no 
heed, and less, if possible, to the outcries of the old dame, 
who stood his fast friend. They were all hot from a 
neighboring groggery, where the whole scheme had been 
hatched, and were about as venomous and unreasoning as 
so many roused rattlesnakes. 

The preparations were terribly brief and simple. A 


He was seen to 
He’s fairly treed, and might as well 
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spreading beech-tree was selected, just on the edge of the 
clearing. The prisoner was conducted thither, his arms 
securely bound behind him—the fatal noose adjusted. 

Then one of the leaders, who seemed a trifle less brutal | 
than his companions, held up his watch to the light of a | 
lantern, and said : 

“It now lacks ten minutes totwo. Those ten minutes | 
are all of life that is left you. You will do well to spend | 
them in seeking mercy hereafter ; for here it will not be 
granted.” 

In the dead pause that ensued, some human brute called 
out : 

“If yer a preacher, give us a taste of yer prayin’ 
talents !” 

Even in that 
muttered dis- 
sent. I have 
heard my 
father say 
often, that 
even in that 
trying hour 
the incident 
brought to his 
mind the 
scene of like 
lawless vio- 
lence long ago, 
when ‘they 
that passed by 
wagged their 
heads and 
railed on 
Him,” and 
something of 
that Divino 
Sufferer’s 
spirit must 
have flowed in 
upon him with 
the recollec- 
tion ; for when 
there was 
again silence, 
in a calm, un- 
shaken voice, 
he began to 
pray aloud, 
for his ene- 
mies not less 
than himself. 

He had al- 
ways been, as 
a minister, remarkable for fervency in prayer ; and now 
all the intense emotions of this supreme moment found in 
it eloquent expression. As he went on, his tones gathered 
strength, his face lighted up, his whole soul seemed to 
rise superior to the paltry considerations of self. The 
scene must have been sublimely impressive, from its very 
simplicity: a dimly lighted sky above, a forest background 
of mysterious, fathomless blackness ; fierce, half-besotted 
faces grouped around in awe-struck attention, and, in the | 
midst, the bound figure, majestic in prayer, brought front | 
to front with the most hideous and shameful of deaths, 
yet unshrinking, almost triumphant,with features divinely 
illumined, ‘‘as it had been the face of an angel.” 

When, the prayer ended, my father turned to submit | 
himself to the will of his late implacable enemies, he found 
himself standing alone. Where were those, his accusers ? | 
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They were gone, every one of them, as completely as if the 
earth had swallowed them up. The eloquent, heartfelt 
prayer had convinced all of their mistuke. One by-one 
they had slunk away into the darkness, till, at the end, 
nothing was to be seen but’the occasional gleam of a lantern 
or torch that showed the direction of their retreat. 

With arms still bound, their late captive, thus strangely 
snatched from death, made his way to the cabin, where 
the old woman, who had not been permitted to follow to 
the place of execution, joyfully received and released him. 

Next day, he went on with his journey as if nothing had 
happened, instituting no legal proceedings against his law- 
less captors of the night before, but leaving an appointment 
for religious services that day fortnight. 

In brief, ere he again saw his wife and children, the good 
parson had 
laid the foun- 
dation, figur- 
atively speak- 
ing, of the 
church that 
stands just 
across the 
road from the 
former site of 
that well-re- 
membered log- 
cabin. Among 
the first fruits 
of that work 
were some of 
the would-be 
lynchers. The 
old woman 
and her scape- 
grace son (who 
returned 
home, reform- 
ed, married 
and made a 
fortune) _be- 
came _ actual 
pillars of the 
new church, 
The son still 
lives, in gray- 
haired _pros- 
perity, to en- 
joy the repute 
of being the 
best farmer, 
morally and 
materially; in 
the county. As to the tall brown horse, he proved not to 
be the stolen animal, but so like him that even an entirely 
sober Hoosier might have confounded the two. 

So, tried by the Shakespearean standard of “ All's well 
that ends well,” my worthy father had abundant reason 
to rejoice in the ugly little adventure that came near cheat- 
ing him of some thirty years of useful breath. 


An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured 
one ; the latter attacks only his enemies ; the other injures 
friends and foes alike. 


Srvcerity is, speaking as we think, believing as we pre- 
tend, acting as we profess, performing as we promise, and 
being as we appear to be. 
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A STEAMER KOUNDING CAPE HORN, 


THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


Amon the heroes who accompanied Don Francisco d’Al- 
meida to India in 1506 was the descendant of an old 
hidalgo family, Fernan del Magalhaes, who was born at 
Oporto probably about the year 1480. We find this cav- 
alier, whose low stature and unpretending demeanor con- 
cealed his inner merits, as officer on board Diego Lopez 
de Sequeira’s squadron off Malacca in 1509. He served at 
the conquest of this place in 1511, under the great Affonso 
d’Albuquerque, and there formed the friendship of Fran- 
cisco Serrao. As early as June 12th, 1512, we learn that 
he had retu:ned to Por- 
tugal. He then served 
as an officer at Azamor, 
an African conquest of 
the Portuguese, where 
he received a lance-stah 
in the knee-cap in a 
razzia against the Bar- 
bary tribes, and was 
thus lamed for life. He 
was also publicly ac- 
cused there of having 
sold ammunition se- 
cretly to the Bedouins. 
A change of command- 
ants having taken place, 
Magalhaes quitted the 
African garrison with- 
out leave, and proceed- 
ed to the Court, where, 
however, the King Dom 
“emmanuel received him 
graciously and or- 
‘lered him to return at 
once to his garrison. 
Magalhaes obeyed, and 
was honorably acqnit- 
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MAGELLAN (FERNAN DEL MAG ALHAES). 


ted. On returning again to Portugal, he asked the King 
for a slight augmentation of his monthly pay, from 1,000 
to 1,200 reis (2} to 3 ducats), This pay was connected 
with a Court appointment, and much value was laid on 
even half a ducat, because the social position was gauged 
by the height of the salary. As his request was not 
granted, Magalhaes gave up his Portuguese right of citi- 
zenship, and made his appearance at Seville on the 20th 
of October, 1517. 
In the meanwhile, his friend Serrao had advanced as far 
as the Moluccas, and 
described his voyage to 
him. His communica- 
tions led Magalhaes to 
, the supposition that the 
Moluccas lay beyond 
the Portuguese line of 
demarcation. He there- 
fore joined an expatri- 
ated countryman, the 
astronomer Rui Falero, 
who deceived himself 
and other persons by 
the statement that he 
possessed a useful ma- 
thematical formula for 
determining the east- 
western altitudes — the 
name then given to the 
geographic longitudes, 
In Seville, Magalhaes 
married the daughter of 
Diego Barbosa, Knight 
of St. Iago, a Portu- 
guese, who sailed to 
India in 1501, and had 
eventually emigrated to 
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Seville, where many dissatisfied Portuguese had taken 
up their abode, On the 20th of January, 1518, Magal- 
haes and Falero proceeded to the imperial Court at 
Valladolid, where they soon gained over Fonseca, Bishop 
of Burgos, to their views. 

One of the participators in the first cireumnavigation of 
the globe, the Cavalier Pigafetta, of Vicenza, asserted 
that Magalhaes had seen in the treasury of the King of 
Portugal a map drawn by the Chevalier Martin Behaim, 
on which a strait leading to the open Southern Sea was 
indicated, It seems very possible that this was so, for a 
globe has been found at Niremberg, made by John 
Schoner in 1520, on which South America is clearly desig- 
nated ; and under the 45th degree of latitude isa nameless 
continent, separated from the mainland by a strait which 
might easily be taken for the Straits of Magellan. In the 
account of Juan Diaz de Solis’s discoveries, also written by 
Schoner, we find the assertion that the Portuguese had 
sailed along the coast of Brazil, and found at its southern 
extremity a continent separated by a strait, just as is Af- 
rica from Europe by the Gut of Gibraltar ; and it was im- 
agined that this south point of Brazil was at no great dis- 
tance from Malacca. But this description is dispelled by 
the first critical comparison with older documents, for 





Schoner’s South America, or Brazil, is only a very defect- | 


ive copy of an old chart bearing date 1507 That a strait 
was supposed to exist to the south of Brazil need not 
surprise us, for the belief in passages possibly leading to 
the Indian Ocean was a general symptom of the feverish 
thirst for discoveries, 
ican passage on his fourth voyage to the Caribbean Sea, 
while, after Cortes’s conquests, a strait was sought leading 
from the Mexican Gulf to the South Sea, and Sebastian 
Cabot, by means of Davis’s Straits, went to seek a north- 
western passage, which had been imperfectly drawn on all 
the charts of the sixteenth century. 

The straits, however, of which Schoner speaks, were the 
same that had been long conjectured in Spain to exist, 
and which the imperial pilot, Juan Diaz de Solis, pro- 
ceeded in search of with two or three vessels from Lepe 
on the 8th of October, 1515. The bold navigator discov- 
ered, to the south of the Rio Cananea, a coast, of which 
he took possession in the name of the Castilian Crown ; 
he then discovered, below the 35th degree of southern 
latitude, the harbor of Nuestra Sefora de la Candelaria, 
and afterward found that the coast trended to the north- 
west, where he entered a sweet sea in 34} degrees, which 
was eventually proved to be the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, long known as the Rio de Solis. There 'the cele- 
brated voyager tound his death in the presence of his 
caravels at the hands of a bloodthirsty Charreca tribe, 
and his terrified comrades set sail homeward after this 
lamentable event. 

Magalhaes’s eventual conduct proves to us, however, 
that he had no knowledge ot the Patagonian passage, for, 
when he was in the centre of the straits named after him, 
he doubted whether it was really 4 strait or a deceptive 
gpulf. ‘* Magalhaes,” Las Casas tells as, ** brought with 
him a delicately painted globe, on which all the coasts 
were drawn, except that he purposely ieft a blank near 
his straits, lest his secret might be stolen from him, I 
was present on that day in the cabinet of the imperial 
chancellor, when Bishop Fonseca brought in this map, 
and pointed out the route Magalhaes proposed to take. I 
also conversed with him about his intended course, He 
told me that he would first seek the Cabo Santa Maria, 
which we now call Rio de la Plata, and then follow the 
coast until he came to his straits. ‘ But,’ I objected, ‘if 
no such a passage is found, how will you reach the South 


Columbus sought a Central Amer- | 








Sea ? ‘IfI find none,’ he replied, ‘I will take the same 
course as the Portuguese East. Indian traders.’ ”’ 

Falero and Magalhaes found a hearing from the Em- 
peror for their proposition of taking a squadron round 
the southern extremity of America to the Spice Islands ; 
and, after they had moderated their demands somewhat, 
the Crown formed an agreement with them on the 22d cf 
March, 1518, in which it was promised them that no other 
discoverer should be, for ten years, allowed to follow the 
route they had selected. It guaranteed them one-twentieth 
part of the net Crown receipts from the futuro possessions, 
the privilege of importing into Spain spices to the amount 
of 1,000 ducats, at 5 per cent. duty, the fifth part of the 
net proceeds of the first voyage, and lastly, the hereditary 
title and rank of adelentados and viceroys of the new dis- 
coveries, conditionally, however, that they lay within the 
Spanish line of demarcation, For the first voyage the 
Crown promised five well-armed ships —two of 130, two of 
90, and one of 60 tons, with provisions for two years, and 
a crew of 234 sailors, 

Although Magalhaes—who was regarded as a traitor by 
his countrymen—was really doing no wrong, Portugal 
seemed determined to thwart his designs, At first it was 
proposed by King Emmanuel’s council that he should be 
bought over by a high reward, but the fear of corrupting 
morals by offering a premium for betraying one’s father- 
land restrained them. The Bishop of Lamego then pro- 
posed that the dangerous renegade should be put out of 
the way. Hence it was no unnecessary precaution that 
when Magalhaes and Falero left the episcopal palace at 
night they were escorted home by an armed guar, 
There was also at that time a Spanish envoy at the Portu- 
guese Court, Alvaro de Costa, who was negotiating a mar- 
riage between his master and the Infanta Leonora, and 
who complained bitterly about Magalhaes’s undertaking. 
Such a plot, he added, with the dissatisfied subjects of a 
power whom they were seeking to bring into closer family 
ties, was contrary to the custom of monarchs ; ay, even of 
gentlemen. Shortly before the expedition started, Sebas- 
tian Alvarez, Portuguese consul at Seville, tried to make 
Magalhaes hesitate, and promised great rewards, to which 
the navigator replied by asking whother he had full power 
to negotiate, which the consul was compelled to deny. 

Magalhaes, who had been named a Knight of St. Jago, 
with Falero, had no sooner quitted the Court than he 
found great ill-will among the officials of the Indian House 
at Seville. The old repugnance between Spaniards and 
Portuguese was heightened by a feeling of envy that 
equivocal strangers should receive such favor and distinc- 
tions, This ill-will, which was also participated by the 
citizens of Seville, found vent on the 20th of October, 
1518, in a serious disturbance, because Magalhaes hal 
hoisted flags bearing his coat-of-arms, while no Spanish 
banners were visible, as the painter had not yet finished 
them. The Admiralty authorities, with drawn swords, 
compelled Magalhaes to lower his flags, Although the orig- 
inators of this disturbance received a sharp reprimand, 
still it created a’certain degree of mistrust between Magal- 
haes and his friends in the ministry, and they insisted on 
his dismissal of at least seven of the seventeen Portugnese 
sailors he had enrolled. 

In the last week of July, just before starting, Falero an- 
nounced his decision of not accompanying the expedition. 
It was soon too evident that Magalhaes was the sole origi- 
nator of the expedition, and Falero his satellite, The two 
promaters had then a dispute as to who should carry the 
royal standard at the masthead and the lantern, as the 
symbol of authority, and as Magalhaes would not yield, 
Falero was forced to retire, after receiving from the Court 
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a half promise that he should have command of a second 
squadron, His place was taken by Juan de Cartagena. 
Tne squadron consisted of the Zrinidad, under Commo- 
dore Magalhaes; the Sar Antonio, under Juan de Carta- 
gena; the Concepcion, under Gaspar de Quesada ; the Jic- 
foria, under Luiz de Mendoza; and the Santiago, under 
Juan Serrano. 

By an imperial decres, dated May Sth, Magalhaes had 
been compelled to give all captains and pilots instructions 
as to the longitude and latitude of the route to be taken, 
and shortly before the departure of the squadron in Sep- 
tember, Magalhacs handed into the Emperor a written 
opinion of the mathematical position of the Moluccas, ac- 
cording to charts drawn up by the well-known Reinel. 
According to this document, the Portuguese half of the 
world commenced 22 deg. west of the Cape de Verde island 
San Antonio, so that the Cape of Good Hope was 65 deg. 
and Malacca 166} deg. east of the former, while the Mo- 
luecas were 2} deg. beyond the last Portuguese meridian. 

The squadron left San Lucar de Barrameda on the 20th 
of September, 1519, and the Canaries on the 2d of Octo- 
The commodore sailed thence in a direction south 
quarter by southwest. On the next morning Juan de Car- 


ber, 





tagena, captain of the San Antonio, informed Magalhaes | 


that, as the instructions ordered a southwesterly course to 
the 24th degree, he requested to be consulted about any 
alterations ; for, as he was the successor of Falero, no 
change could be made without his leave. Magalhaes re- 
plied that the instructions were merely drawn up in the 
event of any dispersion of the squadron, but in other 
cases the captains had only to follow his flag by day and 
his lantern by night. Shortly after this occurrence Juan 
Cartagena gave Magalhaes a morning salutation, in which he 
addressed him simply as ‘‘ captain.” Magalhaes forbade 
him in future addressing him otherwise than as commo- 
dore (captain-general), and for three mornings Cartagena 
avoided any salute, At length, onacalm day, when the 
captains and chief officers were collected on board the 
Tvinidad, to hold a court-martial on a sailor, and Carta- 
gepa renewed his claim for a division of the command, 
Magalhaes seized him by the throat, put him under arrest, 
and gave him in charge of Luiz de Mendoza. Through 
this spirited behavior Magalhaes suppressed any doubts as 
to his authority. On the 29th of Noveniber the promon- 
tory of San Augustine was sighted, and on the 20th of 
January, 1520, they were in the neighborhood of Cape 
Santa Maria, 

To the south of the Riola Plata the discoveries commenced 
on the then unknown coast of South Amorica, where they 
found the Bay of San Matias on the 24th of February, and 
reached the Puerto de San Julian on the 31st of March. 
Here Magalhaes announced his determination of passing 
the Australian Winter, to the great dissatisfaction of the 
captains, who would have preferred giving up all change 
of an Atlantic-Pacific passage, and sailing round the Cape 
to India, On the 1st of April (Palm Sunday), Magalhaes 
had mass read ashore, and invited all the officers to din- 
ner, Alvaro dé la Mezquita, who had been appointed 
captain of the San Antonio, in the place of Cartagena, was 
the only one that appeared. On the same night, after the 
first watch, Gaspar de Quesada, captain of the Concepcion, 
accompanied by Juan de Cartagena and thirty armed 
sailors, boarded the San Antonio, and forced their way into 
the cabin. They put the captain in chains, and confined 
him in the notary’s cabin, where they placed a guard over 
him, Elloriaga, the first lieutenant of the San Antonio, 
ordered the men to resist, but he was cut down at once by 
Quesada, The crew were then disarmed, as they were 
distrusted, and wine and provisions distributed to tho sail- 
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ors. 
successiul, then informed the commodore that they had 








The three mutinous captains, having been so far 


acted thus to defend themselves against any further ill 
treatment, and requested him to carry out the imperial in- 
structions. In that case they were prepared to kiss his 
hand, and call him in future ‘his grace ” (de seforia). 

Magalhaes feigned a reconciliation, and invited them on 
board tha Trinidud, but as they did not consider them- 
selves safe there, they begged the commodore to come 
aboard the San Antonio. When this reply was received, 
Magalhaes sent the alguazil Gonzalo Gomez de Espinosa 
on board the Sun Antonio, with five or six comrades, 
secretly to Luiz de Mendoza, inviting him to a special in- 
terview. While Mendoza was smilingly reading the al- 
guazil his written excuse for refusing, the latter thrust his 
sword through the captain’s throat, while another of the 
party chopped his head off. Duarte Barbosa, with fifteen 
armed men, then took possession of the Victoria, and 
brought the crew over to Magalhaes’s side without oppo- 
sition, The other two mutineers now saw themselves in a 
terrible position, for the cautions Magalhaes had cast an- 
chor at the mouth of the harbor, and the ships could only 
escape under fire of his batteries, On the next night 
the San Antonio drifted aboard the commodore’s ship. 
‘‘On whose side are you ?” Magalhaes shouted to the 
startled crew. ‘For the King, our master, and your seign- 
eury,” was the unanimous reply. Thus this ship and 
the Concepcion immediately after were overmastered by 
Magalhaes, who put Quesada and Juan de Cartagena in 
chains. The next day the commodore ordered the corpse 
of Mendoza to be quartered, and Quesada decapitated. 
More than forty persons had been engaged in the mutiny, 
but Magalhaes contented himself by landing Cartagena 
and a certain chaplain, Pedro Sanchez de la Reina, on the 
desolate mainland of San Julian Harbor. 

On the 22d of May, 1520, the Santiago, in which Juan 
Serrano had proceeded to examine the coast, stranded, the 
crew being barely able to save their lives, somewhat to the 
south of the River Santa Cruz (50° south latitude), Al- 
though Magulhaes felt the loss of this vessel severely, he 
gave Serrano the chief command of the Concepcion. In 
June and July the anchorage was visited by a fleet of the 
inhabitants of the wild, snow-covered country, who were 
called Patagonians, and, through the Chevalier Pigafetta’s 
exaggerated statements, were afterward regarded as giants. 
Two of them were retained on board, to ba taken to Europe 
as curiosities. 

One evening, a fire being seen on shore, a foraging 
party of seven men surprised a Patagonian family, in a 
tent made of hides, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained. The next morning, however, a quarrel ensued, 
probably owing to a misunderstanding, and the natives 
appeared in their war costume, As the Spaniards had only 
one musket with them, they were compelled to retreat with 
the loss of one man. 

On the 24th of August the squadron weighed anchor. 
Magalhaes commanded the Trinidad, Mezquita the Sar 
Antonio, Serrano the Concepcion, and Duarte Barbosa the 
Victoria, They pushed on in a southerly course as far as 
the Rio Santa Cruz, where, as the season was probably still 
too cold, they remained till the 18th of October, and tho 
fleet took in fish, water and wood. In the harbor of Santa 
Cruz, Magalhaes told the captains that the squadron would 
follow the coast down the 75th degree, unless a strait were 
discovered sooner, and then he intended to sail in an east- 
erly direction toward the Spice Islands. 

On the 18th of October the squadron quitted the harbor, 
and on the 21st the Cape of the Eleven Thousand Virgins and 
the entrance into a deep frith were discovered. Magalhacs 
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sent off two vessels to examine this gulf, and they pene- 


trated through the first two narrow guts into the sound of 
the Patagonian struits, 


Bay, he sent the San Antonio forward to reconnoitre, and 
examine the gulfs opening to the south, but he very incau- 
When they returned with their re- 


tiously quitted his anchorage and employed his crews in 
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NATIVES OF TERRA DEL FUEGO AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


port, the squadron followed them into what is called the | catching fish. When the San Antonio returned from its 
third bay, terminating at Cape Froward. 





investigation without any result, the squadron could not 
So soon as Magullaes had reached the present Hunger | be found, and, as the signal-guns remained unanswered, 
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MAGALHAES ON THE PACIFIC, 


the crew requested the captain to turn back. Of this opin- 
ion was the pilct of the squadron, Esteban Gomez, a Por- 
tuguese, who happened to be on board the San Antonio, 
and who had recommended a return after the first recon- 
noitring expedition, because he foresaw a want of provi- 
sions. To this. Magalhaes had given him the spirited reply, 
that ‘he would carry out bis promise to the Emperor, even 
if he had to chew the leather of the rigging.” 

Since that occurrence, the punishment of death had 
been decreed 
against any 
one who dared 
to express any 
doubt as to 
the success of 
the  expedi- 
tion, for it was 
evident that 
only fear of 
Magalhaes 
woull force 
the first navi- 
gators through 
the gates of 
the Pacific. 

Gomez now 
began — qnar- 
reliug with 
Alvaro de la 
Mezquita, and 
after captain 
and pilot had 
exchanged 
several stabs, 
the crew in- 
terfered, put 





. 








VESSEL PASSING THROUGH MAGELLAN’S STRAITS, 


Mezquita in chains, and proceeded homeward under the 
orders of the third officer, Geronimo Guerra, They 
arrived on the 6th of May, 1521, and the worst accusations 
against Mugalhaes were soon put in circulation. 
Magalhaes had thus lost his finest vessel and sixty men. 
After six days had been expended in waiting, aud three in 
searching, on the 21st of November the commodore de- 
manded from the officers of the Victoria (probably to try 
their temper) a written opinion whether the expedition 


should _ pro- 
ceed further 
or not The 


opinion of the 
astronomer, 
Sin Martin, 
clearly re- 
venled the 
despondency 
of the crew, 
and their 
terror at Ma- 
gaihace’s  un- 
bending __ &e- 
verity. Still, 
the eommo- 
dore  consid- 
ered it advis- 
able to eontra- 
dict explicitly 
the apprehen- 
sions as to the 
exhaustion of 
the crew and 
the want of 
tackle, and on 
the next day 
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(November 23d) he ordered the anchors to be weighed | 
under a svlemn salute, und really reached the mouth of 
the strait on the 27th. 

The navigators, in their delight, gave the name of the 
Beauti'ul, or Desired Caps (Fermoso Deseado), to the 
cape which they left on their left. During this period | 
they had seen a burial-place on the coast, but no inbabit- 
ants ; und they had noticed a few fires on the land to their 
left, which they thenco designated Tierra del Fuego, and 
which they correctly took for islands, because they heard 


the noise of the breakers on the other side. 

Magalnaes now steered in a northerly direction, and 
finally lost sight of the coast of South America, atter see- 
ing it once more at a great distance on tho lst of Decem- 
ber, in 48°? south latitude, He then sailed between the 
islands of Juan Fernandez and San Felix, though without 
sighting either of them, and thence held to a northwesterly | 
course. Hence it strangely happened that Magalhaes saw | 
neither the Marquesas nor any of tho islands that stud the 
Pacific between the Equator and the Southern tropic. 

On tho 25th of January, 1521, they found an uninhabited 
island, San Pablo, and on the 4th of February another 
island, which they called Los Tiburones, in consequence 
of the enormous number of sharks, and which may proba- 
bly be sought to the southwest of the Marquesas group. 
The line was crossed on the 12th of February, somewhat 
east of Christmas Island, in 156° west longitude from Paris. 
On the 28th of February they reaclied the 13th degree 
north longitude, and sailed through this desolate portion | 
of the island-begemmed ocean for six days, until they 
sighted, on the 6th of March, two islands, Quam and Santa | 
Rosa, As the natives swarmed round the vessels in canoes | 
with outriggers and triangular matting sails, Magaltaes 
christened them the ‘Islands of the Lateen Sails,” though 
the name of the Ladrones became much more popular, 
owing to the boldness with which the olive-colored naked 
Indians came on board and plundered, although the ship 
was repeatedly cleared of them, and a well-directed fire was 
returned to their innocuous flights of arrows. At last, | 
when they had succeeded in stealing a ship’s boat, Magal- 
haes landed, burned down their village, and plundered 
their stores of cocoanuts, yam-roots and sugar-canes, which 
greatly refreshed the exhausted crew, as they had eaten 
nothing for months save ship’s biscuit. 

On the 9th of March they continued their course west- 
ward, and on the 10th reached the Lurigao group at the 
mouth of the strait dividing Mindanao from Leyto, when 
the sick were allowed some time to recruit on shore, and 
kept up a friendly intercourse with the races inhabiting | 
the Philippines between Mindanao and Lucon. 

On the 28th of Ma h the circumnavigators stopped at 
the Island of Limasagua, where the rajah received them 
very hospitably, and offered to pilot them himself to the 
Island of Cebu, where they would find abundance of pro- | 
visions, The anchor was dropped off the town of Cebu on 
the 7th of April, and the rajah was induced by his brother 
rajah to treat the Spaniards kindly. The Europeans had | 
an opportunity of displaying their firearms and coats of 
mail in a mock battle they got up. The rajah would much 
have liked, however, to make the Spaniards pay harbor 
dues, but a Siamese coaster lying off Cebu told him that 
he had to co with the same people who had already con- 
qnered Calicut and Malacca, A treaty was thefefore hur- | 
riedly drawn up; the rajah supplied the Spaniards with 
provisions, and gave them banquets. On the next Sunday, 
when they were celebrating mass on the beach, the rajah, 
his eldest son, and the queen, with several hundred snb- 
jects, vere baptized, promising to quit their idols and pay 
homuge to the Cross, 


closely. 


After the rajah had taken the oath of supremacy to the 
Emperor Charles V., Magalhaes, desirous of rewarding 
him, determined on compelling the four other chiefs of the 
island to recognize him as their sovereign, Two of them 


| feigned obedience, while, as the other two were obstinate, 


the Spaniards soon reduced their villages to ashes. By 
degrees, all those who entertained a dislike to the foreign- 
ers sought shelter in the Island of Mactan, to the east of 
Cebu. One of the chiefs of this island treacherously re- 
quested aid from the Spanish general to subjugate the 
other rajahs, Deaf to all the warnings of his followers, as 
well as of the rajah of Cebu, Magalhaes armed three boats, 
and started for Mactan on the night of the 27th of April, 
1521, accompanied by the remainder of the healthy crew, 
some sixty or seventy men, and the rajah of Cebu at the 
bead of a thousand warriors. The Spanish boats could 
not go close to shore, and, without waiting to land the 
guns, Magalhaes waded ashore at daybreak with fifty-five 
companions. With criminal neglect, the Spanish general 
ordered his nutive allies to remain in the rear, and admire 
from a distance the marvels of Christian weapons, The 
Spaniards then proceeded to fire the villages on the coast. 
Soon, however, fifteen hundred natives appeared in threo 


| columns, and attacked the Spaniards in the front and on 


both flanks. The musqueteers and arquebusiers fired in 
vain on the carefully-concealed foe, but so soon as the am- 
munition was expended the natives pressed the Spaniards 
Magalhaes would not ret:re, when suddenly a 
heavy stone knocked off his helmet, and a bamboo spear 
pierced his right thigh. The Spaniards then fell back on 
their boats, and, during the hand-to-hand contest, Magal- 
haes received a stab through the head, which stretched 
him lifeless on the ground, Christobal Rabelo, captain of 
the Victoria, and six other Spaniards, shared the same fate. 
The Christian rajah hastened up to the help of his allies, 
for the combat was continued in the water, until the boat- 


| guns were brought into action, and the flotilla could 


retire. 

The squadron now chose Duarte Barbosa as captain- 
general, and the Portuguese, Luis Alfonzo, as captain of 
the Victoria. The defeat at Mactan had, however, changed 
the views of the treacherous Christians at Cebu, especially 
since the victorious Mactanese threatened them with war 
unless they seized the strangers and their vessels, The 
rajah of Cebu invited the Spaniards on the 1st of May to 
a great banquet in his capital, in order to give them a 
costly jewel as a parting present. Juan Serrano hesitated 
as to accepting the invitation, but when Duarte accused 
him of cowardice, he was the first to spring into the boat, 
being followed by the commandant and twenty-two Span- 
iards. During the festival the guests were attacked, and 
their death-cries reached the ships, whose crews immedi- 
ately began bombarding the buildings on shore, Juan 
Serrano was suddenly brought forward, stripped to his 


| shirt, wounded, and in fetters, and he implored them to 


cease their fire and rescue him from his cnemies, But no 
one dared to venture among the treacherous Cebuans, and 
so soon as the anchors were raised, Serrano was led away, 
his death-shrieks being sudible in the distance, while the 
exultant natives trampled the lately erected crosses under 


| foot in sight of the Spaniards, 


After the murder of Barbosa, Juan Carvalho, boatswain 
of the Concepcion, was appointed general, and Gonzalo 
Gomez de Espinosa captain of the Victoria; the Concepcion 
was then burned in the straits between Cebu and Bolicl, 
because the sailors, now reduced to one hundred and fifty 
men, were only snfficient to navigate two ships. They 
then skirte] Mindanao, and on the 8th of July reached 
Forneo and the great harbor of Bruni, whence the island 
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derives its name, and where Malays had settled since the 
thirteenth century, before Mohammedanism had reached 
them. ‘ 

This town, where the Spaniards hoped to find a pilot 
for the Moluccas, contained nearly 25,000 houses, and was 
governed bya Mohammedan rajah. His officials put off to 
the ships in gilded_proas, and on the 15th of July the 
Spanish envoys were conducted through the streets on 
elephauts to the palace of the monarch, who, surrounded 
by all the pomp of Eastern luxury, gave his commands to 
his obamberlains through a speaking-trumpet from behind 
a gilt sereen, and they again imparted to the strangers the 
royal permission to remain in port. On the 29th of July, 
however, the ships were so alarmed at the sight of three 
squadrons of war-proas, that they put off to sea with the 
loss of an anchor. Off the coast they seized two junks, on 
board of which they found a prince of Lugon, high admi- 
ral of the Sultan of Bruni, Him Carvalho released, having 
in all probability been bribed. Although the Borneans 
assured the Spaniards that the expedition was not in- 
tended ugainst them, they could not be induced to put 
back. 

From Bruni the Spaniards were compelled to return to 
Palawan, skirting Mindanao, On their way they cap- 
tured a junk, having on board Tuan Mahmud, viceroy of 
the Sultan of Bruni at Palawan, who paid them a heavy 
ransom in provisions; and in another junk a pilot, who 
guided them to the Sarangani Islands, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Mindanao, where, after a dangerous storm, they 
captured another pilot, who, however escaped with the 
first one at the island of Sangir. They were helped out.of 
their embarrassment by one of their Malay prisoners, who 
promised to bring them through safely. Ho kept his 
word, and on the 8th of October, 1521, they cast anchor 
of Tidori. Since September, Gomez de Espinosa had 
been eaptain-general, and Juan Sebastian de Elcano cap- 
tain of the Vicloria, for Juan Carvalho had been deposed 
by the crews for a pretended contravention of the royal 
orders. q 

On the next morning the Sultan Almanzor, rajah of 
Tidori, oume on board, expressed his pleasure at their ar- 
rival, requested the Spanish flag to be unfurled, and then 
swore on the Koran his fealty to Charles V., on condition 
that the Spaniards would subjugate Ternati for him. It 
had a very depressing effect on the navigators, however, 
to hear that Francisco Serrao, the brother in arms of Ma- 
galhaes, had died just seven months before, almost simul- 
taneously with Magalhaes, and (as was afterward discovered) 
through poison received from Almanzor. As there was 
only a small stora of spices at Tidori, the rajah recom- 
mended them to wait for the new crop in December, but 
the Spaniards were anxious to reach home, 

After some difficulty the Spanish vessels obtained a full 
freight, and started homeward on the 18th of December. 
They hal scarce left port, however, when it was discov- 
ered tuat the Trinidad had a dangerous leak, which com- 
pelled her to put back, and a delay of three months was 
required to repair her thoroughly. It was, therefore, de- 
cided that Espinosa should remain with the 7riaidad, and 
then seek to fetch Panama through the South Sea, while 
Eleano started homeward on the 21st of December, 1521, 
in the Vicloria, with a crew of forty-seven Europeans and 
thirteen natives, partly prisoners, partly volunteers. 

The Mohammedan pilot, a Tidorese, first guided the 
Victoria southward, through the Buru Straits, to Am- 
boyna. Thence he steered ia a southerly course to Timor, 


was sold for more than 100,000 ducats, 





the northern coast of which land was sighted on the 26th 
of January, 1522. On the 9th of February they were out | 
of sight of land once mora, The Vicloria then kept a) 


southwesterly course, to gain the same latitude as the 
Cape of Good Hope. On the 18th of March, when the 
pilot, Francisco Alvo, had given the latitude as 37° 35’, 
half-way between Australia and Africa, the desolate island 
of New Amsterdam was sighted, but they did not stop. 
Continuing their course, they reached, on the 18th of May, 
the Rio de Infante (Bushman’s River). On the 20th of 
May the Cape of Good Hope lay to the southeast, and on 
the 9th of July, according to the pilot’s calculation, they 
cast anchor in the Rio Grande Bay, on the Cape de Verde 
island Santiago. 

The navigators had by this time melted away to thirty, 
for two men had deserted at Timor, and fifteen Spaniards 
and six Tidorese had perished from hunger on the passage, 
while the rest were so weakened, that several proposed 
sailing from the Cape of Good Hopo straight to Mozam- 
bique, the nearest Portuguese settlement. The planters 
of Santiago at first treated the Spaniards kindly ; but when, 
on tho 14th of July, a boat sent on shore for rice offered 
cloves in exchange, the Portuguese perceived that the 
Victoria had arrived from the East Indies, and seized the 
boat, with twelve Spaniards in her. The Victoria was on 
the next morning summoned to surrender, and four ves- 
sels were rapidly equipped in tho harbor to enforce obedi- 
ence. Elcano, however, ordered all sail to be set, al- 
though the crew were utterly exhausted, and had to work 
double tides at the pumps, On the 6th of August another 
sailor died; and on the 6th of September, 1522, three 
Asiatics and thirteen Europeans, whose names have all 
been preserved (among them being the boatswain, Fran- 
cisco Alvo, and Antonio Pigafetta), reached San Lucar de 
Barrameda, after completing the first voyage round the 
world. The first thing they did on landing was to walk 
barefoot, and in their shirts, to the Cathedral of Seville, 
where they returned thanks for their miraculous preserva- 
tion, 

On tho news of their return reaching the Emperor at 
Valladolid, he immediately ordered them to his presence, 
and gave them various pensions, He could, however, 
well afford to do so, for Magalhaes’s expedition had only 
cost him 22,000 ducats, while the freight of the Victoria 
It is a refreshing 
instance of the blessings of civilization to find that the 
first question one of the Tidorese natives asked on land- 
ing was, how many reals the ducat was worth, and how 
many maravedis the real contained. He then went from 
one spice-dealer to another, and carefully inquired after 
the market value of spices. 

Our readers, we believe, will not blame us for presenting 
them with an old tale, perhaps often told. We found tho 
story of Magalhaes’s voyage recently in a German work, 
and we thought that many would feel interested in it, as 
enabling them to form a contrast between past and pres- 
ent. Indeed, it seems scarcely credible in our enlight- 
ened age that so many difficulties should have been con- 
nected with the discovery of the passage round Cape 
Horn. And yet a lesson can be gained from our narra- 
tive : the hostility of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
the insane efforts made to prevent any encroachment on 
their fancied 1ights, ended by throwing the entire Indies 
open to competition, in which, of course, England did not 
come off the worst. To Spain accrued the honor of 
making the first circumnavigation of the globe; while to 
England is reserved a tar greater triumph— that of joining 
two hemispheres indissolubly by the Atlantic telegraph, 
Suum cuique. 


Suow may be purchused, happiness is home-made, 
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— . ’ | you, I may as well say, my dear George, that I address 
, mit ’ ve ' i . . 
A N AMBIGUULS LEGAC ‘ these my last words. ‘They will, no doubt, nn, you ie 
We will not pledge ourselves to the authenticity of the | surprise, and their purport may be distasteful to you; but 
sollowing will, which was, nevertheless, placed in our | perhaps when you have read to the end, you will 4ake a 
hands us a genuine document, Our readers wil, however, | sounder view of the case. 
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THE APOSTLES’ DOOK IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE. 


agree with us that it is not a bad model fora will, and “You very reasonably expected that my death would 
that, at all events, se non 2 vero 2 ben trovato, It runs thus: put you in possession of a considerable fortune, which I 
“This is my last will and testament, which I make, being | once owned, and am still supposed to possess, Alas! this 
sound in mind but utterly ruined in health. | fortune no longer exists—not a penny of it. 
“As 1 have but one surviving relative, it isto him—to| Now, the question naturally arises : What har become 
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of the money ? and it might be supposed I had squan- | 
dered it on myself. Such, however, is not the case ; and | 
the part I have played in the disposal of it has been rather 
that of the master of the house who gives a banquet to his 
gucsts, but tastes not a single dish himself. 

‘* However, I shall not stop to recall the detail of things 
that are past and cannot be revoked ; I must proceed to 
the main business, which is simply as follows : 

“My sole legacy to you is, alas! confined to a bunch of 
keys, which you will find attached to this document. 

“Do not imagine from this that I have any wish to 
mystify you; indeed, nothing can be more serious, not to 
say solemn, than what I am about to say in supplying you 
with the clew to these old bits of iron, which I hope to 
make more useful to you than if I were bestowing on you 
ten times their weight in gold. 

** Key No. 1, then, my dear nephew—that little twisted 
one, antique in form and rusty in condition—was the key 
of my desk at school—my desk within which I kept a 
family of silkworms instead of a pile of copybooks, This 
slight mdication of my boyish propensities will speak vol- 
umes to un intelligent mind ; it will show you that I was 
an idle, incorrigible dunce, and will explain to you how it 
was that I grew up fit for nothing useful, and only clever 
at speading a fortune which I was quite incapable of 
earning. 

** Key No. 2—a rough and heavy one—was the key of 
my cellar when I first entered upon my life of indolence 
and dis-ipation. I had a dozen boon companions, I have 
lived to discover that they could not be called ‘friends.’ 
We used to meet together to drink my wine (they had 
none of their own), not from need or from thirst, but 
solely ont of debauchery and bravado, Three have since 
died in Bedlam, and one in the workhouse ; for myself, I 
paused just in time, startled by these ugly results. Still, 
one night, in a fit of drunkenness, I got into a quarrel 
with one of them; we fought, and I killed him. * That 
will explain the presence of the scarlet thread I have tied 
on to th t key for your instruction, that you may remem- 
ber that a man who quarrels with another during an orgy 
is a fool, and one who kills his adversary in such a quarrel | 
is a scoundrel. | 

“Keys No. 3, 4 and 5, are, as you will see, tiny, elegant | 
little dustruments, They admitted me into certain bou- 
doirs, where fashionable women condescended to welcome 
me as lung as I was handsome and attractive, 

** Keys No. 6, 7 and 8 open the caskets in which I pre- 
served my several gallant correspondences. To this J may 
add, my dear George, that after believing that I had for 


had, on the contrary, performed ouly in the sorry char- 
acter of dupe! I have reached the end of my career, to 
tind myself old, broken down, abandoned, aid to discover 
too late that, instead of amusing myself by the hour with | 
the wives of others, I ought to have taken one of my own, | 
of whom [ should have made the friend and companion of 
my life, and not the toy of an idle day. 

“Keys 9and 10 used to open my two strong-boxes. 
The first was that of my cash-box. All my friends have | 
dipped their hands in it, though not one remembers it 
now ; and if I had not taken care to reserve a small sum 
to provide a decent burial, you would have bad to consign 
me te a parish grave. 

‘* Ag to the key of my official deed-box, it reminds me 
of the time when, thinking to enrich myself by a rapid 

eculativn which should entail oa mo no thought or | 

.vur, T engaged a cashier. One fine morning 1 woke to | 
ind the key in the lock and the box empty. The bird | 
nad flowa! So had my capital. 


| and nothing else, must end in a catastrophe. 


‘To conclude, There is yet one more key, which may 
help to make the others profitable. It is No. 11, the key 
of the mortuary chapel I have ordered to be constructed 
over my remains at the cemetery. I invite you to come 
and see me there once a year—say on the anniversary of 
my death. Iasknomore. There we will converse for a 
few moments in the language of silence, the most eloquent 
of all tongues, You will, I hope, on each of these occasions 
thank me afresh for the inheritance I have bequeathed 
you. Had I left you a few thousands, which, after all, 
you do not need, I should most likely have made as great 
a fool of you as I have of myself.” 


THE CLIMAX OF LOVE-STORIES, 

It was, we think, with ‘‘Jane Eyre” that it began to bo 
supposed that the hot encounter of two lovers, with all 
their juxtapositions and all their quarrels, heats and cool- 
nesses, were the only objects of fiction—disastrous discov- 
ery, which has done more damage in the world than many 
amore important mistake. Taking Shakespeare’s exam- 
ple, however, we may say that a story which is pure love 
It is an in- 
tolerable state, not to be supported by the great mass of 
beings who are not in love, and its suddenness, and the 
overpowering brief current of its potency, the pity of the 
strange and tragic conclusion, the bitter-sweet of that union 
which is ending, are component parts of its power over us, 
and justify its acceptance as the supreme romance, the one 
typical tale of youth and passion. There is no looking 
behind or after in that sudden rapture—it is all concen- 


| trated in the moment, the hour, the one point of everlast- 


ing duration, which, to ordinary mortals, is beat out upon 
the clock in the shortest spell of time. But when the 
youthful pair occupy their real position in a real world, 


| the interest of their story not only gives zest to the study 


of more ordinary existence, but it gives the indispensable 


| composition the necessary beginning and ending which 


every tale requires, 


ANCIENT ROMAN RELICS. 


A Roman villa has been discovered near Brading, in the 
Isle of Wight. The external walls, as at present cleared, 
measure about 52 feet by 37 feet, and inclose about six or 
seven chambers, with passages, etc., connected, thero is 
reason to believe, with many others, In addition to tes- 
sellated floors, remains of hypocausts, flues, fresco paint 
ings, roofing tiles, coins, pottery, and other interesting 
relics, there are the remains of a mosaic pavement, with a 
design upon it of unusual character, and one which is 
worthy of careful study and attention. Tha design, 
though grotesque, is doubtless symbolical, and may be 
connected either with the mythology of the ancients or 
tho early introduction of Christianity. Moreover, a new 
chamber has been opened up, inclosing an interesting 
mosaic, the central design of which is a representation of 
Orpheus, playing on the lyre, and surrounded by animals, 
as usual. The border is an unusually good example of 
what is known as the quilloche pattern. Pottery, glass and 
cloths have been also tound; among the latter several brass 
coins of the reign of Victorinus, a.p, 268. 


Tuere are habits contracted by bad example or bad 
management, before we have judgment to discern their 
approaches, or becanse the eye cf reison is Jaid asleep, or 
has not the compuss of view sufficient to look around on 
every quarter. 
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A SHADOW. 


By Witi1AM Ackroyp, F.I. C., Etc. 


Wao bos not glanced at his shadow cast by the sun, and 
with eurious eyes made note of its form and proportions, 
always grotesque, and at one time gigantic in its dimen- | 
sions, at unother dwarfed to the representation of a pygmy ? | 
As children we may have chased it, or, like Alexander’s | 
horse, Bacephalus, been frightened by it; as boys, it may | 
have been a source of dissatisfaction, more especially when 
some feature of clothing or gait has been exaggerated ; and | 
as men we have doubtless altogether ignored it; but with | 
nothing have we become so familiar, and nothing have wa 
come to regard as so unreal, changeable and devoid of the 
properti-s which pertain to tangible bodies. Because of 
these qualities its name is in constant use metaphorically, 
A government corrupt to its core is described by the his- 
torian as a shadow ; the thin, pale man, wasted by disease, 
we speak of as the shadow of his former self; and, toa } 
Tennyson, concentrating a million years intoa moment:  } 


“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands.” 


It is of this symbol of the changeable and unreal that 
we have to speak, and we intend to teil of remarkable as 
well as of common shadows, how they are produced, and 
what they are like. 

Shadows are the result of the great law that light pro- 
ceeds through a homogeneous medium in straight lines, 
Hence, when an opaque body is held in the way of light, 
there is darkness, or shadow, behind it, and the form of 
the shadow projected on to any screen placed to receive it 
is determined by the form of that section of the obstruct- 
ing body which is at right angles to the direction of the 





| darkness suspended in the air. 


feet above the level of the sea, commanding a fine view of 
the island scenery to the southwest and northwest for a 
distance of fifty miles or more, 'Che phenomenon of the 
shifting shadow of the mountain is thus described by those 
who have seen it: It appears at sunrise, an enormous elon- 
gated shadow, A B, projected to the westward over land and 
sea toa distance of seventy or cighty miles. As the sun 
rises higher the shadow approaches the mountain rapidly, 
and appears at the same time to rise above tho spectator in 
the form of a gigantic pyramid of shadow, 1k, a vail of 
Each instant it appears to 
become more distinct, until suddenly it seems to fall back 
on the observer, and the next moment it is gone. The 
Rev. R. Abbay, who has described the phenomenon, 
thus explains it : The temperature of the air at the summit 
of the peak is about 40° Fah. colder than that of the coun- 
try below, and considering the lower strata of air to be 
lighter than the upper, we have no longer that uniform 
density which is requisite for a ray, passing over the top 
of the mountain to the low country, to proceed in a straight 
line. We have, in short, the precise conditions for the 
production of the now well-known phenomenon of mirage, 
The rays from the rising sun coming over the mountain, 
Pp, in an oblique direction, Pp a, suffer total reflection in the 
direction AB; so, likewise, at subsequeut sta.es of the 
sun’s rising, the rays pc and P G are reflected in the direc- 
tions EFand1xK, We get thus, as it were, a reflected 
shadow, which is constantly altering its position until the 
sun has risen sufliciently high for its rays to pierce the re- 
flecting strata of air over the low country to the west of 
the mountain. In the cut the shaded parts, n, F and x, 




















SHADOWS AT ADAM’S PEAK, 


light-rays; hence the shadow of a ball is a dark circle, and 
if one were to bend the bare arm at the elbow and the hand 
at the wrist, the shadow would be a fair representation of 
a swan (see page 252), 

These hand-sbadows have always been a source of keen 
delight to children, because of the number of shapes one 
may represent by various dispositions of the hands when 
held up not far from the gaslight, and, perhaps, because 
the black moving things on the wall may be made a cari- 
cature of the real. Heads of animals of all sorts may be 
exhibited and made to open their mouths or prick their 
ears at pleasure, and the enjoyment reaches its height 
when, by the judicious disposition of lights in the apart- 
mont, figures are formed, examples of which may be seen | 
on pages 252-3, 

Natural suadows assume a position of some importance, 
for wherever light can reach, there they are sure to be pro- 
duced, The shadows of luner mountains, or of Jupiter’s 
Satellites, are interesting sights to the astronomer, and 
here below our own mountain shadows at times are remark- 
able things tosee. Perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
mountain shadows is that of Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon. The 
peak rises abruptly from the low country to some 7,420 





represent the position of the shadow at three different 
moments of time, from which it will be seen that, as it 
appears to rise, its base approaches the mountain. 

Shadows, as we generally see them, are areas of darkness 
on the surfaces of solids; but smoke and dust particles, 
which readily reflect light, render shadow. very distinct. 
In a smoky atmosphere the shadow of a house is seen in 
the air as well as projected on the road, the distinet lin 
of division between the light and shadow being readil, 
traceable, Mist is also a very efficien§ shadow shower, 
and probably the moving vail of darkness seen in the case 
of Adum’s Peak is thrown on the morning mist which has 
not yet been dispelled by the solar heat-rays; and simi- 
larly, in the case of the remarkable shadow known as the 
Spectre of the Brocken, the dense and hazy atmosphere 
surrounding the mountain-summit forms a good shadow 
ground. 

The Brocken, one of the loftiest of the Hartz Mount- 
ains (3,417 feet), has from the earliest times enjoyed pre- 
eminence as the seat of the marvelous. Here, in times 
past, the timorous peasant was wont to see, at break of 
day. black, gigantic forms, more fear-inspiring than any 
Uriental gem ever were. In his benighted state of mind, 
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SHADOW. 





A SHADOW.—THE SWAN’S HEAD. 


he cou'd but refer the effects he saw to magic—to that 
wonderful occult influence which enabled a Michael Scott 
to cleave a mountain, und do other marvelous acts. And 
now the traveler is shown, on the summit of the Brocken, 
the Sorcerer’s Chair and the Altar—huge blocks of gran- 
ite; he stoops to drink at the Magic Fountain, a crystal 
spring ; or, maybe, plucks up the anemone of the Brocken, 
and is told it is the Sorcerer’s Flower. His next great de- 
sire is to see the Spectre of the Brocken ; for, his brain 
being uncobwebbed with ancient superstition, he per- 
ceives clearly that the spectre must be some natural phe- 
nomenon. He1s successful in his efforts, and sees a most 
remarkable group of shadows of himself and comrades, 
Looking westward while the sun is rising, he observes 
gigantic forms of darkness which mimic every movement 


that is made; they seem far off, and yet are probably | 


close at hand, and ere long have completely vanished. 
The phenomenon has been seen both at sunrise and sun- 
set; and one persevering investigator, M. Haue, narrates 


how he wus unsuccessful in seeing it until he had made | 


no less than thitty morning ascents. 

When a person’s shadow is projected on to mist parti- 
cles, an accompanying effect is at times observed which 
might nearly have been predicted—the head of the sha- 
dow is surrounded by very large crowns of color. It will 
be noted thut in such a case we have precisely the same 


THE KID. 


conditions as for seeing rainbows—viz., the sua behind 
and the effect to be observed fair in front ; and the reader 
will have no difficulty in seeing, from what we know of 
rainbow phenomena, that if the observer's shadow could 
be cast in the same plane as the rainbow, the head of the 
shadow would occapy the exact centre of the gorgeous 
circle. It is seldom that complete circular rainbows are 
seen, but at such times a shadow of the observer is in the 
centre. 
The phenomenon which is known as Ulloa’s Circle 
would appear to be somewhat of the same nature, and the 
following are the circumstances under which MM. Ulloa 
| and Bouguer saw it: During their stay in the Pinchincha, 
| they were one morning at daybreak on the summit of tho 
| Pambamarca. The mountain-top was covered witha dense 
fog, which was gradually dispersed by the rising sun. 
While they were watching this gradual disappearance of 
fog and light vaporous clouds, one of the travelers, on 
turning his back to the rising sun, saw the appearance por- 
trayed on page 253. Standing apparently at a distance of 
| twelve feet, was an image of himself, surrounded by three 
concentric rings, shaded with different colors, while round 
the whole was a fourth ring of one color only. The figure 
mimicked every movement of the observer, the rings 
keeping the shadow of the head as a common centre. It 
| is singular that each of the travelers saw only himpelf, 





THE BIRD. 


THE GOAT’S HEAD. 
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TLLOA'S CIRCLE. 


When two lights send their rays toward the obstructing 
body, a couple of shadows are throwa on to the ground, 
and one generally appears blacker than the other, An 
exact comparison of the two shadows may lead to precise 
information respecting the relative merits of the two 
lights themselves, Since a perfect shadow is the total 





EXPERIMENT WITH TWO LIGHTS, 


absence of light, it is apparent that the perfect shadows of | 


b, produced by the lights a and c, ought to have the 
same degrees of blackness, But the shadows a' and c’ 
are each illuminated respectively by the lights c¢ and a, 
and are consequently much lighter than the perfect 
shadows would be, It is quite clear, therefore, that if the 
lights a and c were the same distance from the light-ob- 
structor }, and if, moreover, there were a difference of 
Uluminating power in a and c, then there would be a differ- 





| ence of blackness in the shadows, that shadow being 


the blacker which was illuminated by the weaker light, 
and in the case in point c would be the weaker light. 
More precise information still could be obtained about 
the relative merits of the lights a and c by utilizing 
the law of inverse squares. This was done by Count 
Rumford, and the reader will now readily understand 
the principle of his shadow photometer or light-meas- 
urer. We shall bo best able to illustrate his method by 
a simple example. Suppose we required to know the 
relative illuminating powers of a paraffine oil lamp and a 
common candle, we might proceed in the following 
homely fashion: Pin a sheet of white paper against the 
wall, as a screen to catch the shadows ; place a rod of cane 
in the neck of a bottle, b, for a shadow-producer; and 
have a tape measure, ¢, with the free end of the tapa 
pinned down at the bottom of the paper, so that distances 
from the screen may be readily measured. Now bring 
the lights to be tested alongside the tape, and, by putting 
the stronger light further from the screen than the other, 
the distances may be so adjusted that the shadows a’ and 
c’ are both of the same degree of blackness. Suppose 
these are the distances of the lights from the screen : 
candle, 7 feet, oil lamp, 12 feet; the squares of the 
numbers, viz, 49 and 144, would express the relative 





THE COACHMAN, 


THE GOOSE. 
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illuminating powers of the two lights; whence it would | Surface of the sun, however, is a collection of luminous 


appear that the oil lamp is not far short of being equal 
in illuminating power to three such candles. 

Shadow phenomena are somewhat different when the 
sources of light are a luminous poiut an? a Inminous sur- 


face respectively, as e. g., a brilllau§ ewe aud the sun, 
s A <] 
a 
jo“ 4 








4 


points like a and c, and it will readily be perceived, 
what cannot so well be represented in a sectional diagram, 
that the shadow of the earth is a cone of darkness, x ; 


and, further, that if a screen of immense size could be 


‘ placed at pp’ to receive the earth’s shadow, we shonld 


—__@' 
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DETERMINING ILLUMINAT 


When a point of light is used, the usual black shadow is | 


fringed with colors, which form a gradation between the 
darkness within and the bright space without; but when 
a surface of light is employed, the complete shadow, or 
umbra, is surrounded by a less complete shadow, or pen- 
umbra. As we have said, a brilliant star or planet is an 
example of a point of light, and Sir John Herschel has 
observed that Venus, when at its greatest brightness, pro- 
duces a shadow bordered with colored fringes, if the 
shadow be cast upon a white screen 

within a one-windowed room, and un- 


der favorable circumstances as_ to 

twilight. For experiments of this sort a oa 

an artificial point of light may be p : _ 
thus produced: Admit the parallel f= f) 
rays of the sun into a dark room Spe . <i 
through a hole in the shutter, and Eo ! 

then bring the rays together by means 

of a lens of short focus. The small ' 





image of the sun which is thus formed 
at the focus is a brilliant point of 
light. 

These colored fringes, ranning close 
and parallel to the edge of the shadow 
when a point of light is used, arise from what is known 
as the diffraction or inflection of light. Light is propa- 
gated by ether waves, and these waves, when passing 
round the corners or edges of opaque bodies, interfere 
with each other, and produce by their accordance and dis- 
cordance the blue, yellow and red fringes we are speak 
ing of, 

rhe production of a penumbra is easier still to under- 
stand, and may be thus explained: In the 
two-light experiment illustrated by us, 


j 


o. 


other, until their shadows overlap. Thero 
is now a middle space of darkness, the 
umbra, u, and on either side of it, shadow 
less complete, penumbra, p p’. The light 
from neither candle reaches », whereas 
the penumbra is illuminated by one or 
other of the candles. 

The penumbra ich surrounds a 
planetary shadow is of exactly the same 
nature as the foregoing, and is produced 


w! 
i 


UMBRA AND 


have, as at s, a central dark circle surrounded by a ring of 
penumbra, ‘The only screen that ever shows us this 
darkness is the moon, and at such times it is eclipsed, 
From all that has been said concerning natural and arti- 
ficial shadows, we learn the simple lesson that wherever 
light can reach, there shadow may be produced—on a 
grand scale when the light-obstructor happens to be a 
planet, and on a minute scale when the tiny blood-vessels 
of the eye are the light-obstructors giving rise to what we 


ING POWER OF LIGHTs. 


a“ 


PENUMBRA OF A PLANET. 


have described in another paper as Purkinje’s figures ; 
and a knowledge of even so simple a natural fact cannot 
but prove a source of pleasure when it is utilized for the 
explanation of phenomena such as we have dealt with. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


ELECTRO-BRONZING.—Electro-bronzing oniron has been brought 


| to a high state of perfection by the Philadelphia Smelting Com- 


bring the lights a and c nearer to each | 


| a.M., exploded about 9 P.M. 


LNUMBRA, m " e 
in the same way. For if s represents 
tiie surface of the sun, and £ the earth, it is evident that 
t.e rays emanating from a, and those emanating from c, 
Fhine upon £ in a precisely similar manner to the rays 
fallin on J} from a and c in the two-light cut, and a dark 
gladow, v, is formed along with a penumbra pp’. The | 


pany. This company pursues the following process: The articles 
to be bronzed are first put in a bath of paraffine, which stops fu 
ther oxidation; they are then coated with a metallic substance, 
and subjected to the electro-bronzing bath, after which they are 
treated with a peculiar protecting varnish, and are then ready for 
use. The coating substance is composed entirely of copper and 
tin, and is said to possess superior malleability, approaching gold 
alloys in this respect, while its tenacity and solidity are ver) 
great. It flows readily, is easily handled by ordinary workmen, 
and is capable of re-working from old serap. It is also receptive 
of a high, smooth finish, wears well, and is largely used for ma- 
chine journals, car bearings, and other purposes of a similar na- 
ture, where a durable anti-friction metal is required. 








Tne phenomena of explosion of bombs by freezing of water 
onee studied by Major Williams at Quebec) have been further 
elucidated by Prof. Hagenbach of Bale, who exposed, last Winter, 
two iron bombs, 15 etm. exterior diameter and 2°2 ctm, thickness, 
filled with water and closed by screw stoppers, at temperatures 
descending to —20°. One bomb, placed out early in the after- 
noon, burst next morning about 7; the other, exposed about 10 
In the latter case the stopper was 
violently projected to a distance, and could nowhere be found 
the spotless snow around would have soon revealed Its position, 
if anywhere near). Some parts of the screw thread were detached ; 
theré were several fissures round the orifice, and a cylinder of 
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striated ice was forced out, having an irregular top and a curious 
upward curved filament of ice attached, narrowing from 9 mm. to 
3 mm diameter, and flattened on its upper concave surface. It 
i3 thought a little water in suspension got out by the first opening 
in the screw, flowed down the bomb, and froze; its freezing pro- 
yoked crystallization of the whole mass, and the stopper was ex- 
palied, the iee following and lifting tne attached frozen vein. A 
littLs later, some water within the expelled cylinder probably 
t-oze, and burst the top of this cylinder into four pieces, which 
twisted like petals, causing the filament to turn upward. The 
other case was perhaps even more curious. The stopper was not 
thrown out, but the bomb burst, a triangular piece next the stop- 
per being raised. Around filament curving downward was here 
found attached to the protruded ice, and it had some sixteen en- 
largements or nodes, equidistant 7 mm. The initial jet of water 
had probabiy come out with high velocity and straight course, 
and been solidified, afterward curving down by the action of 
gravity. The nodes were doubtless duo to the vibratory motion 
observed in liquid veins. 


A Ciever Trick.—The Japan Mail describes a clever trick 
which was being exhibited by a native juggler at Joshida-basni. 
The performance takes place in a small room about twenty-six 
feet long by twelve feet wide, half being allotted to the spectators, 
who are admitted on payment of the moderate fee of two cents. 
Tho “ properties ” consist of a deal tuble and a sword, ete. After 
the usual soul-stirring flourish on a drum and samisen, a man 
and woman appear from behind a sereen; the man binds the 
woman’s head in a cloth, and she then knevls down close to the 
tavle, and sideways to the spectators. The man then draws the 
sword, makes a violent blow at the woman’s head; she falls for- 
ward, arms extended and limbs twitching. He then, having first 
wiped the sword on a gory-looking piece of rag, fakes up (appar- 
ently) the woman's head, wrapped in the cloth, and places it on 
the table. To all appearance it is a human head; the eyelids and 
features have a convulsive motion, Presently the eyes open ina 
dreamy sort of way, and, to the accompaniment of the everlasting 
samisen, the head sings a mournful song. A curtain is interposed 
between the audience and the performers, and when again drawn 
back, the woman is disclosed quietly seated alongside the man. 
When it is recollected that this all takes place within about three 
feet from the spectators, and that the ** properties ” are of the sim- 
plest description, some idea may be formed of the wonderful 
excellence of a performance which has excited attention, 


Proor or Deatu.—The London Medical Press remarks: 
timid beings who are haunted by apprehensions of being buried 
alive, and who make testamentary provisions against such a con- 
tingency, may now take couraga, for science has supplied an in- 
fallinle means of determining whether or not the vital spark has 
guitted the mortal frame. Electricity enables us to distinguish 
with absolute certainty between life and death. For two or three 
hours after the stoppage of the heart, the whole of the muscles of 
the body have completely lost their electric excitability. When 
stimulated by electricity they no longer contract. If, then, when 
faradism is applied to the muscles of the limbs and trunk, say 
five or six hours after supposed death there be no contractile re- 
sponse, it may be certifled beyond all doubt that death has taken 
place, for no faint, nor trance, nor coma, however deep, can pre- 
vent the manifestation of electric muscular contractility. Hero 
thore is no possibility of mistake, as there certainly was when the 
old tests were employed. Muscular contractility, under the far- 
adic stimulus, disappears gradually after death; it is instantly 
diminished, but is only finally extinguished in about three hours; 
and hence Dr. Hughes Bennett has suggested that electricity may 
sometimes be of use in medico-legal investigations, by affording 
evidence as to the time of death. 


A recent French invention of considerable interest is an im- 
proved motive-power engine, worked by means of atmospheric 
pressure under the effect of barometric vacuum. By means of 
two connecting rods, a shaft receives a rotary motion produced 
by the action of two cylinders placed in two parallel cylinders. 
Each cylinder is closed at one end, and communicates with an 
oscillating cylinder in the form of a U, which may be placed either 
horizontally or vertically. When it is placed horizontally and 
filed with mercury, as well as the motive cylinder, the piston is 
at the end of the cylinder; the oscillating cylinder is then placed 
in the vertical position, the mercury falls, and the barometric va- 
cuum being produced, the piston, pushed by the atmospheric 
pressure, re-enters the fixed cylinder. The oscillating cylinder 
then again takes a horizontal position, and, the mercury re-enter- 
ing the fixed cylinder, the piston moves in the contrary direction. 
Tho second fixed cylinder is so placed that its piston and that of 
the second oscillating cylinder are the reverse of the cylinder 
Counter weights equilibrate the weight of the U-shaped cylinder 
full of mereury. 


Most people are familiar with the “ spark ” which may be pro- 
duced under eertain egonditions by stroking the fur of a cat: and 
travelers in Canada and other coid, dry countries have witnessed 
the still more remarkable phenomenon of the human body being 
turned into a conductor of electricity, and the possibility of light- 
ing the gas by merely placing one’s finger—given the necessary 
conditions of electrical excitement—near the gas-jet, without any 
Other agency. Mr. A. W. Mitchison, the African traveler, who is 
@ngazed in writing a narrative of his exploring expeditions in 
western Central Africa, gives some still more startling facts. He 
States that one evening, when striking an African native, in a 
moment of anger, with a cowhide whip, he was astonished to see 
sparks produced, and still more surprised to find the natives 





Those | 








themselves were quite accustomed to the phenomenon. He sub- 
sequently found that a very light touch, repeated several times 
under certain conditions of bodily excitement, and in certain states 
of the atmosphere, would produce a succession of sparks from the 
bodies of native men as well as native cattle, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
ConsTanT motion is a great law of natur nothing being sta- 
tionery—except pen, ink and paper. 
A NEw Style of ladies’ hats {s called the “Orchard.” It proba- 
bly gets its apple-ation from the number of blossoms on it. 


A youna lady, if a visitor knocks at the front-door, will some- 
times send the word, “engaged ” though she has never had an 
offer in her life. 

STARTLING ApDvVIcE.— Medical Man: ‘* And then with regard to 
the swelling at the back of your head, I don’t apprehond anything 
serious; but you must keep your eye on it!” 


Ir is a nico moral question whether the underwriters ought to 
pay insurance on canal-boats which recklessly set sail without 
nailing a horseshoe to the stern post. 


An English engineer was trying to explain the electric tele- 
graph toa Persian governor. Finally he said: ‘“ Imagine a dog 
with his tail in Teheran and his muzzle in London, ‘lread on his 
tail here, and he will bark there.” 


A BARRISTER entering Westminster Hall with his wig very 
much awry, provoked much merriment, addressing Curran, said: 
“Do you see anything ridiculous in my wig?” ‘‘ Nothing, exept 
it be the head,” answered Curran, 


“To FrirnT! to flirt!” the father cried, 

‘“ What means that latter-day invention ?’ 
Young Lovelace at that word replied, 
- “ Attention, sir, without intention,” 


“ Our new rector’s sermons are too short,” said a young lady. 
“T don’t think so,” responded her;mother. ‘‘ He always gets 
through,” rejoined the daughter, ‘‘ before I’ve lad time to notice 
all the new styles of bonnets and dresses.” 


A ConneEcticouT story is told of a widower preacher who pro- 
posed toa ge lady and was rejected. Followiug this a young 
widow of his congregation sent him this text to preach from: 
‘You ask and receive not, because you ask amiss.” 


FrienpD: “I say, when are you going to pay that five dollars I 
lent you? Mind, I sha’n’t ask you for itagain.” IJmpecunious: 
“ You won’t? Now, that is what I call real friendship. I say, you 
haven’t such a thing as——” (Creditor rushes off). 


'A LUMP OF CARBON. 


Te.t me, lump of carbon, burning 
Lurid in the glowing grate, 

While thy flames rise twisting, turning, 

Quench in me this curious yearning — 
Ages past elucidate. 


Tell me of the time when, waving 
High above the primal world, 
Thou, a giant palm-tree, lifting 
Thy proud head above the shifting 
Of the storm-cloud’s lightning hurled, 
While the tropic sea, hot laving, 
Round thy roots its billows curled. 


Tell me, did the Mammoth, straying 
Near that mighty trunk of yours, 

On the verdure stop and graze, 

Which thy ample base displays, 

Or his weary limbs down laying, 
Sleep away the tardy hours? 


Perchance some monstrous Saurian, sliding, 
Waddled up the neighboring strand, 
Or leapt into its neighboring sea 
With something of agility, 
Though all unyainly on the lané, 
While near your roots, in blood-stained fray, 
Maybe two Ichthye beasts colliding. 
Bit and fought their lives away. 


Tell me, ancient palm-corpse, was there 
In that world of yours primeval 
Aught of man in perfect shape ? 
Was there good ? and was there evil? 
Was it man? or was it ape? 


Tell me, lump of carbon, burning 
Lurid in the glowing grate, 

Lies there in each human face 

Something of the monkey’s trace ? 

Tell me, have we lost a link ? 

Stir thy coaly brain and think, 

While thy red flames rise and sink— 
Ages past clucidate., 
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